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PEEFACE. 


It is tlie design of this histoiy to tiace the progress 
and development of the British. ConstitutLOu, dining a 
period of one hundred yeais , and to dliistiate every 
material change, — whether of legislation, custom, or 
policy, — hy which mstitutions have been impioved, 
and abuses m the government corrected 

The accession of George m presents no natuial 
boundary in constitutional histoiy • but former leigiis 
have aheady been embraced in the able suivey of 
Mr Hal] am , and hequent aUusions are heie made to 
events of an eaiher period, connected with the inquuies 
of the present woik 

In considering the history of our mixed government, 
we aie led to study each mstitution sepaiately, to maik 
its changes, and observe its relations to other powers 
and influences m the State With this view, I have 
found it necessaiy to deviate from a strictly^ chrono- 
logical narrative, and to adopt a natiual division of 
leachng subjects If this anangement should appear 
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occasionally to involve an incomplete vie-s^f of particular 
events, and lepeated lefeiences to the same period, 
under dilFeient aspects , I trust it will be foimd, on the 
whole, the most convement and mstructive The foim 
of the woik IS not the less historical Each mqmiy 
IS pm sued thioughout the entire century , but is 
separated fiom contempoiaiy incidents, which more 
piopeily fall under other chvisions 

The present volume embraces a history of the pre- 
rogatives, influence, and revenues of the Crown , and 
of the constitution, powers, functions, and political 
relations of both Houses of Paihament The second 
volume wiU compiise, — among other constitutional 
subjects, — a history of party, of the press, and poh- 
ticai agitation . of the Chmch, and of civil and rehgious 
hbeity It wiU conclude ‘wntli a general review of our 
legislation, — its pohey and results, — diumg the same 
period 

Continually touching upon controverted topics, I have 
endeavoured to avoid, as far as possible, the spirit and 
tone of controversy But, impressed with an earnest 
conviction that the development of popular hbeities has 
been safe and beneficial, I do not affect to chsgmse the 
Intel est with which I have tiaced it, tlmough ah, the 
events of history Had I vieived it with distrust, and 
despondency, tins work would not have been written 

The pohey of omi laws, as determined by successive 
Parhammts, is so far accepted by statesmen of ah 
parties, Cnd by most impiejudiced thinlcers, of the 
present generation, that I am at liberty to chsciiss it 
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lustoncally, witlioiit entering upon tlie field of party- 
politics Not dealing with the conduct and motives 
of pubhc men, I have been under no restraint m ad- 
veitmg to recent measures, m older to complete the 
annals of a century of legislation. 

London Januaiy 12th, 1861 
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CHAPTEE I 


GPOWTH or THE IKFLTJENCE OF THE CBOWN ITS SOURCES EE- 

STPaCTIONS ON THE rPESONjIL INl'LUrNCE OF THE SOVEREIGN — 
MINISTERIAL FLSPONSIBILITT ACCESSION OF GEORGE III HIS RE- 

SOLUTION 10 E\ErCISE A LARGIP SHARE OF PERSONAL INILUENCF 
IN THE GOVLllNMENT — HIS POLICY, AND ITS ErrECTS — HIS 
RELATIONS VITH SUCCESSIVE MINISTERS DURING HIS REIGN 

The gro-wtli of tlie influence of the Oiown, at a peiiod Giovtu of 
111 t]ic Instory of this country when goveiiinient by tnco’of fte 
piciogative had recently been subverted, and popular 
lights and hberbes enlaiged, attests the vital power of 
the Monai dry. At th e Pevolution, the arbiti aiy i ide ot 
the Stuait kings finally gave way to parhamentary go- 
voi nnient, with nmust'^nal responsibihty Such a change 
portended the subjection of fiitiue kings to the vnll of 
riuhament , but it piovecl no more than a security for 
the obseivance ot the laiv Wliile the exeiciso of the 
royal authonty was restrained witlun the piopei hunts 
of the constitution, the Oiown was shorn of none of its 
ancient prerogatives , but leinained, as it had e%ei been, 
the source ol all powei, ciyil and ecclesiastical, — “the 
fountaui of hononi,” — the first and paramount institu- 
tion of the state Its powers, indeed, weie now ex- 
eicised by inmistcis responsible to Ptuhameut, and 
the House of Commons was no longei held in awe by 
loyal prerogative Yet so great were the attributes ol 
royalty, and so numerous its soiuces of influence, that, 
tor more than a centiuy after thePevolution, it prevailed 

VOL, I B 
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over the more popular elements of the constitution A 
Paihamejit repiesentmg the people httle moie than in 
name, and hee, m gieat measure, from the restramt of 
pubhc opnuon, — winch had not yet the means of bemg 
mteUigently formed,- or adequately expies&ed, — pio- 
moted the views of rival parties, rather than the interests 
of the people Tins popular institution, designed to 
control the Crown, was won over to its side, and shared, 
while it supported, its ascendency The Crown now 
governed with moie difficulty, and was forced to 
use all its resources, for the inaintenance of its au- 
thority but it governed as completely as ever 

Meanwhile every accession to the greatness of the 
countiy, favoured the influence of the Ciown By the 
increase of establishments and pubhc espenchtuie, the 
means of patronage were multiphed As the people 
grew more wealthy, considerable classes appeared in 
society, whose sympathies were with “the powers that 
be,” and who coveted favoius which the Ciown alone 
could bestow. And thus, the very causes Avhich ulti- 
mately extended the power of the people, for a long 
time seived to enlarge the influence of the Crown 
Vast and various were the sources of tins influence 
The Crown bestowed eveiytlung which its subjects 
most desued to obtani , honours, digmties, places and 
preferments Such a power reached aU classes, and 
swayed constituents, as well as Parliaments The House 
of Lords has ever been more closely associated with the 
Crown and its mteiests, than the House of Commons 
Tire nobles of every land are the support and ornament 
of the couit ; and m England they are lecogmsed as an 
outwork of the monarchy, — a defence agamst the demo- 
cratic elements of oiu mstitiitions The entue body is 
the creation of the Crown The temporal peeis, oi 
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then ancestors, have all been ennobled by loyal lavoui , 
many have been raised to a highei dignity ui the 
peeiage , and otheis aspire to such an elevation. A 
peerage of the TJmted Kingdom is an object of am- 
bition to the Scotch and Irish Peers The Spiiitual 
Lords owe them digmty to the Ciown, and look up 
to the same source of powei, for tianslatioii to moie 
important sees Nearly all the highest honoiiis and 
offices are engiossed by the nobihty The ino'’t powei - 
lul duke, who has aheady enjoyed eveiy othei honour, 
stiU aspiics to the Older of theGaitei The loid-heii- 
tenancyof a county, — an office of feudal gTaudeui, — 
confeis distinction and influence, of which the noblest 
aie justly pioiid'- Other gieat appointments m the 
state and loyal household are enjoyed exclusively by 
peeis and then famflies , while a laige piopoition of the 
state patronage is dispensed by thcu hands. Thou 
lauk also bungs them within the immediate reach of 
coiiit favour and social courtesies, by which the most 
eminent peeis naturally become the jiersonal friend.s of 
the reigmng soveicign Accoidingly, with some laie 
exceptions, the House of Loids has always ranged 
Itself on the side of the Ciown It has supported the 
king himself against his own mimsteis it has yielded 
up its convictions at his woid , and wheie,by leason of 
paity coimections, it has been opposed to a ministiy 
cnjoymg the confidence of the Ciown, its oppo- 
sition has been feeble oi comphant ^ Noi has its 
genertd support of the throne been inconsistent with 
the theoiy of the constitution The Commons, on the 

1 Thoiigli the office of Loid-Lieu- leaemhles the ancient dignity of 
tenant does not date oailier than “ Cornea ” 

the icign of Queen Elizabeth, it ^ See Chap V , Peeia and Peei- 
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other hand, lepiesenting the people, are as&iimed to be 
independent of the Ciown, and jealous of its influence 
How fai these have been their actual characteiistics, 
wiU be examined heieaftei^ but heie it may be biiefly 
said, that until the lefoim in the lepreseiitation of the 
people in 1832, the counties were mainly under the 
influence of great and noble famflies (as they stiU 
aie, to a considerable extent) a large propoition 
of the boioughs weie eithci the absolute propeity of 
peers and them comiexions, oi entmely under them 
control , while m many other boioughs the inte- 
rest of the government was paramount at elections 
The cities and large towns alone had any pretensions 
to independence Except on laie occasions, when 
aU classes weie animated by a strong public opimon, 
the lepreseiitation of the people and populai interests 
was a constitutional theory, lathei than an active poh- 
tical force. Had there been no paity distinctions, 
there could scarcely have been an ostensible opposition 
to any mirasters, whom the king might have chosen to 
appoint Membeis of Paihainent sought eagerly the 
patronage of the CroAvn Services at elections, and 
support in Paihament, were rewarded with peerages, 
baronetcies, offices and pensions Such lewaids were 
openly given the consideration was avowed Theie 
were other secret rewards of a grosser character, which 
need not here be noticed^ Hoi were constituents 
beyond the reach of the same influence The collec- 
tion and expenditure of an enormous and contuiually 
iiici easing pubhc revenue provided iiifoiior places, 
— almost without number, — ^which were dispensed on 
the recommendation of members supporting the go- 

' See Chap VI (House of Commons ) “ See Oliap VI, 
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vernment Hence to vote -with the muu&ters of the 
day was thesuie load to advancement to vote against 
them, was certam neglect and piosciiption 

To these sources of influence must be added the Loyuityi 
loyalty of the Biitish people He must indeed be a 
bad king, whom the people do not love Equally le- 
markable aie then steady obedience to the law, and ■> 
respect for authority. Then sympatlueb are generally 
on the side of the government In a good cause their 
active support may be lehed upon, and even in a bad 
cause, then prejudices have moie often been euhsted 
in favour of the government, than against if How 
gieat then, foi good oi foi evd, weie the powers of a 
Biitish sovereign and Ins immsteis The destimes of a 
great people depended upon then wisdom, neaily as 
much as if they had wielded aibitiary power 

But while these vaiious soiuces of influence con- Ecshic- 


tinued to maintain the pohtical ascendency of the { 
Clown, the personal share of the soveieign in the ‘ 
goveinnient of the country was considerably lestiicted s 
Wilham HI, the most able statesman of his day, 
though repiesenting the prmciples of the Eevolution, 
was yet his own niimster foi foreign affans, conducted 
negotiations abroad, and commanded aimies in the 
field But heuceforwaid a succession of soveioigns less 
capable than Wilham, and of mimsteis gifted with extia- 
oidinary abihty and force of chaiactei, rapidly reduced 
to practice the theory of munsteiial responsibihty 

The government of the state was conducted, i 
thioughout ah its departments, by mmisters ie,sponsible { 
to Parhament for every act of tlieir admmistiatioii, 
— without whose advice no act could be done,— 


who could be dismissed for incapacity oi fadine, and 
impeached for pohtical crimes, and who resigned 

B 3 
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wlien then- advice -vvas disregaided by tlie Crown, 
or their pohcy disapproved by Parliament With 
mimstors thus responsible, “ the king coidd do no 
wrong” The Stuarts had strained pieiogative so fai, 
that it had twice snapped asunder in their hands 
They had exercised it personally, and were held 
personally responsible for its exeicise. One had paid 
the penalty with Ins head another with his crown ; 
and their fannly had been pioscnbed for evei. 
But now, if the pierogative was stramed, the numsteis 
were condemned, and not the king If the people 
cried out against the government, — mstead of a revo- 
lution, there was merely a change of rmmstry In- 
stead of dangerous conflicts between the Crown and 
the Paihament, there succeeded struggles between rival 
parties for parhamentaiy majorities , and the successful 
paity wielded all the powei of the state Upon mi- 
msters, theiefore, devolved the eutue burthen of pubhc 
affams they reheved the Ciown of its cares and perils, 
but, at the same time, they appropriated nearly all its 
author ity The king reigned, but his munsters govei ned 
To an ambitious prince, this natural result of consti- 
tutional government could not fail to be chstastefid , but 
the rule of the House of Hanover had hitherto been 
pccuhaily favouiable to its development With George I 
and Geoige H , Hanoverian pohtics had occupied the 
fii st place m then thoughts and affections Of Eiighsh 
pohtics, Enghsh society, and even the E n glish language, 
they knew httle The troublesome energies of Paiha- 
ment were an emgma to them, and they cheerfully 
■ acquiesced ui the ascendency of able ministers who had 
suppressed lebeUions, and crushed pretenders to them 
crown, — who had triumphed over parliamentary oppo- 
sition, and had borne all the burthen of the government 
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Left to tlie indulgence of their own personal tastes, — 
occupied by fiequent visits to the land of then bnth, 

— by a Geiman court, favoiuites and mistresses, — they 
weie not ansioiis to engage, more than was necessaiy, in 
the tiiibiilent contests of a constitutional goveimiieiit 
Havnig lent their name and authority to competent 
ministeis, they acted upon their advice, and aided them 
by aU the means at the disposal of the couit 

This authority had fallen to the lot of ministers A^een- 
connected with the Wing paity, to whom the House of 
Hanover mainly owed its thione The most eminent 
of the Tories had been tainted with Jacobite iiiinciples 
and connexions , and some of them had even plotted 
foi the lestoiation of the Stuarts Fiom then ranks 
the Pretender had twice chawn the mam body of 
Ins adherents The Whigs, mdeed, could not lay claim 
to exclusive loyalty, nor were the Tones generally 
obnoxious to the charge of disaffection , but the 
Whigs having acqmred a supeiioi title to the favours 
of the coiiit, and being once admitted to office, con- 
trived, — by umon amongst themselves, by borough 
interests, and by their monopoly of the influence of 
the Crown, — to seeme an ascendency in Paihament 
which, for nearly fifty yeais, was ahnost miassailable 
Until the fall of Sn Eobert Walpole the Whigs had 
been compact and united, and their policy had gene- 
rally been to cany out, m practice, the principles of the 
Eevolution When no longer under the gmdance of 
that mimstei, them coherence, as a party, was disturbed , 
and they became divided into faunhes and chques To 
use the words of Lord John EusseU, this “was the age 
of small factions ” ' The distmctive pohey of the party 


Inti eduction to vol. in of Bedfoid Oonespondence. 
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was lost m the pei&onal objects of its leacleis , but pob- 
tical power still remauied iii the same bauds , and, 
by albances ratber than by muon, tbe “ gieat Wbig 
families,” and others admitted to a share of their power, 
continued to engross all the high offices of state, and to 
distribute among their peisonal adheients the entue 
pationage of the Ciown 

Accession The yoiiug lung, Geoige m, on siicceedmg to 
thione, legaided with settled jealousy the power 

jeainusy of Qf mmisters, as an encroachment on his own, and 

lua minis- ’ ^ 

lesolved to break it down His personal popnlaiity 
was such as to facihtate the execution of this design 
Well knowmg that the foreign extinction of his prede- 
cessors had lepressed the affections of their people, he 
added, wath his own hand, to the cffiaft of his first 
speech to Parhament, the wnimiig plirase, “Boin and 
educated in this country, I gloiy in the name of Biiton ” ' 
The Stiiaits weie now the ahens, and not die Hano- 
veiian kmg A new reign, also, was favomable to the 
heahng of pohtical differences, and to the fusion of 
paities In Scotland, a few fanatical non-jurors 
may stfil have gi udged their allegiance to an iincove- 
nanted king But none of the young lang’s subjects 
had plotted against his thione , and few could be sus- 
pected of adherence to the fallen cause of the Stuarts, 
which had been hopelessly abandoned smce the lebel- 
hon of 1745 The close phalanx of the Whig paity 
had aheadybeen bioken, and Mr Pitt had striven to 
concfiiate the Tones, and put an end to the bitter feuds 
by which the kmgdoni had been distiacted No paity 
was now m disgiace at coiut , but Whigs, Tones, and 


^ The long lumself boie testi- yeaia aftarwaids — iSose’s Coties- 
Biony to tlus fact iipwaida of foity pondeiice, ii 189 (Diaiy) 
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Jacobi tea tliionged to St James’s, and vied witli each 
other in demonstrations of loyalty and devotion * 

The kina was naturally ambitious, and fond of the 

^ •' n 1 eclucatiou 

active exeicisc of power, and his education, if otliei- 
wise neglected^, had lai&ed lus estimate of the personal 
lights of a long, m the government of his coimtiy So 
far back as 1752, complaints had been made that the 
piince was simrounded by Jacobite piecejitois, who 
weie tiaimiig him m aabitiaiy piinciples of goveiii- 
ment ® At that time these complamts weie discredited 
as factious calummes , but the pohtical views of the king, 
on his accession to the tin one, appear to confiim the 
suspicions entertained concermng his eaily education 
His mothei, the Princess Doivagcx of Wales, — hei- 
self ambitious and fond of powei‘\ — had derived hei 
\iews of the lights and authority of a soveieigii horn 
Gciman coiuts, and encomaged the pimce’s natiual 
propensities by the sigmficant advice of “ Geoige, be 
king”® Lord Waldegrave, who had been foi some 
time governor to the ]irmce, describes him as “ fidl of 
pimccly prejudices contiacted in the nuiseiy, and im- 
pioved by the society of bedchambei -women and pages 
of the back-staus ” ® 

His gloom of the stole, Loid Bute, — afteiwards so 
notoiious as his iminstei, — ^liad also given the yoimg 

'“The Eail of Lichfield, Su See dehate in House of Loids, 

Waltei Bagot, and the pimcipal 22nd Maich, 1763, Walpole’sMem , 
Jacobites, wont to Comt, which iv 139, Dodmgton’s lliaiy, 190, 

George Selwyn, a celebrated wit, 194, 197, 228 

ai counted foi tiom the niimhei of ^Walpole says, "The pimcBBs, 

Sliiaria that were now at St whoee ambition yielded to none ” — 
James’s” — WalnoWsMem 14 Mem, i 12 "The pnneess was 
» Dodington’p Dinay, 171 The aadently fond of powei, and nil its 
PimcesB of Wales said “ His hook- aj^annges of ohseiTonco ” — Adolph 
leaining she was no judge of, though iGst , i 12 \ 

she supposed it small oi useless ” — <> Eoclimgham Mem , i 3 

Ibid 367 , Wraxnll’s Mem , ii 39 ® Loid Wnldegiave’s Mem , 9 
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pi nice instmctiou in the theoiy of the British Constitu- 
tion , and knowing httle more than the pimcess herself, 
of the Enghsh people and government, had taught him 
that his own honour, and the nitcrests of the country 
reqiuied the extension of his personal influence, and a 
more active exeicise of his prerogatives The chief 
obstacle to this new pohcy of the court was found m 
the estabhshed authonty of lesponsible mnusters, up- 
held by party connexions and paihamentaiy mterest 
Accor chngly, the first object of the long and his ad- 
visers was to loosen the ties of party, and brealc down 
the confederacy of the great Whig families ' The king 
desned to undeitake peisonally the chief admimstiation 
of pubhc affairs, to direct the pohcy of his mimsters, 
and Imnself to distribute the pationage of the Crown. 
He was ambitious not only to leign, but to govern. His 
will was stiong and ie.solute, his courage high, and his 
talent for mtiigiie consideiable He came to the 
thione detei mined to exalt the kingly office , and 
thioughout Ins long leign, he never lost sight of that 
object 

LordBohngbroke had conceived the idea of a govern- 
ment under “a patriot kmg,”^ — who shoidd “ govern as 
soon as he begins to reign,” — ^who should “ call into the 
administration such men as he can as&iue himself wdl 
seive on the same pimciples on which he uitends to 
govern,” — and who should “put himself at the head 
of his people m ordei to govern, or, more pioperly, to 
subdue aU parties ” ® But it had’ been no part of Lord 
Bohngbroke’s conception, that the patiiot king should 


1 See letter of Su J PluUips to ® Tho Idea of a Patiiot KmB-, 
Ml aienydle, Sept 8tii, 1703, Wotls, iy 874 
ttienyiUe Papers, u. 117 , Burke’s “ Ibid , 281, 282 

PiescntDiscoutents, Wmlis,n 231 
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suffei his favourites to stand between bnn and his 
“ most able and faithful councdlors ” * 

The munstiy whom the long found m possession of i^tryat 
power at his accession, had been formed by a coahtion the lung's 
between the Duke of Newcastle and Mi. Pitt. The 
former had long been the acknowledged leader of the 
great Whig connexion, and enjoyed extended paiha- 
mentaiy mterest* the latter, by his eloquence and 
statesmanslup, had become the most popular and power- 
ful of the king’s subjects The mimstiy also comprised 
the Gremulle and Bedford sections of the Whig party. 

It was so strong m Parhgment, that for some yeais the 
voice of opposition had been scarcely heard , and so long 
as it continued umted, its position was impregnable 

But, strong as were the numsteis, the king was le- Thokuig’s 
solved to wiest aU power ftom then hands, and to cmmsoi- 
exeiciSG it himself Poi this purpose he called to his aid 
the Earl of Bute, and other secret counseUois, diawn 
from aU parties The greater number were of the 
Tory party, whose 'views of prerogative were Jacobite. 
Accordmg to Horace Walpole, “they abjiued their 
ancient master , but letamed their principles ” It was 
the king’s object not merely to supplant one party, and 
e&tabhsh anothci m its place , but to cieate a new 
paity, faitliful to hunself, legaidmg his peisoual 
wishes, carrymg out his pohey, and dependent on his wdl. 

This party was soon distmgmshed as “the king’s men,” 
or “ the long’s friends ” ® Instead of relying upon the 
advice of his responsible mimsters, the kmg took counsel 
■with this “ double ” or “ interior cabmet ” Even lus first 
speech to Paihament was not submitted to the cabinet 

' The Idea of a Paiaiot King, “ Bmke’s Piesent Discontents, 

Worls, IV 330 WoiT^, ii 240—242. 

“ 'W'nlp Mem,, i. 16 
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Ifc liad been drawn up by liim&elf and Lord Bute , and 
wben M’ Pitt took exception to aome of its expiessions, 
tbe king long leaisted tlie advice of Ins nu ma ter It had 
been usual for nuiusteis to rely upon the suppoit of the 
Cioivn, in all their measures They uow found themselves 
thwarted and opposed , and the patronage, which they 
had legal ded as then own, they saw divided by the 
king amongst lus new adherents and their connexions. 
This “influence behind the thione” was denounced by 
all the leading statesmen of that time, — by Mi Gren- 
ville, Lord Chatham, the Marquess of Eockingham, the 
Didce of Bedford, and Mi Burke, Occasionally denied, 
its existence was yet so notorious, and its agency so 
palpable, that historical writeis of aU paities, though 
takmg different views of its charactei, have not failed 
to acknowledge it The bitterness with which it was 
assailed at the time was due, in gieat measuie, to poh- 
tical jealousies, and to the king’s selection of his friends 
from an unpopular paity , but, on constitutional giounds, 
it could uot be defended 

Constitu- A constitutional government ensures to the king a 

tionfome aiithoiity, in all the councils of the state He 

king to lus chooses aucl dismisses his mimsters Their resolutions 

numstors 

upon every important measime of foreign and domestic 
pohey me siibmdtecl to his approval, and when that 
appioval IS withheld, his inimsteis must either abandon 
tlieu pohey, oi resign their offices They aie responsible 
to the king on the one hand, and to Parhament on the 
other, and while they retain the confidence of the lung, 
by adimmsteimg affaus to lus satisfaction, they must act 
upon principles, and propose measures, which they can 
justify to Paihament And here is the proper limi t to 
the king’s uifluence As he governs by responsible 
rmmsters, he must recogmse them responsibdities They 
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aie not only liis mim&teis, but also tbe pubhc seivauts 
of a free couutiy But an mlluence ui tlie duection 
of public affaus thus limited, by no means satisfied the 
ambition of the kmg His couitieis lepiesented that 
the kmg was enthi ailed by the dominant paity, which 
had become supeiioi to the thione itself, and that m 
Older to lecover his just pierogative, it was necessaiy 
to bi eak up the combination But what was this in His ut- 
effect but to assert that the long should noA7 be his own 
muufeter? that mnnsteis should be chosen, not because 
they had the confidence of Paihameiit and the couutiy, 
but because they were agreeable to himself, and iviUing 
to caiiy out his pohcy? — And this was the tiue object 
of the lang It will be seen that when mimsteis, not 
of his own choice, weie m office, he plotted against 
them and overthiew them , and when he had succeeded 
in estabhslung his friends m office, he enforced upon 
them the adoption of his own policy. 

The king’s tactics were fraught witli dangei, as well Danger of 
to the Clown itself, as to the constitutional hbeities of 
the people, but his personal conduct and charactei 
have sometimes been judged with too much seventy 
That he was too fond of powei foi a constitutional 
monarch, none will now be fomid to deny that he 
sometimes resoited to crafty expedients, unwoithy of a 
king , even Ins a d mu era must admit With a naiiow im- 
dei standing, and obstmate pi ejudices, he was yet patri- 
otic m Ins feehng,s, andlabomed, earnestly and honestly, 
for the good government of his country If he loved 
power, he dicl not slinnk from its caies and tod If 
he dehghted in being the active ruler of his people, he 
devoted liimseh to affairs of state, even moie laboriously 
than his ministers If he was jealous of the authoiity 
of the Crown, he was not less jealous of the honoiu and 
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gieatness of his people A ju&t lecogmtion of the 
peisoHal meiits of the Inng himself, enables us to judge 
more fieely of the constitutional tendency and results 
of his policy 

To reveit to a pohty under which longs had go- 
verned, and mmisteis had executed their oiders, was 
in itself a dangeious leti egression m the piinciples 
of constitutional government If the Ciown, and not 
its mimsters, governed, how could the foimer do no 
wiong, and the latter be responsible? If ministers 
were content to accept responsibility wnthout powei, 
the Clown could not escape its shaie of blame Hence 
the chief safeguard of the raonaichy was endangered 
But the hbeities of the people were exposed to greater 
peril than the Ciown Power proceeding fiom the 
king, and exercised by himself m person, is meconcil- 
able with popular government It constitutes the mam 
distinction between an absolute, and a constitutional 
monarchy. The best and most enhghtened of kings, 
govermng horn above, wdl pi ess his owm pohcy upon 
hi s subj ects Choosing his mimstei s from considerations 
personal to himself, — directmg then acts, — upholchiig 
them as his own servants, — lesenting attacks upon them 
as disrespectful to himself, — committed to their measiues, 
and resolved to enforce them, — viewing men and tlungs 
from the elevation of a court, instead of sharing the 
mterests and sympathies of the people,— how can he act 
HI harmony with popular influences ? 

The system of government which George III found 
in operation, was mdeed imperfect The influence of 
the Crown, as exercised by mimsteis, prevailed over the 
moie popular elements of the constitution The great 
nobles were too powerful. A Parhament, without ade- 
quate representation of the people, and uncontrolled by 
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public opmion, wab generally subservient to tlie miii- 
i&teis but with all its defects, it was stdl a populai 
institution If not fieely elected by the people, it Avas 
yet composed of men belonging to vaiious classes of 
society, and sharing then mteiests and feelings The 
statesmen, Avho were able by then talents and influence 
to command its confidence, became the mim steis of the 
Clown , and poAver thus proceeded fiom below, instead 
of from above The countiy was governed by its ablest 
men, and not by favoiuites of the couit The proper 
authoiity of Paihament was lecognised, and nothing 
Avas Avantmg in the theoiy of constitutional government, . 
but an improved constitution of Paihament itself This 
system, however, the long Avas detci mined to subveit 
He Avas jealous of mimsteis who deiived then authority 
from Paihament rather than fiom himself, and of the 
paihamentary orgaiusation which contioUed his poAvei 
The pohcy Avhich he adopted, and its results are among 
the most critical events m the history of the CiOAvn 

The dissolution of Paihament, shortly after his King’s m- 
accession, afforded an oppoitiimty of strengthemng the 
paihamentary connexion of the lang’s fiiends Pailm- 
ment was kept sitting while the king and Lord Bute eioctiou 
weie making out hsts of the comk candidates, and using 
every exeition to secure then letiun The lung not 
only Aviested government boroughs fiom the mimsteis, 
in ordei to nominate his oAvn friends, but even en- 
comaged opposition to such mimsteis as he conceived 
not to be in his interest ^ 

1 The Dilke of Newcastle thna cello) of the Eicheque) is a candi- 
wiote at this tune to Loid Roch- date ’’ Loid Bute complained to 
inghani — “My Loid Anson lias the Fust Loid of the Admualtv, 
leceived u? da sf om the king himself that he had disposed ot the Adiiu- 
to daclnie to the doolcs (at Ports- lalty hoioughs without acqiiamting 
mouth) that they may Tote foi the long — Bndington's JDiai i/, 433 , 
whom they please at the Hamp- EocUngham Mem , i. 61 — 64, 
shue election, evm though the Chan- 
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At the meeting at the cockpit, the mght bcfoie the 
assembhng of the new Parhameut, to hear the Icing’s 
speech read, and to agree upon the choice of a speaker, 
not only the Wings and parhamentary supporteis of the 
government attended, but also the old Tories in a stiong 
body, though without any mvitation from the min- 
isteis^ The speaker selected by Loid Bute was Sn 
Jo]in Oust, a couutiy gentleman and a Tory 
Measmea Loid Bute, the ongmator of the new pohcy, was 
Imik up ^^ot personally well qualified for its successful promo- 
te mmis- He was not connected with the great families 

who had acqmred a preponderance of pohtical influ- 
ence , he was no paihamentary debater . his manners 
were luipopular he was a courtier lather than a 
pohtician his mtunate relations \vith the Princess of 
Wales wcie an object of scandal, and, above aU, lie 
was a Scotchman The jealousy of foreigners, which 
had shown itself in hatred of the Hanoveiiaus, was 
nowtiansferred to the Scottish nation, whose conneiaoii 
with the late civil war had exposed them to popular 
obloquy The scheme was such as natm’ally occuired 
to a favomute , but it reqiuied moie than the talents of 
a favourite to accomphsh While only in the king’s 
household, his influence was legaided with jealousy 
remaiks were aheady made upon the unlucky circum- 
stance of Ins being a “ Scot , ” and popular prejudices 
weie moused agamst him, befoie he was ostensibly con- 
cerned in pubhc afiaus Immediately after the lang’s 
accession he had been made a pi ivy councilloi, and 
adnutted into the cabinet An arrangement was soon 
afterwards concerted, by which Lord Holdeinessc i etoed 
from office with a pension, and Lord Bute succeeded 
him as Secretary of State ^ 

' Rodcmgham Mem, i 68, 26tli Maicli, 1761 
RodmgjMii’s Diary, 483 
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It was now the object of tlie comt to bieak up the 
existing nnmstiy, and to leplace it mtb auotliei, foimed 
fiom among the lang’s fiiends Had the mimstiy 
been united, and bad the chiefs leposed confidence in 
one another, it wonld have been chflicidt to overtluoiv 
them But there weie aheady jealousies amongst 
them, Avlnch the court lost no oppoitumty of foment- 
ing ' A bieacli soon aiose between Mr Pitt, the most 
poweifiil and popidai of the munsteis, and his col- 
leagues He desued to strike a sudden blow against 
Spain, winch had concluded a seciet treaty ot alliance 
with France, then at wai with tins coiiutiy ^ Though 
wai nmustei, he was opposed by all his colleagues except 
Lord Temple. He boie himself haughtily at the council, 

— declared that he had been called to the mimstiy by 
the voice of the people, and that be could not be 
lesponsible foi measiiies which he was no longer 
allowed to gmde Being met with equal loftmess in 
the cabinet, he was foiced to tender his lesignatioii.® 

The king overpowered the letiimg mnnstei with Pension to 
landness and condescension He offeied the barony 
of Chatham to his wife, and to himself an anniuty 


1 LoicT Ilnidmcke said, “lie ® Gieinllle Papeie, i SR6 
(Loitl Bute) pimcipaUy availed “ Ann Eeg , 1701 [43]. Gien- 
liimself with gieat ait and finesse viUe Papeis, i 391, 405 Mi Pitt, 
of the dissensions between the in a letter to Mi Beckfoid, Octohei 
Duke of Newcastle and Mi Pitt 15th, 1701, says, “A difteienee of 
he played off one against the othei opinion with legaid to nieasmes to 
till he got lid of the populai niniis- be taken against Spain, of tbo 
tei, and when that v as compassed, highest impoitouce to the honoiu' 
he fatrengtheued himself m the of the Oiown, and to the most es- 
cahmetj by bringing in Loid Egie- sential national mteiests, and this 
mont and Mi rlrenville, and nei ei founded on what Spam had already 
left intiigmng tiU he had lendeied done, not on what tliat colul may 
it impiacticablefoi the old duke to fmthei nitend to do, was the cause 
contmno in office with ciedit and of my lesigniiig the seals ” — 
honoiu ” — fSocAuif/Ziani Jl/ewi , 1 C ham C’tuipyi,ii 160 
See the dulie’s own lelteis, %b , 102 
—109 
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of 3,000^ a year for three hves ‘ The irrmistei had 
dcbeived these royal favours, and he accepted them, but 
at the cost of his populaiity It was an artful stroke 
of pohcy, thus at once to concrhate and weaken the 
popular statesman, whose opposition was to be dreaded, 
— and it succeeded The same Gazette which an- 
nounced Ins resignation, also tumipetcd forth the 
peerage and the pension, and was the signal for cla- 
moms against the pnbhc favoruite 
infiuBnco On the retuement of Mr Pitt, Lord Bute became the 
most mfliiential of the mimsters He rmdeitook the 
chief management of piibhc afiairs in the cabinet, and 
the solo duection of the House of Loi ds ^ He con- 
sulted none of his colleagues, except Lord Egremont and 
Mr George Grenville® His ascendency provoked the 
jealousy and resentment of the long’s veteran mimstOr, 
the Duke of Newcastle who had lutheito distiibuted 
all the patiouage of the Crown, but now was never 
consulted The king himself created seven peers, 
without even acqiuunting lum with their creation ^ 
Lord Bute gave away places and pensions to lus orvn 
friends, and paid no attention to the recommendations 
of the duke At length, m May 1702, Ins giace, after 
fiequent disagreements m the cabmet and numerous 
afiionts, was obhged to resign® 

’ Ml Pitt sBid, "I confess, Su, 1 “ The pewanal demennom of the 

had hut too much reason to e’^ect lang toivaids him eyinced the feel- 
your Majesty’s disnleasme I did ing with which he had long been 
not come piepaiedfoi this exceeding legaided The duke complained 
goodness Pardon me, Su, it ovei- of it m tins mannei The king 
jioweis, it oppieases me,” and hiust did not diop one woid of concern at 
mto team — Am Her/ , Giciiville my leaving him, nor even made me 
JPapo) s, 1 413 a pohte compliment, aftei noai fifty 

■* Hockmgham Mem , i 64, 8G, ycais’ service and devotion to the 
101 (Letteisof the Duke of New- inteiests of his loyal family I will 
castle) Baynothing moie of myself, hut that 

“ Mild) 104 1 heheve nevei any man w-as so 

"Walpole Mem , i IBG, dismissed ” — Lettei to Lot d HooL- 
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And now, tlie object of the couit being at length loidEute 
attained, Loid Bute was immediately placed at the 
head of afFartS, as First Loid of the Treasury Eapid had 
been the use of the king’s favourite In thirteen 
months he had been groom of the stole, a piivy comi- 
cilloi, ranger of Ezchmond Park, secietaiy of state, and 
preimer ^ , and these favours were soon followed by his 
installation as a Emght of the Gaiter, at the same time 
as the king’s own broLhei, Prince Wilham, His sudden 
elevation resembled that of an eastern viziei, lathei than 
the toilsome ascent of a British statesiiiaii But the 
confidence of his royal master served to aggravate the 
jealousies by which the new minister was siuiounded, 
to widen the bioach between himself and the leaders of 
the Wing party, and to affoid occasion for populai 
reproaches It has been insinuated that he was urged 
foiwaid by secret enemies, in oidei to msuie his 
speedier fall^ , and it is certain that had he been con- 
tented with a less prominent place, the consummation 
of his peculiai pohey could have been more securely, and 
perhaps more successfully, accomphshed 

The long and his munstei were resolved to cany Aiiutraiy 
matters with a high hand® , and them aibitiaiy attempts tue'iung°^ 
to coerce and intimidate opponents disclosed then 
impeiious views of the pieiogativc Prehiinnaries of ter 
a treaty of peace with France having been agreed upon, 
agamst which a stioiig popular feehng was aroused, 


%nqhain. Mmj \Wij MockzMiJiam 
Mem, 1 111 Yet Loid Bute, m a 
lettei to Ml GieunUe, MaySBtli, 
1702, says, "The long’s conduct 
to the Duko of Newenstle to-day 
was gieat and geneions” — Oten- 
1 ilh Papa s, 1 448 
' His ooimtess also lecen ed an 
English baiony 


’Walpolo Mem, r 44. 

““Tlio king, it was given out, 
would lie long-, — would not he dic- 
tated to hy Ins nmusteis, oa Ins 
giandfntliei had been The pioio- 
gntiiewas to slune out gieiitloida 
must he humbled ” — TFali) Mem, i, 
200 
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the king’s vengeance -was directed against all wlio ven- 
tiued to dibapprove them 

The Duke of Devonshire having dechned to attend 
the conned summoned to decide upon the peace, was 
insulted by the kmg, and foiced to resign Ins office of 
Loid Chambeilam ‘ A few days afterwards the king, 
with lus own hand, stiuck lus gi ace’s name from the 
hst of privy couiicdlois For so great a seventy 
the only piecedents m the late leigu were those of 
Loid Bath and Loid Geoige Sackville , “the first,” 
says Walpole, “m open and vnuleiit opposition, the 
second on his ignominious sentence aftoi the battle of 
Mmden ” ^ No sooner had Loid Eocknigham heard of 
the treatment of the Duke of Devonslni'e, than he sought 
an audience of the kmg , and having stated that those 
“who hadhitheito deservedly had the gieatest weight 
111 the countiy were now driven out of any shaie in the 
government, and marked out lather as objects of his 
Majesty’s displeasuie than of his favoiu’,” lesigned his 
place in the household ® 

A moie geneial proscription of the Whig nobles soon 
followed The Dukes ot Newcastle and Grafton, and 
the Maiquess of Eockingham havmg piesumed, as 
peers of Paihament, to express their disapprobation 
of the peace, weie dismissed from the loid-heutenancies 
of them counties^ The Duke of Devonshme, in or- 
det to shaie the fate of lus friends and avoid the 
affront of dismissal, resigned the heutenancy of his 
county ® 

Noi was the vengeance of the couit confined to the 

^ Walp Mem, i 201, Eocic- ^ Letter to Duke of Cumbeiland , 
mgliam Mem , i 136 (Letter of Eocinngham Mem , i 142 
Duke of Newcastle to Loid Eock- i Eockingham Mem , i 166 

“fed . = Walp Mem , 1 2.36 , Eocking- 

® Walp, Mem , i 203 ham Mem , i 166 
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lieads of the Whig party, AH placemen, -vtIio had voted 
against the piehinmaiies of peace, -weie dismissed. Their 
humble fi lends and cheiits weie also piosciibed. Cleiks 
weie lemoved fiom piibhc offices, and iiifeiioi officers 
from the customs, and excise, and othei small appoint- 
ments, foi no othei oflence than that of lianng been 
appomted by then obnoxious patioiis ^ Wlide biibes 
weie being lavished to purchase adlinsion to the 
court pohcy, this seventy was intended to discouiage 
ojiposition 

The piehmniaiies of peace weie approved by Paiha- its effect 
inent , and thePiiucess of Wales, exulting in the success 
of the coiu’t, exclaimed, ‘'Now my son is king of 
England”^ But her exultation was pieuiatiiie As 
yet there had been httle moie than a contention foi 
powei, between iival parties in the aristocracy, but 
these stretches of prerogative served to unite the Wings 
into an oi gamsed opposition Since the accession of the 
House of Hanover, this party had supported the Ciown 
as ministers It now became their office to assert the 
hberties of the people, and to resist the encioachments 
of pieiogativc Thus the lung’s attempt to lestorc the 
personal uifluence of the Soveieign, which the Eevolii- 
tion had nnpaiied,sofai from stiengtheiung the throne, 
advanced the popnlm cause, and gave it poweiM 
leaders, whose interests had hitheito been enhsted on 
the side of the Crown Claims of prerogative became 
the signal foi the asseition of new nghts and hberties, 
on the pait of the people 

The fall of the king’s favoured minister was even more Sudden m 
sudden than his rise He shrank horn the difficulties of 

^Walp Mem, i 23S, Gieu- “Walp Meni,i 233 
■viHe Papeia, i 463, Eoclangliam, 

Mem,i 162,168, 

c 3 
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Ills position, — a chsmnted cabinet, — -a formidable oppo- 
sition, — doubtful support fromliis fiiencls, — the bitter 
hatred of Ins enemies, — a hbellous press, — and 
notorious unpopularity ^ Afiaid, as he confessed, 
“not only of falhng himself, but of mvolving his 
royal master in his lum,” he resigned suddenly, — 
to the siupiise of all parties, and even of the king 
himself, — befoie he had held office foi eleven months 
But his short administration had mdulged the kmg’s 
love of rule, and encouraged him to proceed •with his 
cheiished scheme for talcmg an active part m the 
dnection of pubhc affairs. 

Nor did Loid Bute propose to rehnqiush his own 
power together with his office He retreated to the in- 
terior cabinet, whence he coidd chrect more secmely 
the measures of the court havmg previously nego- 
tiated the appointment of Mr Geoige Grenville 
as his successor, and arranged -with him the nomi- 
nation of the cabinet® The mmistry of Mi. 
Gren-ville ivas constituted in a mannei favomable to 
the kuig’s peisonal views, and was exiiected to be 
under the control of himself and his favoiuite And at 
fiist there can be httle doubt that Mr Grenville found 
hims elf the meie agent of the court. “ The voice was 
Jacob & voice, but the hands were the hands of Esau ” 
“The pubhc looked still at Lord Bute tlnough the 
cm tain,” said Loid Chestei field, “ winch mdeed was a 
very transparent one ” But Mi GremuUe was by no 
means contented with the appearance of power. He 
was jealous of Lord Bute’s superior influence, and 

He -was IiLasQd and pelted at tha * Mi GienviJle to Loid Egie- 
opemng of Parliament, 26tliNov, mont, GienviLle Papeis, ii 86 
1762, and his family weie alaimed “ Gienville Papera, ii 32, S3 
for his personal safety 
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complained to the king that his Majestj-’s confidence 
was withheld fioin his immstei ^ As fond of poivei 
as the king himself, — and 'vvith a wiU as stiong and 
impel lous, — tenacious of his lights as a mimstei, and 
confident in his own abihties and influence, — he looked 
to Paihament lather than to the CiOAvn, as the souice 
of his authoiity 

The long finding his oivii scheme of goveinment op- The imp: 
posed, and di&blcmg the imcoiigemal \iews aiicl liaici Tiuteto^rr. 
tempei of his minister, icsolved to disuuss him on the 
first couvcment ojipoitumty ^ Accordingly, on the death 
of Lord Egiemont, he commissioned Lord Bute to open 
negotiations with Mi’ Pitt, foi the loimation of a new 
admimstiation And now the lung tasted the bitter 
fimts of his leceiit pohey He had piosciibed the 
Whig leaders He had deteimmed “ never upon any 
account to sufiei those immsteis of the late leigii, who 
had attempted to fetter and enslave linn, to come into 
his service, wlnle he hved to hold the sceptic ” ® Yet 
these weic the very mimsteis whom Mr Pitt jnojioscd 
to restore to power , and stranger stiU, — the premier in 
whom the king was asked to lepose liis confidence, 
was Earl Temple, who had recently aroused las bitter 
1 eseutmeiit His Maj esty w as not hkely so soon to i eti act 
Ills lesolution, and refused these liatefiil terras “My 
liououi IS concerned, ” he said, “and I must support it 
The Gieiivdle mimstry, however chstasteful, Avas not so 
hard to heai as the restoration of the cheadecl Wlugs, 
and he was thei efore ohhged to retain it Mr GrenviUe 
now lemonstiated more strongly than ever against the 


^ Gienville Papeis, u 84, 86, 80 
“ Ibicl,M 83,85 

5 Lettei of Lord Bute to the 
Diilte of Bedford, 2nd April, 1763 , 


Dulre of Bedford’s Conesporidence, 
III 224 , see also Grenville Paper's, 
u 93, 106, 196 
^Grenville Paper's, li 06, 107 
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influence ot the favouiite who had been employed to 
supplant huu the laug pionused Ins confidence to tlie 
imiusteis, and Lord Bnte letned fiom the couit * 
Tliough Geoige III and TVIi GiemuUe chffeied as to 
then relative poweis, they weie but too well agieed in 
tlieii pohcy Both weie aibitiaiy lu then views, im- 
2)atieut ot opposition, and lesolute in the exercise of 
authoiity The chief claims of the Gienville uiimstiy 
to chstiiiction weie its aibitiaiy proceedings against 
Wilkeb, which tlie king eiieouiaged and appioved, and 
the fiist taxation of America, winch he himself sug- 
gested ^ In the policy of pioscii]ition, which had 
dnigiaced the late ndnumstiatioii, the king ivas e\en 
more foiwaid than Ins umusteis Earl Temple’s 
fiiendslup foi Wilkes was pi unshed by the erasuie of 
Ins name fi'oin the list of piivy coimcfilois, and by 
disimsstil hoiu the lord-lieuteuaucy ot his coimty.^ 
Geneial Conway, Colonel Barre, and Colonel A’Couit 
weie, foi their votes lu raihamcut, depiived of then 
mihtaiy commands'*, and Loid Sholbiuue of Ins office 
ot aide-de-caui]! to his Majesty 

The piiiileges ot Paihameiit iveie systematically 
violated by the king Li older to guaid against the 
aibitiaiy inteiference of the Ciowii in its proceedings, 
raihaineiit had established, foi centimes, the constitu- 
tional doctiine that the king should not heai or give 
Cl edit to lepoits of its debates, and that no member 
should suflei molestation foi his speakmg oi reasomng ® 
Yet, duiiiig the pioceechugs of the Commons agamst 
Wilkes, the king obtained fiom Mi. Gienville the most 

^ RieimUe Piijieis, ii 1011, 4S.I, '* Chatham OoiiespuiidenGe,u 276, 

600 , Chatham Conesp , ii 230 , Walp Mem , u 66 
Pml IDst,xv 1.S27 «Eot Pail.iu 466,011, 4 Htm 

» Whaxall’s Mem , ii 111 YIII c 8 

3 May 7th, 1763, Grenville Pa- 
peiUjii 65, 
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Hunute and ciicumstaiitial repoits Not oiity did lio 
■vvatcli tlie piogiess of every debate, and tlie lesidt of 
eacli division, but he kept a jealous eye upon the opi- 
luous and votes of eveiy member, and expressed his pei- 
sonal resentment against all Avho did not siippoit the 
goveiiimcnt It was lie who fii&t piopo&ed the dis- 
missal of General Conway, “ both fiom his civd ard 
militaiy commissions. ” it was he who insisted on the 
lemoval of ]\Ii Fitzheibeit fiom the Boaid of Trade, and 
of ah placemen who took a chffeient \iew of paiha- 
mentaiy piivilege fiom that adopted by the couit’ 
]\Ii Gienvdle endeavouied to model ate the lung’s 
seventy he desmed to postpone such violent measuies 
tiU the pioceedmgs against Wilkes slioidd be con- 
cluded^ and, m the meantime, opened commumcations 
with General Conway in the hope of averting his dis- 
missal® But, at length the blow was stiiick, and 
General Conway was dismissed not only horn his 
office of Gloom of the Bedchamber, but fiom the 
command of Ins regiment of diagooiis ^ Mr Oalcraft 
was also deprived of the office of Deputy Mustei-Mastei ° 
The king himself was, throughout, the chief pionioter 
of this pohey of prosciiptioii ® 

To commit General Conway oi Colonel Barr4 to 
prison, as James I had comimtted Su Ecbvm Sandys, 

* GienviHe Papei-s, ii 102, 166, Geneial Conway yoted onoe only 
106 (letters fiom tlie king' to Sir apamst tlie muuatiy on General 
GienyiUe, 16th, 23id, and 24th Woiiants, having suppoited them 
Nov, 1763), ihid , 228, 228-9 in the contest with Wilkes (Sis- 

2 224, 229, 230, 266, 207, toiy of a Late 3Iinoi-aij, W1 , 

484 (Diaiy, 10th, 26th, and 80th JRocJungham Mem ,i 178), hut this 
Not , 2nd Dec 1763, 19th Jan, was not the case kD Giemille 
17(j4j m his Diaiy, Nov 16th, 1 703, siieaks 

5 Jhirf, 281— 238 of Ml Conway’s vote both times 

* Gienville Papers, ii 296 “Mr with the mmoiily — Oieimlle Pa- 

GienviUe never would admitthedis- u 223 

tinction hetiveen civil and military Ibid , 281 

appomtmenta ” — Gteiiville Papas, “ lizd, 297 , Walp Mem,i 403, 

II 234, 607 It has been stated that Rockmgham Mem , i 178 
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and ab Cliailes I liad comimtted Seldeii and other lead- 
ing membeis of the House of Commons, could not now 
have been attempted Hoi was the ill-omened ventiiie 
of Charles I against the five membeis hkely to be 
repeated, but the king ivas violatmg the same piiii- 
ciples of constitutional goveiiiment as his aibitiary pre- 
dccessois He pmushed, as fai as he was able, those 
who had mciuied Ins displeasine, foi their conduct ni 
Paihament , and demed them the protection which they 
claimed bom piivdege, and the laws of then country 
Yet the Commons submitted to this violation of them 
fieedom, with scaicely a mimmu '■ 

EuWic The iiots and popidai chscoiitents of this peiiod ought 

contont'j convinced the king that his statcsmanslup was 

not successful He had aheady saciificed his popu- 
laiity to ail ill-iegulated love of powei But he con- 
tinued to chiect every measiue of the government, 
whether of legislation, of adraimstiatioi], or of patron- 
age , and by means of the faithful lepoits of his 
numstei, he constantly assisted, as it weie, in the 
dehberatious of Parhameiit ^ 

King’s dif- In 1765, chffei ences again arose between the Inng and 
the Gienvdle mimstiy They had justly offended him by 
tlieiT mismanagement of the Kegenoy Bill — ^they had 
disputed with him on questions of patronage and ex- 
peiiditiiie, — they had weaned him mth long argu- 
ments in the closet and, in the month of May, having 
completely lost his Majesty’s confidence, he mtimated 
to them Ins intention of dispensing with then services 

’ Pnil Hist , XVI 17G6 you know it was my ordeis to be 

CTiemille Papeis, in 4-16, 21- ntteuded this evening I expect 
37. Tliekiiig’s comnimiicationsweie you, theicfoie, to come tlie moment 
sometimes suflieientlv peiemptoiy j on receive this ” — Qienvilh Pa- 
Wntmg May 21st, 1703, he says yiu 9, iii 40 
“Mr drenviUe, I am surprised “Seem/zf^p 142 
that you are not yet come, when * Walp Mem , u 161 
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But the Iving, aftei vam iiegotiatious ivitli IMi Pitt 
thiough the Duke of Cunibeilaud, fiadiug himself 
unable to foim anothei acbiunistration, Avas again 
compelled to letam them m office. They had sus- 
pected the seciet influence of Loid Bute in thiA'-ait- 
ing then counsels , and to him they attiibiited 
their disnussal ^ The fiist condition, theiefore, 
on Avluch they consented to lemaiii m office, Avas 
that Loid Bute shoidd not be siiflered to nitei- 
feie in Ins Majesty’s councils “iii any mannei oi 
shape Avliatevei ” ^ To tlus the long pledged himself 
and though suspicions of a secret correspondence AAUth 
Loi d Bute Avei e still cntei tamed, thei e is every i eason foi 
beheAuug that he adheicd to liis piomisc^ Indeed, he 
had aheady acqimed so much confldcnce in his oaaui 
aptitude foi business, that he no longer lelicd upon the 

' Sogreat AvosiliejenlouBy of Ml Busincious of Loid Bute's inflii- 
G-iemille and the Hidce of Bedfoid euce, that hemg told in No- 
of the influence of Loid Bute m vember, 1705, by Mi Jentmson 
1704, that they weie nnAious to that Loid Bute bad only seen the 
insist upon bis lemamng in the king twice dimng lus illness in 
country, tboiigb be said be Aves tired the spring, be aaj's in bis diary 
of it, and bad daugbteis to many, “Wbicb fact Mi Giemnlle eonld 
and otbei business — 3Ii &)en- not be biouglit to believe He 
viUe’s JDut)!/, lOtb and 28tb Jan, oivned, bowcvei, to Mi Gieniille 
1704 , Gi envtUe Papos, ii 48.S, 488 that tlie mteicouiae in wntuig^be- 

“ Mmute of Cabinet, 22nd May, tween bis Majesty and Lord Bute 
1706, GienviUe Panels, iii 41, tb , always contuiiiod, teUing biui that 
184 , Adolpbus, i 170 be know the king wrote to bim a 

8 “ At eleven o’clock at mgbt the joimial every day of what passed, 
long sent for Mi GienviUe, and and as minute a one ns if, said he, 
told Inm be bad consideied upon ‘youi boy at school was dneeted 
the pioposnls made to him be did by you to unite lus jouiual to you ’ ” 
piomise and declaie to them that — Oi emiUe Papet s, \u 220 
Loid Bute sboidd nevei,duectly nor It was not until Dee 1708, that 
induectly,bavo anTtbing to dowitb Mi Grenville seems to have been 
his bnsmesB, noi give advice upon peisuaded that Lord Bute’s influ- 
anytbingwbatevei ” — Piaiy.Gien- enco was lost jffo then concuned 
ville Papet 6, iii 186 m the prevnibng opinion of “the 

-^Mom ofO J 06-68,111, kmgbemggiownmdiffeienttobim. 

Ml Mackintosh to Bail Temple, but the pimcess being m the same 
Aug 30tb, 1765, Chmmlle Papers, sentiments towards him na bu- 
rn 81 Wraxall’s 3Icm,-a 73, fore ” — Duoy, GieimUe Papas, 
&c Mr GreuviUe was still so iv 408 
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Negotia- 
tion? TTltll 
tho Wliig? 


Jalj, 1705 


counsels of Ins favoimte ' He ivas able to rule alone ; 
and -wanted instruments, latbei than adviseis The 
second coudition was the dismissal of Mr, Stuait Mac- 
kenzie, Loid Bute’s bi other, fiom the office of Privy 
Beal m Scotland, and from the management of the 
ahiuis of that country In this, too, the lang yielded, 
though soiely against his wiU, as he had piomised the 
office foi hfe ^ Meanwlule the breach between the king 
and Ins ministers became still wider They had been 
forced upon Imn by necessity , they knew that he was 
plotting their speedy overthrow, and protested against 
theintiigiies by which then influence was counteracted 
The Duke of Bedford besought the lung “ to peimit his 
authority and his favour to go together,” ^ and these re- 
inonstiances were represented by the king’s ft rends as 
insolent and oveibeaimg ^ An outcry was raised against 
the immsteis that they “desued to enslave the lung,” 
who was now determined to make any sacrifices to 
get lid of them 

The negotiations for a new mimstry were again 
conducted on behalf of the lang, by his uncle the Diflce 
of Cumberland Such was the popular hatred of Lord 
Bute and Ins coimtiymeu, that the Duke’s foimer 
seventies against the Scotch, which had gained for 
linn the name of “the Butcher,” were now a claim to 
popular favour The rebellious Scots had been treated 
as they deserved, and he who had aheady chastised 
them, -was not the man to favour then pretensions at 
coiut 

These negotiations were protracted foi seven weeks, 

* Bedfoid Conesp , m 2G4 lespniidence, m Intiod, pp xlin 

’ tVnlp Geo III , 11 176 , Gien- xlv 280 , GienvillQ Papers, iii 104 
\i11b Papers, lu 186 Hewasaftei- ^ Jimma, Lettei 'ixui , Bmke’s 
wards lestoied in 1706 by tbe Earl "Woiks, ii 160 Walp Geo ITT 
of Cbathnm— 46,302 ii 182, Bedford Coi i esp , m 280 

^ 12tb June, 1706 , Bedfoid Coi- 
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■while the couiitiy -was vutually -without a govcinment ^ 
Mr Pitt was again imjnacticable the huthei coii- 
tuiuance of the Grienville mimstiy could not be enduied , 
and, at length, the lung was i educed to the necessity 
of sunendeiing hi m self once moie to the voiy men 
whom he most dieaded 

The Maiquess of Eockinghani, the leadei of the ob- 
noxious Wing aiistocracy, — the statesman whom he had 
leceiitly removed bom his heutenancy, — the king was 
now obhged to accept as Piemiei , and Geneial Conway, 
whom he had depiivcd of his legimeiit, became a 
Societary of State, and leadei of the House of Coimiions 
The policy of piosciiption was, foi a time at least, le- 
vcised and condemned kli' Pitt, when sohcited by the 
Duke of Cumbeilandto take office, had named as one 
of his conditions, the lestoiation of officers dismissed 
on pohtical gioimds This the lang had anticipated, 
and was piepared to grant The Eockingham achmms- 
tiation insisted on the same terms , and according to Mi 
Biuke “ discountenanced, and it is hoped for evei abo- 
hshed, the dangeious and imconstitutional piactice of re- 
mo vingmihtaiy officeis, for then votes in Paihament”® 

The Whig leaders Aveie not less ]ealous of the in- 
fluence of Loid Bute, than the mimstiy whom they 
displaced, and before they would accept office, they 
insisted “that the thought of leplacing Mr Mackenzie 
shoidd be laid aside , and also that some of the pai- 
ticular friends of the Eail of Bute should be lemoved, 
as a proof to the woild that the Eail of Bute slioidd 
not either piibhcly oi privately, directly or indmectly, 
have any concern oi influence m piibhc afians, oi in 

^ Walp Mem , n 102 “ Short Account of a Late ghoit 

^ Ibid , 11 166 Ilulte of Cum- Admimstiation. 
berlaud’a Naiiative , Rockingham 
Mem,i 193-190 
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tlie management oi disposition of public employments ” ^ 
These conditions being agreed to, a immstiy so con- 
stituted -was hkely to be independent of coint in- 
fluence yet it was soon lepioaclied ivith submission 
The img’a to the “ uiteiioi' Cabinet ” Mi Pitt said, “ Methiiiks I 
fiionds plainly discovei the tiaces of an oveiiuhng influence 
and while he disavowed any piejuchce against the 
countiy of Loid Bute, he declared that “ the man ot 
that countiy wanted wisdom, and held principles in- 
compatible with fieedom” This supposed influence 
was disclaimed on the pait of the government by 
Geneial Conway “ I see notlmig of it,” said ho, “ I feel 
nothing of it I disclaim it for myself, and as far as 
my disceinnicnt can leach, foi the lest of his Majesty’s 
immstois ” ^ 

MTiether Loid Bute had, at this time, any mfluence at 
couit, was long a subject of doubt and contioveisy. It 
was confidently beheved by the piibhc, and by many of 
the best nifoimcd of his contempoiaiies, but Loid Bute, 
seveialyeais aftei wards, so exphcitly domed it, that his 
demal may be accepted as conclusive ® The Inng’s 
fi rends, however, had become more numeious, and 
acted under bettei disciphne. Some of them held offices 
m the government oi household, yet looked to the king 
for instructions, instead of to the numsters These gene- 


' Paiici fliawn up by Duke of measuies, eitlier dueotly oi uuli- 
Newca-'tlCjitoe/.Kuyfirtiu Mem 21S iCLtly, b> liimself oi any otliei, Horn 
’ Debate ou the Acldiess, 1700, tlie tune wken the late Duke of 
Pm I lint , XVI 07, 101 Cumbeiland was consulted m the 

Ills son, Loid MountMtuait, anougemeut of a minif-tiy m 1701, 
svntuigOLt 2.1, 177S, said “Loid to the picsent hom ”■ — Tomhne's 
Bute authoiiHL'S me to say that he Life of PiU, i 452, n See also 
declmes upon his solemn oid of Rockiugliaui Mem , i 368 — S60 , 
honour, he has not had the hon- LoidBiougham’sSketcheBof Stntes- 
om of wnitiilg on hia Majesty, but mon, IFoi/u, m 49 , Edmb Dei 
atliia levde oi diawmg-ioom , uor c\li 94, Quait Rey, pxxxi 230 
has he piesmued to offer any ad- Loid John Bussell’s Intioduotiou 
vice 01 opmion conctrmng the dis- to vol ui of Bedfoid Coriespond- 
poBition of offices, «r the conduct of ence, xxxiii 
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lally had obscuie bixt luciative offices, in the gift of 
tlie long himself and other membeis of the loyal family ^ 

But the gieater pait of the long’s fiiends were inde- 
pendent membeis of Parhament, whom various motives 
had atti acted to the personal support of the long Many 
were mfluenced by high notions of prerogative, — by 
loyalty, by confidence m the judgment and honesty of 
the hmg, and by personal attacliment to lua Majesty, — 
and many by hopes of favom and advancement They 
foinied a distinct paity, and then coherence was seemed 
by the same causes which generally contribute to the 
formation of party ties But then pimciples and posi- 
tion were inconsistent with constitutional government 
Their services to the king weie no longei confined to 
counsel, oi pohtical intiigue ; but were oigamsed so as to 
influence the dehberations of Paihaiiient And then 
oigamsation for such a purpose, marked a fmther ad- 
vance in the unconstitutional pohey of the comt 

The king continued peisonally to duect the mcasiu’es The img’s 
of the mnnsters, moie particulaily in the disputes 
with the Ameiican colomes, which, in his opimon, 
involved the lights and honoin of Ins crown ^ He 
was lesolutely opposed to the repeal of the Stamp 
Act, winch the mimsteis had thought necessaiy 
for the concihation of the colomes He lesisted this 
measme in council , but finding the mmisteis resolved 
to carry it, he opposed them in Pai’hament by the au- 
thority of his name, and by his peisonal influence over 
a consideiable body of Ins paihamentaiy adherents® 

The king affected, indeed, to support the ministers, and 
to dechne the use of his name in opposing them “ Lord 

' Bmlce’s Pieseut Discontents, this lie ■would novel consent ” — 

Works, 11 2C-1 Cc> enmlle Papa s, iii 370, 371 

^Tho lung said Ins ministers “"Wain Man, ii 260, 331, n 
“ V, oidd undo Ins people, in mvmg Roclmgham Mem , ii 250, 201 
up the lights of his eiown that -to 
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Haicoiut suggested, at a distance, that Ins Majesty 
might make his sentiments known, which might 
prevent the lepeal of the act, if his mimsteis should 
push that ineasme The king seemed averse to that, 
said he would nevei iiifluence people in then paiha- 
mentary opimons, and that he had piomised to support 
his mimsters ” ‘ But, howovei tlie lung may ha\ e 
affected to deprecate the use of his name, it was un- 
questionably used by his fi rends ' , and wlule he 
himself admitted the unconstitutional chaiactei of such 
a proceeding, it found a defendei iii Loid MansHcld 
In discussing tliis mattei with the king, his lordship 
argued “ that, though it would be unconstitutional to 
endeavour by his Maje''ty’s name to cany questions in 
Paihamciit, yet where the Ian lid rights of the king and 
Puihaineiit were to be asserted and maintained, he 
thought the malang lus Majesty’s opinion in siqipoit ot 
those lights to be knoAvn, ivas fit and becoming ” ® In 
Older to counteiact this secret influence, Lord Eocknig- 
ham obtained theking’sAViitten consent to the passing of 
the bill ^ 

The mimsteis had to contend against another 
difficulty, which the tactics of the comt had created 
Not only iveie they opposed by mdepeiident membeis 
of the couit party, but members holding office, 
upon whose support mmisteis iveie justified in rely- 
ing, — were encouraged to oppose them , and retained 
then offices, Avhile voting iii the ranks of the Op- 
position The Iviiig, Avho had pumshed ivitli so much 
seventy any opposition to measiues ivhich he ap- 
proved, noAv upheld and protected those placemen, 
who opposed the inimsterral mea'iiires to which 

' Ml CtrennUe’s Hiaiy, Jan 31, Mem , it 28B , RoekuiQliam Mem 
17(50, GiemillB Papers, m 363 i 277, 203 

’ OicnviUePapei 1,111 374,^011) ^ jj, 374 

‘ Eoelsmgliaiii Mem , 1 300 
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lie himself objected In vaan the numfcjtei& remonstiated 
again&t then conduct the king was leady with excuses 
and pioinises , but lus chosen band weie safe from the 
indignation of the Goveimnent Nor was then opposition 
confined to the lepeal of the Stamp Act, — a subject 
on which they might have affected to entertaui con- 
scientious sciuplcs but it was vexatiously continued 
against the general measiues of the admmistiation * 
Well nnght Ml Binke teim tins “an opposition of a 
new and singular charactei, — an opposition of place- 
men and pensioneis ” ^ Loid Eockingham piote&ted 
against such a system ivliile in office ® , and after Ins 
dismissal, took occasion to obseive to lus Majesty, that 
“when he had the honoiu of being in his Majesty’s 
ser\T.ce, the measiues of adimmstiatioii weic thwarted 
and obstiucted by men in office, acting like a coips , 
that he flatteied himself it was not entiiely with his 
Majesty’s inchnation, and would assiue lum it was very 
detiimental to lus seivice ” * This system, to use the 
ivoids of Ml Buike, tended “to produce neithei the 
secmity of a free Government, nor the energy of a mo- 
narchy that IS absolute ” ® 

The king, meamvhile, had lesolved to ovei throw 
the Bockingham iiunistiy, which was on every account 
distasteful to Imn He disappiovedthen' hbeial pohey 
he ivus jealous of their poweifril party, which he de- 
sned to bieak up, and, above all, he leseiitecl them 
independence. He desued nnmsteis to e:s:eGUte his 
■will , and these men and then paitj’- weie the obstacles 
to the cheiished object of his ambition 

' Mem , n. 269, 831, n , ® Wnlp Metn , li 322 

nocliinghani Mom , i 260, 294, .321 ^ Hoclangham Mem , n 63 

^ A Hhoit Accoimt of a Late Shoit ‘ Picaeut Discontents, TFoi I, ii 

Admimatration 721 

VOL I D 
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Duke of At lengtli, m July, 1766, they were imgiacioiisly clis- 
niMsti'y! missed', and his Majesty now expected ft om the hands of 
1766 jyjQ, admimstratiou bettei suited to Ins own views 

and pohcy, Mr Pitt’s greatness had naturally pomted 
him out as the fittest man foi such a task, and theie weic 
othei circumstances winch made him personally ac- 
ceptable to the lung Haughty as was the demeanom of 
that distinguished man in the senate, and among his 
equals, his beating in the loyal presence was humble 
and obseqiuous The truth of Mi’ Burke’s well-known 
sarcasm, that “ the least peep into that closet intoxicates 
Inm, and will to the end of Ins hfe,”^ was lecogmsed 
by all his conteinpoiaiies ® 

A statesman wnth at least the outwaid qnahties of a 
coiubei, was hkely to give the king some repose aftoi 
Ins colhsions with the two last mimstiies He now iindei- 
took to foimaii admini&tiatiou under the Duke of Giaf- 
tou, with the office of Privy Seal, and a seat in the 
ITjipei House, as Eail of Chatham 
The lung's Pol aiiotliei leasou also Loid Chatham was accept- 

Theyagieed, though foi difieient 
puities loasoiis, m the pohcy of biealang up paity comiexions 
This was now the settled obj'ect of the king, which he 
puisued wntli imceasiiig cainestness In wi'iting to 


’ W'lilp Woni , 11 837, 

“ Letltv to Loid Rocliingluim, 
Rocliinglmm Jlem , ii 2b0 
® C'linse Piicc <said, ‘‘that at the 
lerte, lie (i e Loid Chatham) used 
to hour sio hnv, -y "ii emihl see t)ii» tip 
of ln3 hoohed no,c la Worn hia 
logs ” — HocLimiham Hlem , ii 83 
lie had heoii m the hnhit of hncel- 
ing at the hedsido of Geoige II, 
while tiaiisactmghn^imoss — Tlif/ 1- 
all’b Mom, 11 5j That ho was 
over tme to his chai teter, is illus- 


tiated hy the ahjert temis of his 
lettei to the kmg on lesigniug tho 
othee of Piiw Seal, two yeais 
alleiwaids “Undei this load of 
unlinppinoHs. I will not despan- of 
loiii Majesty’s jmidon, while I 
supplicate ngam on my loiecs yotu' 
Majestj 's meicy, and most himihly 
Huploie your Majesty’s loyal pei- 
iiussiou to lesioii that high office ” 
Util Oftohei, 17C)S, Chatham Coi- 
iesp,iu 311 
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Loid CluUliam, July 29tli, 176GS lie said “ I know the 
Eail of Chatham will zealously give his aid towaids 
destioying nU party distmctions, and restoring that 
suhoidination to government winch can alone preserve 
that inestimable blessing, hberty, from degenerating 
into hcentiousness.” ^ Again, December 2nd, 1766, 
he wi’ote to the Earl of Chatham “ To rout out the 
present method of parties banding togcthei, can only be 
obtained by vathstaiiding then unjust demands, as well 
as the engaging able men, be their private coimesions 
where they wiU ” ® AM again, on the 25th June, 1767 . 
“ I am thoroughly resolved to encounter any difficulties 
rather than yield to faction ” ^ 

By tins pohey the long hoped to fruther his cheiished 
scheme of uici easing his oivn peisonal uilluence To 
overcome the Wing connexion, was to bring into office 
the friends of Loid Bute, and the court party who were 
subservient to his views Lord Chatham adopted the 
king’s pohey for a very different pmpose Though iii 
outward observances a comdiei, he was a constitu- 
tional statesman, opposed to government by preroga- 
tive, and couit influence His caieei had been due to 
his own gemus independent of party, and superior to 
it, he had trusted to his eloquence, lus statesmanship, 
and populaiity And now, by breaking up parties, he 
hoped to iide over them all His project, however, 
completely failed Having offended and exasperated 
the Wings, he found himself at the head of au ad- 
mimstiation composed of the king’s friends, who 
thwarted him, and of discordant elements over which 
he had no contiol. 


‘ luUoduction io\ol. Ill of Bed- ^ Ilml, ni 137 
fold Conesp , 4 Ihd , 370 

’ Chtitliam Oorresp., lu 31 

u 2 
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He cliacoveicd, when it was too late, that the king 
had been moie sagacious than himself, — and that 
whale his oivii powei and connexions had crumbled 
away, the couit party had obtained a dangerous ascend- 
ency Parties had been bioken up, and pieiogative 
tiiumphed The leadeis of parties had been i educed 
to insignificance, whde the kmg dnected public afTaiis 
accoiding to his own wdl, and upon pimciples dan- 
ger oiis to pubhc hberty AccoiduagtoBmike, “Avhen 
he had accomphshed his scheme ot adimmstiation, he 
was no longei mimstei ” ^ To lejJan the imschief which 
had been done, he afterwards sought an alhance 
■with the party which, ivlien in power, he had ahenated 
bom him “Poimei httlc diffeiences must be for- 
gotten, ” he said, “when the contest is pro arm ei 
focis.” ^ 

Meanwhile, other cucunistauces contiibuted to in- 
crease the influence of the king Much of Loid Cha- 
tham’s populaiity had been saciiliced by the acceptance 
of a peerage , and lus personal influence was dimimshed 
by his lemoval fioni the House of Oommons, where he 
had been paiamoiuit His holding so obsciue a jilacc 
as that of Piny Seal, also took much fiom lus weight 
as a niiuistei His melancholy piostiation soon after- 
wards inci eased the feebleness and disunion of the 
administration Though lus was its leading mind, foi 
mouths he was incapacitated bom attending to any 
busuiess He even refused an inter vieiv to the Dulre of 
Grafton, thepieniiei and to General Conway, though 
commissioned by the lung to confei until him ^ It is not 
surpnsiug that the Duke of Grafton should complain of 
the languor under which “ every bianch of the adnuius- 

^ S^iePcli on American Taxation “ Cliatliam Conesp , in 218 

* RocliiTigliam Mem , ii. 143. « Walp Mom , ii 433 
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tvatiou laboured from lus absence ”* Yet tlie king, 
miting to Loid Okatliam, January 23id, 17 G 8, to 
di'.suade lum from re&igmng tlie Pi ivy Seal, said 
“ Though confined to yoiu’ house, your name has been 
sulficient to enable my admimstiation to proceed 
At length, however, m Octobei, 1768, completely broken 
down, he resigned his office, and withdrew fiom the 
admim&tiation ® 

The absence of Lord Chatham, and the utter dis- 
oigamsation of the mmistiy, left the king fi.ee to exercise 
Ills own mfluence, and to direct the pohcy of the country, 
without control Had Loid Chatham been there, the 
niimstiy would have had a pohcy of its own now it 
had none, and the Duke of Griafton and Loid North, 

— paitly fiom mdolence, and partly from facfiity, — con- 
sented to follow the stiongei wfil of then sovereign^ 

On his side, the king took advantage of the disiuption 
of party ties, winch he had taken pains to promote Li 
the absence of distmctive pimciples, and party leaders, 
members of Paihament were exposed to the duect in- 
fluence of the Crown Accoiding to Horace Walpole, 

“ everybody ran to coiut, and voted for whatever the 
court desued”® The mam object of the long in 
breaking up paities, had thus been secured 

On the lesiguation of the Duke of Grafton, the king’s Lovd 
ascendency in the councils of his numsters was fiutlrei Rimsky, 
inci eased by the accession of Lord North to the chief 

1 Letter to Loid Cliathain, 8tli neas been a^aiiinerl foi political pm - 
Febi’uaiy, 1707 , Chatbam Coiiosp , poaea, aa it was fiequently lepie- 
m 194 sented, that m August, 1777, he gave 

“ Chatbam Coiresp , 111 318 LadyCbathainageueiallettei of at- 
® In bis lettei to the long, Octo- tomey, empowoimg bei to tiansact 
her 14tb, be said, “ All chance of all business foi him — Chatham Coi - 
lecoveiy wiU be piediided by my ics^ijiu 282 
continuing longei to bold the Pnvy * Walp Mom , m 62, 67, « 

Seal ” — Chatham Couesp.ra 314 ® Ibid, to. 381, w See olsoiiid, 

So little bad Loid Cbatbam’s lU- lu. 02. 

n 3 
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clii-ectlou of public affaus That nuuibtei , by piiuciple a 
Tory, and favoiuable to pieiogative, — m chaiactei in- 
dolent and good tempered, — and peisonally attached to 
the king, — ^yielded up Ins own opuuons and judgment, 
and foi yeais consented to be the passive instrument of 
the loyal will ‘ The peisecution of Willies, the stiain- 
ing of paihameritary piivilege, and the coeicion of 
Ameiica, weie the disastious fruits of the coiut pohcy. 
Thioughout this adimiustiation, the king staked his 
personal credit upon the success of his measures , and 
legal ded opposition to his muusteis as an act of dis- 
loyalty, and theu defeat as an affront to Innisclf ^ 

In 1770, Lord Chatham stated in Paihament, that 
since the king’s accession there had been no oiiginal 
(i e independent) imni^tei and examples abound of 
the king’s peisonalpaiticipatiou in eveijr politic.il event 
of this period 

Putiic While the Opposition were stiugghng to reverse tlio 
P^’oceedmgs of the Hoii'^o of Commons against Wilkes, 

thpKiug and Lord Chatham was about to move an address for 
dissolving Parhainent, the king’s le'^entment knew 
no bounds In conversations ■with Geneial Comvay, 
at this time, he decltued he would abdicate his ciown 
rather than comply -with this addie&s “Yes,” said the 
king, laying his hand on his swoid, “I -will have recoin se 
to this, sooner than yield to a dissolution ot Paiha- 
ment And opimons have not been wantuig, that 

' Walp Mem. 11 96, ii , tb ,m aiistocioci, tlio Pniliameut agmnst 
100, n , ‘iViaxalrs Mem , i 123 the people, (md the nation against 

Ml Massey says, Loid Noith -was the colonies” — Ibtd , 126 
“ the only man of pailiamentarv * W^nlp Mom , in 200 and n. , iv 
reputation ivho woidd not hai e m- 76 

sisted” on tho expulsion of the king’s 04, Hansard’s Pail 

fiionds — 1 424 Always in Hist.xvi 842 ^Moich 2ncL 1770) 
fay our of powei and aiithonty, i 14th May, 1770 Rockingham 
“ he supported the kmg against the Mem , ii, 179 ° 
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tlie king was actually piepaied to lesist what he deemed 
an invasion of lus pieiogative, by mihtaiy force ' 

On the 26th Eebiuaiy, 1772, while the Eoyal Mar- 
iiage Bill was pending in the House of Lords, the 
king thus wi’ote to Loid North “I expect eveiy 
iieive to be strained to cany the bdl It is not a 
f|uestion lelatmg to adnnmstiation, but personally to 
myself, tlieiefoie I have a right to expect a hearty 
siippoit houi eveiy one in iny seivice, and I shall re- 
member defaulteis Again, on the 14th March, 1772, 
he wiote “I ivi&h a hst could be piepaied of those 
that went away, and of those that deserted to the 
ininonty (on division ui the committee) That woidd 
be a ride foi my conduct in the diawmg-iooin to- 
iiioiiow”® Again, 111 another letter, he said* “lam 
gieatly incensed at the piesiimption of Chailes Fox, in 
foiciug you to vote with lum last mght ” * . “I 

hope you will let him know that you are not insensib le of 
his conduct towaids you ” ® And the king’s confidence 
111 his own influence over the dehbeiations of Paiha- 
mcnt, appears from another lettei, on the 2Gth June, 
1774, where he said “ I hope the Crown will always be 
able, in eithei House of Paihameiit, to thiow out a bdl , 
but I shall never consent to use any expression which 
tends to estabhsh, that at no time the light of the Crown 
to dissent is to be used.”® • 

The king not only watched how membeis spoke and 
voted ^ or whether they abstained from votuig ® , but 

1 Massey, Hist , i p 489 Broiigham’a Works, m 84 

Fox Mem, i, 76, Loid ® LordBroiigham’sWoiksjin 85 
Brougham’s Woiks, m 70. ’ King to Lord Noitk, 6tk Apiil, 

5 Lord Biougkam’s Woik^ m 80 1770 , Lord Brougham’s Woiks, lu 

^ 16th Fehiuniy, 1774 Inpio- 71, 88, 106, 108 
ceedmga agamst pimters of a hhel « KmgtoLoidNortli,12tliMaich, 
on the spefikei, Su F Noiton 1772, 6th April, 26th Oct ,1778, 28th 

^ Fox Mem, i 00, Lord Feb, 4th and 0th March, 1779 
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Dismissal 
of officers 


Tlio long 
identifies 


even if they iveie silent, when he liad expected them to 
speak ' No “ whipper-iii ” fiom the Treasiny could have 
been moie keen oi full of expedients, in influencing 
the votes of membeis in ciitical divisions He was 
ready, also, to take advantage of the absence of oppo- 
nents Healing that Mi Nox was going to Pans, he 
unote to Lord North, loth November, 1776 “Bring 
as much forward as you can befoie the lecess, as leal 
business is nevei so ivell consideied as when the atten- 
tion of the House is not taken up with noisy declama- 
tion ” 3 

Military officers weie still exposed to marks of the 
king’s displeasme Li 1773, Lieutenant-Colonel Bane 
and Sn Hugh Williams, both refiactory membeis of 
Paihamcnt, ivere passed ovei in a bievet, or piomotion , 
and Colonel Bairc^, m order to maik his sense of the in- 
justice of this act of powei, icsigned his comimssion iii 
the aimy'* The king, howevei, appears to have modi- 
fied his opinions as to Ills light ot depuving membeis 
of mihtaiy commands, ou account of then conduct m 
Paihameiit Wntmg to Loid Noitli, 5th Maich, 1779, 
he says “ I am stiongly of opvmon that the general 
ofikers, who thioitgh Paihameut have got govern- 
ments, .should, on opposing, lose them This is very 
(hffeicnt fioni removing them fiom their uuhtaiy com- 
mands 

Not ivithoiit many affioiits, and much iiiipopulaiity. 


' lung to Loid North, 7tli Jan , 'Wbika, lu 103 He was niconsed 
1770 “ Suipiiaed that T Towns- against Ilundas foi the same lea- 

end was silent ” — King to Loid son, 24th Fth , 1778 — Ibid, 100 
North, lOtli Dec , 1772 Jbid , 81 “ King to Loid North, 0th Feb , 

"I should think Loid G Geiiname 1776 , 5th and 0th hlaich, 1770 
might TTith gieat piopiioty ha\ e “ Loid Brougham ’sWoiks, lu 97 
said a few woids to put the defence Chatham Conesp , iv 24.3, 2ol 
m motion ” — King to Loid North, “ Lord Biougham's Woiks, iii 
2iid Feb , 1778. LoidDiougham’s ISO. 
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the Iving and his niim&tei long tiiiimphed over all Mmseif 
opposition 111 Paihainont ^ , but iii 1778, the signal fadiu’e 
of then pohcy, the ciisis in American affaus, and the mmistiy 
impending wai with France, obliged them to enter mto 
negotiations with Lord Chatham, foi the admission of 
that statesman and some of the leadeis of Opposition 
into the mimstiy The king needed their assistance, 
but -was lesolved not to adopt then pohcy He would 
accept them as mstiuments of his own wdl, but not as 
lespoiihible mimsteis It then counsels should prevail, 
lie' would Imnselt be humdiated and disgiaced 

In a lettei to Lord North, 15th Maich, 1778, the 
lung says “ Honestly, I would lathei lose the ciown 
I now weal, than beai the igiionnny of possessing 
it midei then shacldes ” ^ And, again, on the 17th of 
Maich, he wiites “I am stdl leady to accept any pait 
of them that wiU come to the assistance of my piesent 
efficient mimsteis but, wlnlst any ten men in the Icmg- 
dom wdl stand by me, I ivill not give myself up to 
bondage My dear Loid, I wdl lather iisk my ciown 
than do what I tlimlc peisonaUy chsgiuceful It is im- 
possible tins nation should not stand by me If they 
wiU not, tliey shall have another lung, for I never will 
put my hand to what will make me rmseiable to the 
last horn of my hfe ” ® Again, on the 18th, he writes 
“ Bather than be shackled by those desperate men (if 
the nation wdl not stand by me), I wdl rathei see any 
foim of government mtrodiiced mto this island, and 
lose my ciown, rather than wear it as a disgrace”^ 

The failure of these negotiations, followed by the death 

1 Fox Mem , i 116, 119 110 , Fox Mem , i 191 

* Lord Bioiigham’s Works, ui * Lord Brougham’s Works, irr 
108 , Fox Mem , r 189 111 , Fox Mem , i 193. 

® Lord Brorrgham’s Works, rrr 
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of Loid Chatham, left unchanged the unfoitmiatc ad- 
imiubtiation of Loid ISToith 

Overtiues, indeed, were made to the Whig leadei.N, 
to jom a new imiuetiy undei Loid Weymouth, which 
were, peihaps miwi&ely, dechncd ^ , and hencefoith 
the lung was resolved to aduut none to his coimcils 
without exacting a pledge of coiiiphance with his 
■wishes Thus, on the 4th Febmaiy, 1779, -uniting to 
Loid Hoi th, he says “You may now sound Lord Howe , 
but, before I name him to preside at the Adimialty 
Boaid, I must expect an exphcit decimation that he 
will zealously concur m pxosecutmg the war in all the 
cpiaiteis of the globe Again, on the 22nd June, 
1779, he writes “Befoie I ■vinll hetU of any man’s 
readiness to come into office, I will expect to see it 
signed iindei his ox\m hand, that he is resolved to keep 
the empu'e entire, and that no tioops shall consequently 
be Avitlidiawn horn thence (z e Ameiica), noi mdc- 
pendence ever allowed 

At this time it was openly avowed in the House of 
Commons by Lord Geoige Geimame, that the liing 
was his o-wn nunister, and IMi Fox lamented “ that his 
Majesty was Ins oxvii miad\ised mimstei Hoi was 
it unnatuial that the kuig slioidd expect such sub- 
nufesion hoin other statesmen, when his first mnustei 
was caiiymg out a pohcy of which he disapproved, but 
wanted lesolutiou to lesist®, — and when Parhameiit 
had hitherto supported his ill-omened measiues Li 
October, 1779, Loid Hoith, iviiting to the long coucein- 
ing the lesignation of Loid Gowei, who was averse to 
the contuiuance of the Ameiican war, which, m his 

* Fox Mem , 1 207 , Loid J ■> Dec 1th, 1 778, on iL Coke’s 
Eiissell’s Life of Fox, i 103 motion upon Clmtou’s pioclania- 

“ Loid Brougliimi’a Woiks, m, tion j Fox Mem , i 203 
127 , Fox Mem , i. 211, 212 » Fox Mem , i, 211, 212 

« Th„i, 2SP. 
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opiiiioD, “must end in rum to his Majesty and the 
coimtiy,” says • “ In the argument Loid Noith had cer- 
taiidy one disadvantage, which is that he held in his 
heait, and has held lor three years past, the same 
opinion as Lord Go'vvei ” * 

Again, ho'wevei, the long 'was reduced to tieat 'with 
the Opposition , hut ivas not less resolute 111 his deter- the Oppo- 
imnatioii that no change of rmnisteis shordd affect the 
policy of his measures On December 3id, 1779, he 
was prevailed upon to give Lord Thrulow authority to 
open a negotiation with the leaders of the Ojipositiou, 
and expressed his ivilhnguess “to admit into his confi- 
dence and seimce any men ol public spmt and talents, 
who -will join with part of the present imnistiy in form- 
ing one on a more enlarged scale, pio’videdit be ruider- 
stood that every means are to be employed to keep the 
cuipiie entire, to piosecnte the present just and uiipro- 
loked wai in all its blanches, with the utmost 'vigour, 
and that his Majesty’s past measures be treated 'with 
piopoi respect”^ Dinding the comphance of inde- . 
pendent statesmen less ready than he desired, he -vviites 
to Lord Thrulow, 18th December, 1779 “Fromthecold 
disdani with which I am treated, it is evident to me 
what treatment I am to expect from Opposition, if I 
was to call them mto my ser'vice To obtain then sup- 
port, I must dehver up my person, iny pnnciples, and 
my domimoiis into then hands ” ® In other words, the 
lung dreaded the admission of any ministers to his 
cormcils, ivlio claimed an independent judgment upon 
the pohey for which they would become responsible 

In the meantime, the mcreasmg influence of the Protests 
Clown, and the active personal exercise of its preroga- 

the Crown, 

' King’s Letters to Lord Korfh ; 139, Pox Mem, i 237 1779 80 

Loid Bioimlmm’s Worts, in 161 “ Lord Bronglmm’s Woiks, iii 

“ Lord BiougliaTn’s 'Woiks, iii 140, Pox Mem , i, 238. 
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tives, weie attiactmg tlic attention of tlie people and 
of Pailiament Li the debate on the addiess at the open- 
ing of Paihament, 25 th ISfovembei, 1779 , Mr Fox said 
“He saw very eaily indeed, in the piesent leign, the 
plan of government which had been laid down, and had 
since been iiivanably piusiied in every depaitmcut It 
was not the mcie rumour ot the stieets that the long 
was lus own mnustei , the fatal truth was evident, and 
had made itself endent m every ciicmnstance of the 
war earned on against Ameiica and the West Indies ” ' 
Tins was demed by mimsteis® ; but evidence, not ac- 
cessible to contempcffaiics, has smee made his statement 
indisputable 

Early m the foUowmg year, numeious pubhc meet- 
ings weie held, associations foimed, and petitionspie- 
seiited m fa\oiu- of economic lefoims, and complain- 
ing of the undue influence of the Ciown, and of the 
pationage and coiruption by which it was maintained ® 
It was foi the icdiess of these giievances that Mi 
Bmke offeied his celebiated scheme of economical 
leform He confessed that the mam object of tins 
scheme was “the i eduction of that coriupt luflueiico, 
which IS Itself the peiemual spring of aU prodigality 
and of all disordei , — ^wluch loads iis more tliAii mil- 
lions of debt , which takes away vigoiu' horn oim arms, 
wisdom fioin oiii council'', and every shadow of au- 
thoiity and credit horn the most venerable paits of oxu 
constitution 

Mr Dm- On the 6 th i^pid, Mi' Dunmng moved lesolutions, 

^10118^'° 111 ^ committee of the whole House, founded upon these 
petitions The fii&t, which is menioiable in pohtical 

* Pari Hist , vs 1130 “ Pail Ilist , vs 1370, .ilim Beg , 

’ See Gib apeecliea of Gie Loid sxiii 86 
Advocate, the Secrctary-at-Wai, 'i Peh 11th, 1780, Pail Hist , svi 

and Attorney-General, i&id, 1130, 2 (piibhshed apeeoh) 

1138, 1140 
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lustoiy, afFuined “ that the influence of the Oio-vvn has 
mci eased, is niciea&uig, and ought to be dunuushed ” ‘ 

TJio Loid Advocate (Mr Dundas) endeavoured to di- 
inirash the force of tins lesolution by the prefatoiy 
■vvoids, “that it is necossaiy to declaie,” but Mr Fox, 
on belialt oi the Opposition, at once assented to this 
amendment, and the resolution was earned by a ma- 
joiity of eighteen A second resolution was agreed to 
vithout a di\nsion, afihming the light of the House to 
collect abuses in the civil hst expenchtuie, and every 
othei blanch of the piibhc levenue , and also a thud, 
aflhming “ that it is the duty of tins House to piovide, 
as fai as may be, an immediate and effectual ledicss of 
the abuses complained of in the petitions picsented to 
this House ” The Opposition, findmg themselves in a 
majoiity, pushed foiwaid then success They would 
consent to no delay , and these lesolutions weie imme- 
diately icpoited and agreed to by the House This 
debate was signahsed by the opposition speech of Sir 
Fletcher Hoi ton, the Speaker, who boie his personal 
testimony to the increased and mcreasmg influence of 
the Clown ^ The lang, •wilting to Lord Hoith on the 
11th Apiil couceimng these obnoxious lesolutions, 
said “ I wish I did uot feel at whom they weie per- 
sonally levelled 

The same matteis weie also debated, m tlus session, louI sta- 
in the House of Loids The debate on the Earl of Shel- 
biuue’s motion, Febiuary 8th, foi an mqiuiymto the phwVpL 
pubhc expenditme, bi ought out huther testimomes to 
the influence of the Crown Of these the most remaik- 
able was given by the Maiquess of Eoclongham , 


* Pari, Hist , -CO 339 
’ See also Chapter IV (CitiI 
List), and Chapter VT (Houso of 
Coininons) 


“ King’s Letters to Lord Noith , 
Lord Bioiigliam’s Woilis, lu 144 
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wlio asseitecl that &mce the accession of the king, theie 
had been “a fixed detennination to govern this coimtiy 
Tinder the fonns of law, thiough the influence of the 
Cioivn ” “Everything ivithin and -without, Avhethei in 
cabuiet, Paihament, or elsewhere, earned about it the 
most imeqmvocal maiks of such a system the whole 
economy of executive goveinnient, in all its blanches, 
pioclaimed it, whether professional, dehbeiative, oi ofil- 
cial The suppoiteis of it m books, ’pamphlets, and 
newspapers, avowed it and defended it without reserve. 
It ivas early m the present reign promulged as a court 
axiom, ‘that the powei and influence of the Ciovm 
alone was .sufficient to support any set of men Ins Ma- 
jesty nnght think propci to call to his councils ’ The 
fact boie evidence of its truth , for thiough the niflu- 
ence of the Crown, majorities had been prociiied to 
support any men oi any measiues, which an admims- 
tiation, thus constituted, thought proper to dictate 
iiitiinKk- This vei y motion affoi ded au occasion for the exei cisc 

peoi3°^ of the prerogative m an aibitiaiy and offensive mamiei, 
in Older to influence the votes of peeis, and to intmu- 
date opponents. The Marquees of Caimaithen and the 
Eail of Pembioke had lesigned their offices m the 
household, m oidei to give an mdependent vote 
Before the foimer had voted, he received notice that 
he was dismissed from the loid heutenancy of the 
East Eichng of the county of York^ ; and soon after the 
latter had recorded his vote, he was dismissed from the 
lord heutenancy of Wiltshne, — an office which had been 
lield by his fanidy, at chffeient times, for centuries ® This 
flagrant exercise of prerogative could not escape the 

1 Pail Hiat , XX 13(10 to Loid North, lOtk Feb , 1780 “I 

=* Ihul, 1340 cannot choose the lieutenancy of 

® Hia dismissal -was by the per- Wiltahiro ahonld be m the hands of 
boniil orders of the tang, who wrote Opposition, ” 
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notice of Parliament, and on tlie 6tli Maich, Loid Sliel- 
buine moved an addiebS piaymg the king to acquaint 
the House whether he had been advised, and hy whom, 
to dismiss these peeis “ from their employments, for 
then conduct in Parhament ” The motion was nega- 
tived by a large majoiity ; but the unconstitutional acts 
of the kmg were strongly condemned m debate , and 
again ammadveisions weie made upon the influence of 
the Clown, moie especially in the adnnmstiation of the 
aimy and nnhtia '■ 

On the meetuig of Paihament, on the 27th Hovem- Compkmts 
ber, 1781, amendments weie moved m both Houses, in ^fluenco 
answer to the kmg’s speech, which gave occasion to the 
espiession of strong opunons legarchng the influence of i78i 
the Clown, and the uiegular and mesponsible system 
undei which the government of the country was con- 
ducted The Dube of Eichmond said, “ that the coimtiy 
was governed by cleiks, — each minister confimng him- 
self to Ins own office, — and consequently, mstead of re- 
sponsibflity, miion of opunon, and concerted measures, 
nothing was displayed but dissension, weakness, and 
corruption ” The “ mtenor cabmet,” he declared, had 
been the iiiin of tins coimtiy^ The Maiquess of Eock- 
mghani described the system of government pursued 
suice the commencement of the reign as “ a proscrip- 
tive system, — a system of favomitism and secret 
influence”^ Mr Pox imputed aU the defeats and 
disasteis of the Ameiican War to the influence of the 
Clown ^ 

The kmg was never diverted by defeat and disaster PmaioTei- 
fiom his lesolution to maintain the war with Ameiica 
but the House of Commons was now determmed upon 


J Pail Hist, vsi 218 
» mrl, xxn 061 
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1 Ihid, 700 
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peace , and a struggle ensued winch, was to decide the 
late of the muuster, and to oveicoine, by the powoi ot 
Paihament, the stubborn will of the long On the 
22nd ]B'ebiuaiy,1782, General Conway moved an address 
deprecating the continuance of the war, but was de- 
feated by a majority of one ^ On the 2Yth, he proposed 
anothei address with the same object Lord Korth 
begged for a short respite but an adjournment bemg 
refused by a majonty of mneteen, the motion was 
agreed to without a divisiou ^ 

On the receipt of the king’s answer, Geireial Conway 
inoimd a resolution that “ the House ^v}Il consider as 
enemies to the lung and country all who shall advise, 
01 by any means attempt, the fiuther piosecutioii of 
offensive wai, for the purpose of i educing the revolted 
colomes to obedience by force ” ® In reply to this pro- 
posal, Lord Hoi th astomshed the House by amioimcuig, 
— not that he proposed to resign on the reversal of tire 
pohey, to which he was pledged, — but that he was pre- 
pared to give effect to the instructions of the House ' 
Ml Pox repudiated tlie pimciple of a ministei remam- 
ing 111 office, to carry out the pohey of his ojiponeiits, 
against his own judgment , and General Conway’s 
resolution was agreed to Lord Noith, however, per- 
severed with his piopositions for peace, and declared 
his determination to retain office mitd the king should 
command him to resign, oi the House should point 
out to him, m the cleaiest mauuei, the piopiiety 
of -withdiawng^ Ho time was lost m pressing lum 
■with the latter alternative On the 8th Maich, a mo- 
tion of Lord John Cavendish, charging all the nus- 
fortunes of the wat upon the mcompetency of the 

' Pail. Hist, xxii 1028 « 4tli Maioli Ibid, 1007 

’16a, 1001 ‘J6ifZ,1107 
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miinsteis, was lost by a majoiity of teu ' On the 15 th, 

Sir J Eons moved that “the House could no lougei 
lepose confidence in the piesent ministers,” and Ins 
motion was negatived by a majoiity of imie ® On the 
20 th the assault was about to be lepeated, when Loid 
Hoith annoimced his resignation® 

The king had watched this struggle with great anxiety, iho fang's 
as one peisonal to himself Writing to Lord Noith on X to of 
the 17 til March, after the motion of Sir J Ecus, he 
said “ I am i esolved not to tlnow myself into the hands 
of the Opposition at all events ; and shall ceitaiuly, if 
tilings go as they seem to tend, know what my con- 
science as well as honour dictates, as the only way left 
for me ” ^ He even desued the loyal yacht to be pic- 
paied, and talked as if nothing were now left foi him but 
to retue to Hanovei ® But it had become impossible to 
retain any longei m his seivice that “ confidential min- 
ister,” whom he had “always treated more as his fiiend 
than mimster By the earnest sohcitations of the long^ 

Lord Horth had been mduced to letam office against 
lus own wishes he had persisted in a pohey of which 
he disappioved , and when forced to abandon it, he stdl 
held Ins giomid, m order to protect the king horn the 
intrusion of those whom Ins Majesty regarded as per- 
sonal enenues ® He was now fairly driven from his 
post, and the kmg appieciating the peisonal devotion of 


^ Pail Hist, xxii 1114 

3 J7na, 1170 

3 1214 

4 Pox Mem , 1 288 , King’s Let- 
ters to Lord Noith 

3 Pox Mem, i 287 (Loid Hol- 
land’s text) 

o Kmg to Lord Noitli, 2nd June, 
1778 

3 King’s Letteis to Loid Koitli, 
31st Jan, 17tli, 22nd, 23id, 29tli 
VOL I 


and SOtli Maicli, 8th Apiil, May 
eth, 20th, &c,l778 , 30th Not, 
1770, 19th May, 1780, 19th March, 
1782 

3 On the 19th Maich, 1782, the 
Tery day befoie he announced his 
mtention to resign, the long wiote 
“If yon resign hefoie I have decided 
what to do, yon will certainly foi 
evei foifeit myiegaid ” 
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Tho lung's 
iiidiieiii-u 

Lind 

North’-) 

miniBtiy 


Resnlts of 
the king’s 
pohcj 


Ins nunistei, rewaided Ins zeal and fidelity witli a muni- 
ficent piesent fiom the piivy pmse * 

Tlie king’s corresjiondence with Loid North^ gives ns 
a leinaikable insight into the lelations of his Majesty 
with that naiiustei, and with the government of the coun- 
try Not only did he dnect the minister m all impor- 
tant matteis of foieigii and domestic policy, but he m- 
stiucted him as to the management of debates in Paiha- 
ment, suggested what motions should be made or op- 
posed, and how measures should be earned Heicseived 
to himself all the patronage, — he ai ranged the entiie 
cast of the adnnmstration, — settled the lelative places 
and pietensious of mmisteis of state, of law ofliceis, 
and members of his household, — uomuiated and pro- 
moted the English and Scotch judges, — appouitcd and 
translated bishops, noimnated deans, and dispensed 
other prefciments m the Chinch® He disposed of 
nuhtary governments, legnnents, and commissions , 
and liiinselt oideied the maichmg of troops^ He 
gave or refused titles, houoius, and pensions" AU 
his dnections were peiomptoiy Loms the Grieat him 
self could not have been more loyal — he enjoyed the 
consciousness of power, and felt him self “ eveiy inch a 
king ” 

But what had been the result of twenty years of 
kingci aft P 'Wlienevei the laiig’s personal influence had 


’ Tlie liujo, in lii-i letter to Loid 
North, sais “Allow me to Obsist 
j on with '10,000/, In, 000/, oi even 
20,000/ , it that wnR he sntilcient ” 
— Lotil Ili0Uffham\ Life of (icoi ye 
lU , Tf''wAs,iii,18 Ml Adolphus 
states, 6oin pin ate mformation, that 
the picsout amounted to 30,000/ 
Appendix to Loid Eioiighain’s 
liife ot Lord North, Works, lu 
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■’ Much to his eiedit, ho seciuod 


the appointment of the poet Giny 
to the piofessoiship of Modem His- 
toij at Camhudge, 8th Mai eh, 1771 
* 25th Ootohei, 1776 “On the 
leceipt of yom lettei, I have o> dei act 
Elhott’s dragoons to niaich Lorn 
Henley to Hounslow ” 

*' “ W'o must husband honours,” 
wiote the Inng to Loid North on 
the 18th July, 1777, on lefiising to 
make Sir W. Hamilton a pnvy- 
coimcdloi 
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been the-gieatest, there had been the fiercest turbulence 
and discontent amongst the people, the most signal 
failures in the measmes of the Goveimnent, and the 
heaviest disasteis to the State. 01 aU the evil days of 
England dmmg this king’s longieign, the woist are re- 
collected m the mimstiies of Loid Bute, Mr Oienville, 
the Duke of Gi afton, and Lord North. Noi had the i oyal 
ivdl, — howevei potential with mimsteis, — prevailed 
in the govermncnt of the country He had been thwai ted 
and hiunbled by his pai Laments, and insulted by dema- 
gogues parhamentai y privilege, wluch he had sought to 
uphold as boldlY as his own pierogative, had been defied 
and overcome by Wilkes and the piiiiteis the hbeity 
of the pi ess, winch he would have lestiained, had been 
piovoked mto hcentiousness , and Ins kingdom had been 
shorn of some of its faiiest provinces. 

On the retu’emciitof LoidNoith, the kmg submitted, 
with a bad giace, to the Eockmgham adinuustiation. 
lie found places, indeed, for Ins own fiiends • but the 
pohey of the cabinet was as distasteful to him as weie 
the persons of some of the statesmen of whom it 
was composed Its first pimciple was the concession 
of independence to Ameiica, wluch he had so long 
resisted ; the second was the i eduction of the in- 
fluence of the Cio-WTi, by the abohtion of offices, the 
exclusion of contiactois fiom Paihameiit, and the 
disfranchisement of levenue officers * Shortly after 
its formation. Mi- Pox, wiituig to Mr Pitzpatnck 
(28th Apiil, 1782), said . “Piovided we can stay m 
long enough to give a good stout blow to the influence 
of the Crown, I do not thmk it much signifies how soon 
we go out after ” ^ This numstiy was constituted of nia- 
teiials not hkely to iimte, — of men who had siippoited 

' Eoolnngham Mom , i 462 * Fox Mem , i 317 
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the late mimbtiy, and of the leaders of the paihamen- 
taiy opposition, — oi, as Mi Pox expressed it, “ it con- 
sisted of two parts, one belongmg to the king, the other 
to the piibhc ” * Such men could not be expected to 
act coidiaUy together , but they aimed their blow at the 
* inliueuce of the Ciown by passmg the Contractors’ BlQ, 
the Eevenue Officeis’ Bdl, and a bill foi the reduction 
of ofCices ^ They also suffeied the formei pohey of the 
couit to be stigmatised, by expmigmg bom the jom-nals 
of the House of Commons, the obnoxious lesolutions 
which had affirmed the disabihty of Wilkes A mm- 
istry piomotmg such measuies as these, was naturally 
viewed with distiust and iH-wiU by the coiut So 
haid was the struggle between them, that the surly 
Chancellor, Loid Tlimdow, — ^who had retamed his office 
by the express desue of the king, and voted against all 
the measures of the Government, — affirmed that Lord 
Eockmgbam was “bunging things to a pass where 
either his head oi the kuig’s must go, m oidei to settle 
which of them is to govern the comitiy The king 
was desciibed by liis Tory ft lends as a piisonei in tlie 
hands of his nnmsteis, andiepiesentedin the caricatiues 
of the day, as being put m fetters by his gaolers ^ In 
the same spurt the mimsteisweie teimedthe “ Eegency,” 
as if they had assumed to exercise the royal authoiity 
In a few months, however, this mimstiy was on the 
point of bieakmg up, m consequence of differences of 
opunon and personal jealousies, when the death of Loid 
Eoclangham dissolved it 

blends letued, and Lord Shelbiune, 
mimstiy wlio had repieseuted the long m the late cabinet, was 
placed at the head of the new admmistiation , whde Mi 

> Fox Mem , i 203. » Fox Mom , i 204 

* See Chapter VU * Eoctmghain Meju , ij 400, 
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William Pitt now first enteied office, though httlemoie 
than twenty-thiee years of age, as Chancellor of the Es- 
chequei * The secession ofthe popular paityrestoied the 
king’s confidence in his inimsters, who now attempted 
to govern by his influence, and to mamtain then posi- 
tion agauist a foi nndable combmation of pai ties Hoi ace 
Walpole represents Loid Shelbuine as “tiustmg to 
mamtam himself entirely by the long , ” ® and such was 
the state of parties that, in truth, he had httle else to 
lely upon In avowing this influence, he artfidly 
defended it, in the spurt of the lang’s fiieuds, by 
retoitmg upon the great Wlug famihes He would 
novel consent, he said, “that the King of England 
should be a King of the Malirattas , for among the 
Mahrattas the custom is, it seems, for a ceitaiu iiimibcr 
of great loids to elect a Peishwah, who is thus the 
creature of the aristocracy, and is vested with theplem- 
tude of power, while theu kmg is, m fact, nothing more 
than a royal pageant ” ® 

By breaking up parties, the kmg had hoped to ComiimL- 
secimc his mdependence and to enlaige his influence , ^ ^gMust 
but now he was staitled by a residt which he had ‘toUni; 
not anticipated “ Divide et tmpem ” had been his 
maxim, and to a certain extent it had succeeded Se- 
paration of parties had enfeebled them opposition to his 
goveiniiient , but now them sudden combination ovei- 
threw It Wlien the prehnunary articles of peace with 
America were laid before Parhament, the parties of Lord 
Hoith and Mi Fox, — so long opposed to each other, and “ Tho_poa- 
whose pohtical hostdity had been embittered by the 
most acrimomous chspiites, — ^formed a “ Coahtion,” and i7tii ami 
outvoted the Government in the House of Oommons ^ nsi, 


^ Tomline’a Life of Pitt, i 80 
“ Fox: Mem , u, 11. 


“ Pail Hist , xxu 1003 
* Loid Aiiddiuid’s Cor , i 9, 41 
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Oveiboiiie by numbers, the muu&tci lesigned, and the 
lung alone conhonted this poweiM Coahtion The 
struggle ivluch ensued -was one of the most critical in 
0111 modem constitutional history The prerogatives 
of the Cio-nm on the one side, and the powers of Paiha- 
ment on the other, were more strained than at anytime 
since the Eevoliition But the strong wiU of the king, 
and the coinage and address of Ins youthful coun- 
cihoi, Ml Pitt, prevailed They earned the people 
%vith them , and the ascendency of the Cro^vll was esta- 
blished for many years, to an extent winch even the 
king hims elf could scarcely have ventured to hope 
The leaders of the Coahtion natuially expected to 
succeed to power ; but the king was resolved to resist 
then pretensions He sought Mr Pitt’s assistance to 
form a government, and -with such a nnnister would have 
braved the umted foi ces of the Opposition But that sa- 
gacious statesman, though not yet twenty -four years of 
age', had taken an accurate survey of the state of parties, 
and of pnbhc opimoii ; and seeing that it was not yet the 
tune foi piittmg lumself in the front of the battle, he re- 
sisted the sohcitations of his Majesty, and the advice of 
his hiends, ni order to await a more fitting oppor- 
tumty of servung the lang ® In vaui chd the king en- 
deavour once nioie to chsumte the Coahtion, by making 
sepal ate proposals to Lord North and the Duke of Poit- 
land The new confederacy was not to be shaken, — and 
the lang found hmiself at its mercy Itwas long, however, 
before he would submit Heivioteto Lord Wejmiouth 
“to desuelus support agamst his new tyrants,”® and 

told the Lord Advocate that sooner than yield he would 

' Ml Pitt ms bom 28tli May, ^ Fox. Mam , ii 42 (MoiacG "tVal- 
1769. pole) 
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goto Haiiovei, and had even prevailed upon the Queen 
to consent ” Fioin this resolution he was piohably dis- 
suaded by the loiigh counsels of Lord Thiulow “ Youi 
Majesty may go,” said he ; “ notlmig is moie easy , but 
you may not find it so easy to letmn, when youi Majesty 
becomes tued of staying theie.” It was not until the 
cuimtiy had been foi seventeen days ivitliout a govein- 
ment, that the lang agioed to Loid North’s scheme of a 
Coahtion immstiy But fiuthei (hlRculties weic raised ; 
and at length the House of Commons intei posed After 
several debates, in one of which Mi Fox accused the 23ra 
kmg’s secret hiends of breaking off the negotiation, 17 
the House addressed lus Majesty to form “ an adnumstra- 
tion entitled to the confidence of his people ” The ad- 24tii 
dress was graciously answered, but still no mimstrywas 
formed Again the king pressed Mi Pitt to become 
his premier, who agam firmly and finally refused ‘ At CoihtKin 
length, after an extraoidmaiy interval of tlnrty-seven 
days, iiom the 24 th February to the 2 nd April, the 
Coahtion ministry was completed, under the Duke of 
Portland. 

Such aie the vicissitudes of pohtical hfe, that Lord Eftoru nf 
North, who for years had been the coinphaut and ob- tlon^tifre- 
sequious minister of the lang, Avas noAV foicmg his 
Avay into office, m affiance Avith Mi Pox, the king’s flueuce 
most ch eaded opponent, and lately his own While the 
kmo Avas yet holding them at bay, the new friends were 
conceiting measmes for lestrauniig lus future influence 
As no one had subnutted to that influence so readily as 
Lord North, we cannot mtrude mto them secret con- 
ferences Avithout a smile. Mi Fox insisted that the 
lang should not be suffeied to be his own numstei, to 


’ Tomlme’s Life of Pitt, i 160 
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■vvhicli Loid Noitli lephed “ If you mean there should 
not be a government by depaitmeiits, I agiee with you 
I t.lnnlc it a veiy bad system There should be oue 
man, oi a cabinet, to govern the whole, aud direct 
eveiy measme Government by departments was not 
bi ought m by me I found it so, aud had not the 
vigoiu and lesolution to put an end to it The king 
ought to be treated with all sort of lespect and atten- 
tion , but the appearance of powei is aU that a king 
of this countiy can have Though the government m 
my tune was a goveimnent by departments, the whole 
was done by the mimsteis, except in a few instances ” '■ 

But whatevei weie the views of mimsteis legaid- 
ing the king’s futme authoiity, he himself had no in- 
tention of submittmg to them He did not attempt to 
disgmsc his repugnance to the immstiy winch had been 
foiced upon him, but gave them to miderstand tliat 
they need expect no support fioni Imu, and that 
he woidd not create any peers upon then recom- 
mendation He told Lord Temple “that to such a 
ministry he never woidd give his confidence, and 
that he woidd take the fiist moment foi dismissing 
them”^ The Coahtion had not found favoui m the 
countiy, and no pams weie spaied, by the king’s 
friends, to inciease its unpopulaiity Meanwhde the 
king watched aU the proceedings of his nmusteis with 
jealousy, ciiticised then pohcy, and assumed towaids 
them an attitude of opposition Thus, wiitmg to Mi. 
Pox, who, as Secretary of State, was negotiating the 
peace, in August, 1783, he said . “ I cannot say that 
I am so sill prised at Pianee not puttmg the last 
strokes to the defimtive treaty as soon as we may 

’ Fox Mem , ii. 38 ® Comt and Oabmets of Geuis-e 

ni,i 302. ^ 
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wibli, as OUT liavlug totally clisaimed, m addition to the 
cxtieme anxiety shoivn toi peace, dmuig the whole 
peiiod that has ensued, since the end of Febiuary, 

1782, ceitainly makes her feel that she can have no 
reason to appiehend any evil fiom so shghtmg a 
pioceedmg ” * 

An oppoitnnity soon arose for more active hos- jir Fo\s 
tihty Ml' Fox’s India Bill had been bi ought into the j'lyY 
House of Commons , and, ui spite ol the most strenuous 
opposition, was bemg lapidly passed by laige nia)oii- 
ties It was denounced as unconstitutional, and as an 
invasion of the pieiogatives of the Cioini, but no 
means had been found to stay its piogiess The king 
now conceited with his ftieiids a bold and unsciu- 
piiloiis plan foi defeating the bdl, and overthio-wing 
his mimsteis His name ivas to be used, and an active usooftiie 
canvass undei taken by his authonty, against the 
uicasme of his own mimsters Though tbs plan was 
agieed upon eight days before the bdl i cached the 
House of Loids, it was cautiously concealed To aiiest 
the piogiess of the bdl in the Commons was hopeless ; 
and the inteifeience of the Ciown, in that House, 
woidd have excited daiigeious leseiitmeiit The blow 
was theiefoie to be stiuck m the othoi House, wheie 
it would have gi eatei iveight, and be attended with 
less danger Loid Temple, — who had suggested the 
plan, ui conceit with Loid Thuilow,aiid to whom its exe- 
cution was mtrusted, — after an audience with Ins Ma- 
jesty, dcclaied hiiiiselt authoiised to piotest against the 
bdl m the bug’s name And in order to leave no 
doubt as to bs commission, the foUowing woicls weie 
written upon a caid — 

* Fox Mem , u 141. “ Coiut and CaLmets of Geoigie 

III . 1. 288. 280 
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“ His Majesty allows Eail Temple to say, that who- 
evei voted foi the Lidia Bdl, was not only not Ins 
liiciid, blit would be consideied by him as an enemy , 
and if the'^e woids weie not stiong enough, Eml 
Teiniile might use whatevei woids he might deem 
stiongei, and moie to the purpose”' 

With these ciedentiids, Loid Temple pioceeded to 
canvass the peers, — ^with what success was soon ap- 
jiai eiit On the first reading, suppoi ted by Lord Thin low 
and the Duke of Kichmond, he gave the signal of attack 
The peers assiuiied a threatemiig attitude^, and on the 
15 th December, placed the mimsteis in a minority, on a 
question of adjouinmcnt Little secrecy or reserve 
was maintamed by the long’s fiiends, who took care to 
proclaim Ins Majesty’s wishes. The use made of the 
long’s name was noticed by the Duke of Poi tland, the 
Duke of Eichmond, and Earl Eitzwilham , and was 
not denied bj’’ Lord Temple ® 

Ml Fitzpatiick, iviituig to Lord Ossory, on the 15th 
December, said “ The proxies of the long’s friends are 
arrived against the biU The pubhc is full of alarm 
and astomshmeiit at the tieacheiy, as wcU as the im- 
prudence, of tins unconstitutional mteifeicnce Nobody 
guesses what will be the consequences of a conduct that 
is generally compaied to that of Chailes L, in 1C41 
Before the success of the comt measiues was com- 
plete, the Commons eiideavoiued to airest them On 
the 17th December, Mi Baker, after denouncing 
secret adince to the Crown, agamst its responsible 

* Court and Cabmota of Geoigo ’ ICtli Dec , 178.0 , Pail Iliat 
m , 1 288, 289 , Fox Mom , u 26J txiv 161—100 , Tomlme’e Life of 
“ Mony of them withdiew thou Pitt, i 222 , Hose Ooireap , i 47 , 
proxies nom tho mmisteia a few Loid Auckland’s Coiiesp , i 07, 
hours before the meeting of the * Fox Mem , n. 220, 

House— Pm Z JTwZ , xxiv. 211 
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iiumbterb, and the use of the king’s name, moved a 17 th Dec, 
le&olntion, “that it is now iiecessaiy to declare, that to 
lepoit any opimon, or pietended opiruon, of lus 
Majesty, upon any bill, or other proceediiig, depending 
in either House of Paihament, -wnth a view to influence 
tlie votes of the membeis, is a high crime and ims- 
demeanoiu, derogatory to the honoiu of the Croivn, — 
a bleach of the fundamental privileges of Paihament, 
and subversive of the constitution ” ‘ 

In vain did Mi Pitt contend that the House could 
not deal with lumouis, and that the hereditaiy couu- 
ciUois of the Crown had alwaj^s a light to give 
advice to their sovereign Mi Fox lephed in a 
masterly speech, full of constitutional aigunients, and 
elocpient with indignant lenionstiances^ The resolu- 
tion was voted by a inajoiity of 153 to 80 The House 
then resolved to go into comnuttee on the state of the 
nation, on the foUowmg Monday. But this was 
not enough It was evident that the king had deter- 
mined upon a change of mimsteis , and lest he should 
also attempt to overthrow the obnoxious majority by a 
sudden dissolution, the House, on the motion of Mi 
Eislaiie, agiecd to a lesolutioii affirming the necessity 
of consideimg a smtable lomedy foi abuses in the 
goveinment of the British doinimons m the East 
Inches , and declaring “ that tins House will consider 
as an enemy to Ins country, any person who shall 
presume to adwse Ins Majesty to prevent, or m any 

' Com Joum , vs'iix 812, Pail noMe lelative to say that he had 
Hist , xxiv 199 never made use of those woids 

“ Ml Fov cited the woids le- This denial, as hlr Fov observed, 
polled to have been used by Loid amounted to nothing inoie than that 
Temple, and challenged a eontia- these had not been the piecise wolds 
diction, upon which All W Gien- used — Fa) I ]Iist,x\i\ 207,225 
Tille said, he was aiithonsed by his 
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manner inteiiupt, tlie dischaige of this impoitaut 
duty 

The India The straiige spectacle was here exhibited, of a kmg 
aiKlmms- plotting against his own ministers, — of the nnmsteis 
^weighing agamst the conduct of them loyal master, — 
of the House of Commons supportmg them, and con- 
demning the king, — and of the king defying at once 
his immsteis and the House of Commons, and trusting 
to his influence with the Peeis The king’s tactics 
pi evaded On the very day on wluch the Commons 
agieed to these strong lemonstrances agamst his mtei- 
ference, it was ci owned with complete success The 
biU was 1 ejected by the House of Loids and the next 
day the kmg followed up lus advantage, by at once dis- 
imssing lus mimsteis ® To make this disnussal as 
contemptuous as possible, he sent a message to Loid 
Noith, and Mi’ Pox, commaudmg them to leturn then 
seals by then- undei-secretaiies, as an audience woidd 
be disagieeable to lus Majesty^ Bail Temple, who 
had done the long this seivice, was enti listed with the 
seals foi the puipose of formally chsmissmg the othei nu- 
nisteis the man who had been the long’s chief agent m 
defeatmg them, was chosen to ofier them this last insult 
Mr Pat as But the battle was not yet won The kmg had 
178™*''’ stnick down his mimsteis, though suppoited by a 
vast majoiity of the House of Commons he had now 
to suppoit a mnuster of his own choice against that 
majoiity, and to ovcicome it Mi Pitt no longer hesi- 
tated to take the post of tiust and dangei, which the 

1 Pul Hist, -ixiv 226 such menmiesa on the pait of hia 

® 17th Dec, irSJ Byamnjonty fiiends m the House of Loids, as 
of 19 — Fail HistjXiiv 196 one could not expect cithei fiom 

j\L Fox, ■wiituig’ immediately him oi them ” — Fo i, Mem , ii 221, 
afterwmds, said “We aie beat in 263 

the House of Loids by such tiea- ■* Annual Reg , xxvii [71] , Tom- 
chery on the pmt of the king, and line’s Life of Pitt, i 230 
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liing at once confened upon him Ilib time had now 
come, and he lesolved to give battle to an angry ma- 
joiity, — under leadcis of great talents and expciienco, 

— femaiting iindei defeat, — andfidl of le^entmeutat the 
unconstitutional means by which they had been ovei- 
tliiown He accepted the offices of Fiifet Loid of the 
Tieasiiiy and Chaiicelloi of the Exclioquci , and the 
king’s stiudy fiiciid, Lord Thmlow, was lemstated as 
Loid Cliancellor Mi Pitt had also lehed upon the 
assistance of Eail Temple *, whose zeal in the king’s 
PCI vice was much needed m such a ciisis , but that 
nobleman lengued the seals a few days aftei he had 
leceived them, assigning as his leason a desne to be 
flee to answer any chaiges against him, aiising out of 
his recent conduct ® 

The contest Avhicli the youthful prenuei had now OpjioMtinn 
to conduct, was the most aidiioiis that had evei devolved iJJom 
upon any ministei, since the accession of the House of 
Hanovei So ovcipoAveinig Avas the majority against 
]iim, that theie seemed scarcely a hope of ofieiing it an 
effectual lesistance His opponents AA’^eie so confident of 
success, that Avheii a neAV Aviit Avas moAed foi Appleby, 
on his acceptance of office, the motion Avas icceivedAvith 
shouts of derisive laughtei ® AndAvdiile thepiesumption 
of theboy-nuiustei Avas iidiculed^, the stiongest moasiiies 
Aveie immediately taken to deprive him of his authoiity, 
and to intimidate the court, Avhose pohey he suppoited 
Many of Mi Pitt’s adviseis, despauing of Ins piosj^iects 
Avith the present Paihament, coimseHed an immediate 

1 He was intended to lead tLe into a mimatei by the heat of his 
House of Loids — Tomhne’s Life of own ambition An I Hid , xxiv 
Fitt, 1 232 277 In the Rolliad, his youth was 

“ Pail Hist , sxiv 287 thus ndiculed — ■ 

» Tomlme’s Life of Pitt, l 237 .. ^ ^,^^1 to malo surrouncllng nations st >rc,- 

•1 Pitt, to use the happy phinse a kingdom tmstid to a «choolboj 1 care “ 
of Eislnne, was "hatched at once 
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dis&olutiou ' but the same consummate judgment and 
foresight which, a few months eaiher, had induced him 
to dechiie office, because the time was not yet iipe for 
action, now led him to the conviction that he must 
convcrtpubhcopunon to his side, before he appealed to 
the people Though stanchng alone, — without the aid of 
a suigle cabinet mimster, m the House of Commons^, — 
he resolved, under every disadvantage, to meet the 
assaults of his opponents on their own ground , and 
his talents. Ins courage and resources ultimately won 
a signal victory 

Secure of their present majority, the liist object of 
the Opposition was to prevent a dissolution, which they 
beheved to be impending The day after the dismissal 
of the late mmisters, the Opposition insisted on the 
postponement of the third leading of the Land-tax Bill 
for tivo days, m order, as Mr Tox avowed, that it might 
not “ go out of their hands untd they shoidd have taken 
such measures as would guard against the evds which 
might be expected fioni a dissolution ” ® On the 22ud 
Dccembei, the House went into committee on the state 
of the nation, when Mr Erskiue moved an address to 
the Crown, representmg “ that alarming rumours of an 
intended dissolution of Parhament have gone forth,” 
that “inconveniences and dangeis” were “hkely to 
follow from a proiogatioii or dissolution of the Parha- 
ment in the piesent arduous and critical conjunction 
of affans , ” and beseeching his Majesty “ to suffer his 
faithhd Commons to proceed on the busmess of the 
session, the furthciance of which is so essentially neces- 
sary to die prosperity of the pubhc, and that his 
Majesty wdl be giacioiisly pleased to heaiken to the 
^dvice of his faithM Commons, and not to the seciet 

^ Tomlme’s Lrfeof Pitt, i 241, * ItM, i 236 

242 3 Pail piigi^ g3Q 
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advices of paiticular peisons, who may have private 
inteiests of their own, separate from the true mterests of 
his Majesty and his people”* Notwithstanding assu- 
rances that Mr Pitt had no intention of advising a 
dissolution, and woidd not consent to it if advised by 
others, the address was agreed to, and presented to the 
lang by the whole House In his answer the Icing 
assured them that he would “ not interrupt their meet- 
ing by any exercise of Ins prerogative, either of proroga- 
tion 01 dissolution ” ^ This assurance, it was observed, 
meiely referred to the meetmg of Paihament aftei the 
Christmas recess, and did not remove the apprehensions 
of the Opposition. On the 24th December, a resolution 
was agreed to, that the Treasury ought not to consent 
to the acceptance of any more bills from Lidia, until it 
shoidd appear to the House that there were sufficient 
means to meet them ® 

These strong measures had been taken m Mr Pitt’s i 2 tiiJan, 
absence, and on his return to the House, after Christmas, 
the Opposition resumed them offensive attitude Mi- 
Pox went so far as to refuse to allow Mr Pitt to dehver 
a message from the king , and bemg in possession of 
the House, at once moved the order of the day for the 
committee on the state of the nation 

In the debate winch ensued, the Opposition attempted 
to extol t a piomise that Paihament should not be dis- 
solved , but Mr Pitt said he would not “ presume to 
coinpioimse the royal prerogative, or bargam it away 
in the House of Commons”^ This debate was sig- 
nahsed by the declaration of General Boss that he 
had been sent for by a Lord of the Bedchamber, and 
told that if he voted against the new administration 

» Ibid, 204 
® Pail Hist,, XXIV 207 
4 Ibid, 204 


^ Pail Hist, XXIV 240 The 
Inst paiagiaph of the addiesa -was 
tnlreu fiom an addiess to William 
III in 1003 
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on tlie 12tli Januaxy, lie -would be con&zdered as an 
enemy to the king ' Being unable to obtain any pledge 
from die mimster, the Opposition at once addressed 
tbemselves to devise effectual obstacles to an eaily 
dissolution The House resolved itself into the com- 
mittee on the state of the nation, at half-past two 
m the moinmg, — by a majoiity of foity against the 
mimsters,— when Mi Box immediately moved a re- 
solution, winch was agieed to without a division, 
declaiing it to be a high crime and misdemeanor to 
issue, after a dissolution or prorogation, money voted 
foi any service which had not been appropiiated to 
such service by Parliament ® 

He then moved for “ accounts of the several sums 
of money issued, or ordered to be issued, from the 19th 
December, 1783, to the 14th January, 1784, mclusive, 
to any person or persons towards ” naval, ordnance, 
army, or civd services, “or m any other maimer 
whatever, for and towards services voted m the present 
session of Paihament, but not apinopiiated by any act 
of Paihament to such services ” He also proposed to 
add, “ that no moneys should be issued for any pubhc 
service, tdl that return was made, nor for three days 
afterwards , ” but withdrew this motion, on bemg as- 
sured that it won] d be attended -with inconvemence He 
further obtained the postponement of the Mutmy Bill 
until the 23rd February, which still left tune for its pass- 
ing before the expiration of the Annual Mutmy Act 
These resolutions were followed by anothei, pro- 

^ Pail Hist , jcxiv 205, 299 supplies of tte pievioiis session, 

® Com Jourujixxis 858 These -wittioutany opposition being oileied 
giants -ireie le-Toted m the next —life of PiU, i 607, 24 dee ITI, 
Parliament, — a fact oveilooked by Sess u c 24, Com Joum , lasix 
Hi Tonilme, who states that the An- 733 , Ibid , xl 66 
piopmtionAct of 1784 included the 
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posed by the Earl of Siurey, “That in the present 
situation of his Majesty’s dominions, it is pecuhaily 
necessary that there should be an admimstiation which 
has the confidence of this House and the pubHc ” 

This being carried, he proceeded to anothei, “That 
the late changes in his Majesty’s councils were 
immediately preceded by dangerous and universal 
lepoits , that his Majesty’s &aci;ed name had been 
unconstitutionally abused to affect the dehberatious of 
Paihament, and that the appointments made were 
accompamed by cu’cumstances new and extiaordmary, 
and such as do not concihate or engage the confidence 
of this House ” 

All these resolutions weie repoited unmechately and 
agreed to, and the House did not adjoiu’n until half- 
past seven ui the mormng ^ 

Two days afterwaids the attack was renewed A Resoiu- 
lesolution was Gained in the committee, “ That the con- 
tmuance of the present ministers m trusts of the highest 
unpoitance and responsibihty, is contrary to consti- nttian 
tutional jirmciples, and mjurious to the mterests of 
his Majesty and Ins people ” ^ The Opposition accused 
the mimster of reviving the disti acted times befoie 
the Eevolution, when, the House of Commons was 
gen ei ally at vaiiance with the Crown , but he 23 rd 
hstened to their remonstiances with indifference He 
brought in his India Bill it was thrown out after the 
second reachng Again, he was goaded to declare his 
mtentions concermng a dissolution , but to the mdigna- 
tion of his opponents, he mamtained silence At 
length, on the 26th Januaiy, he declared that, ui the 
present situation of affairs, he should not advise a dis- 

> Pail Hist, XXIV. 317 » Ilid , 361 
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solution At tlie same time, he said that the appoint- 
ment and removal of mimsteis did not lest with the 
House of Commons, and that as his resignation would 
be mjmious to the pubhc service, he stdl intended to 
retaui office The House passed a lesolution affirming 
that they rehed upon the king’s assuiances, that the 
consideration of the affaus of the East Eidia Company 
should not be interiupted by a prorogation or dissolu- 
tion 

Meanwlnle, several mfluential members were endea- 
vouring to put an end to this unsettled state of affairs, 
by effecting an umon of the mimstennl and opposition 
parties With this view, on the 2nd February, General 
Grosvenor moved a resolution “That the picsent 
arduous and critical situation of pubhc affairs requires 
the exertion of a firm, efficient, extended, umted ad- 
ministration, entitled to the confidence of the people, 
and such as may have a tendency to put an end to the 
mifoitunate divisions and distractions of this coimtry 
Tins bemg earned, was immechately followed by ano- 
ther, proposed by 1^ Coke of Norfolk “ That the 
contmuance of the present mmisters m their offices, is 
an obstacle to the formation of such an administration 
W may enjoy the confidence of this House ” This, too, 
was agreed to, on a division ^ As these lesolutions had 
no more effect than any previous \otcs, in shakmg the 
fii niness of the imnister, they were ordered, on the fol- 
lowing day, to be laid before his Majesty. 

The House of Lords now came to the aid of the 
king and Ins minister. On the 4th February, the Eail 
of Effingham moved two resolutions The first, having 
reference to the vote of the House of Commons on the 


^ Pari Hist , Slav 461 
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24t'h Decembei as to tlie acceptance of bills from India, 
affiimed, “ That an attempt m any one branch of the 
legislature to su.spend the execution of law by sepa- 
lately assuming to itself the dnection of a discretional y 
power, which, by an act of Parhament, is vested in any 
body of men, to be exercised as they shall judge exjie- 
dieiit, IS unconstitutional ” The second was tliat “The 
undoubted authority of appointing to the great offices 
of executive govermnent is solely vested m his Ma- 
jesty, and that this House has every leason to place 
the firmest lehance on his Majesty’s wisdom, in the 
exeicise of this prerogative ” The hist was earned by 
a majority of foity-seven, the second was agreed to 
without a division They weie followed by an address 
to the king, assurmg him of their Lordships’ support in 
the exeiCLse of Ins undoubted prerogative, and of their 
lehance upon Ins wisdom m the choice of his mimsters 
To this address he letumed an answer, “ that he had no 
object in the choice of mimsters, but to call into his 
service men the most deseivmg of the confidence of his 
Paihaineiit, and of the pubhc m geneial ” '■ 

To these pioceeduigs the Commons rephed by in- Betoi't of 
spectmg the Lords’ Journal for their obnoxious reso- mous°°^' 
lutions,-vi-by searching for precedents of the usage of 
Paihament, — and, finally, by declaring that the House 
had not assumed to suspend the execution of law , — 
and that they had a right to declare them opinion re- 
spectmg the exercise of every discretionary power, and 
paiticidaily with reference to pubhc money. They 
justified their picvious votes, and asserted their deter- 
imnation to maintain then own privileges, while they 
avoided any encroachment on the rights of either of 
the othei blanches of the legislature 

' Pail Hist , XXIV 626. See also Loid AiicUand’s Cou ^ i 74 
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PogtpouG-^ meantime, no answer had been returned to 

Buppiies the resolutions which the Commons had laid before the 
king When this was noticed, Mr Pitt was silent ' , 
and at length, on the 10th Febriiaiy, on the report of the 
ordnance estunates, Mi Fox said that tlie House could 
not vote supphes, until they knew what answer they 
were to receive Mi Pitt engaged that the House 
should be mfoimed what hue of conduct his Majesty 
mtended to puisne , and the report, instead of being 
agieed to, was recommitted On the 18th, klr Pitt 
acquamted the House “ that his Majesty had not yet, 
m comphance with the resolutions of the House, 
thought proper to dismiss Ins present mimsteis , and 
that his Majesty’s mimsteis had not resigned ” ^ This 
announcement was regarded as a defiance of the House 
of Commons, and again the supphes were postponed 
though the leaders of the Opposition disclaimed all 
addresses lefiisuig them On the 30th, another reso- 

tothoking lution and an address were voted®, expiessmg lehance 
upon the royal wisdom to remove “ any obstacle to the 
foimation of such an ad mini stration as the House has 
declared to be leqmsite” The address was pi esented 
by the whole House The kmg rephed, that he was 
anxious for a firm and iimted administration , but that 
no charge had been suggested against his piesent mm- 
isteis, that numbers of his subjects had expressed 
satisfaction at the late changes m his comicils , and that 
the Commons could not expect the executive offices to 
be vacated, until such a phm of umon as they had 
pomted out, could be carried into effect ^ This answer 

’Feb 9tli, Pail Hist, xmv pioposed to bis supporteis to more 
671 an addiess inunediatoly afterwaids, 

* Jhv] , 605 wbicb -was agreed to at fiye o’clock 

® While in the lobby, on the di- m themomnig 
■vision oir the lesolntion, JMr Fox * Paal Hist , xxiv, 677 
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was appointed to be considered on the 1st March, to 
which day the Honse adjourned, without entering upon 
any other business , and thus agam the supphes were 
postponed On the motion of Mr Fox, the House 
then presented a further address to the kmg, submitting 
“ that the continuance of an achnimstration which does 
not possess the confidence of the representatives of the 
people, must be mjimous to the pubhc service,” and 
praying for its removal Mr Fox mamtained it to be 
without precedent for a ministry to hold office, in de- 
fiance of the House of Commons Mi Bitt ictoited 
that the history of this country afiforded no example of 
a innnstry bemg called upon to retire mitried, and 
without a cause The king, m his reply, took up the 
same ground, and affirming that no charge, complaint, 
or specific objection had yet been made agamst any of 
Ins mmisteis, again dechned to chsimss them And thus 
stood the kmg and Ins numsters on one side, and the 
House of Commons on the other, arrayed m hostile 
attitude, — each party standmg firmly on its constitu- 
tional rights • the one active and offensive, — the other 
patiently waitmg to stiike a decisive blow 

The Mutmy Bill ivas now postponed for some 
clays, as its passmg was expected to be the signal 
for an immechate chssolution , and one more effort 
was made to drive the numsters from office. On 
the 8th March, “ a representation ” to the lung was 
moved by Mr Fox*, to testify the surprise and afflic- 
tion of the House on receivmg his Majesty’s answer to 
them last address, — reiteratmg aU their .. previous 
statements, — coinparmg the conduct and prmciples of 

^ On tills occasion sti'angeis were gaming admission to tlie galleiy for 
excluded, at the instance of Su a fiiend The debate is not there- 
James Lowthei, who had failed in fore Mly lepoited. 
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Ills advisers ivitli those wliicli characterised the unfortu- 
nate reigns of the Stuarts, — ^justifynig the withhold- 
ing of their confidence from mimsteis witliout prefer- 
ring any charge, as it was then removal and not then 
pumshment winch was sought, — and talting credit to 
themselves for then forbearance, in not withliolding 
Fiufti ■ the supphes ^ This was the last stiuggle of the Op- 
position When then encounters with the inimstry 
began, then majority was nearly two to one This 
great disproportion soon dimmished, though it was still, 
fox a time, considerable. On the 12th January their 
majority was fifty-four; on the 20th Februaiy it 
was reduced to twenty On the 1st March it fell to 
twelve on the 5th it was only mne , and now, on 
this last occasion, it dwindled to one The parha- 
mentary contest was at an end The king and his 
ministers had triumphed, and were about to appeal 
from Paihament to the people The Mutiny BiU was 
passed, — large supphes were voted lapidly, but not 
appropriated . on the 24th March Paihament was 
prorogued, and on the foUowmg day chssolved 
Eefleotioiis While this coutest was being carried on m Parliament, 
strug^o contending parties were not idle out of doors The 
king, who rushed into it with so much boldness, had not 
been prejiared for the alaimmg demonstrations of Parha- 
ment If the numstei of his choice had now been driven 
horn power, he would have been prostrate before the 
Ooahtion Tins danger was at first imminent , and the 
kmg awaited it with dismay Defeat m such a contest 
would have been huimhatmg and disgi aceful Behevmg 
that he could be “ no longer of iitihty to this coimtry, noi 
could With honoiu’ continue in this island,” he repeated 
his threats of retiring to Hanover, rather than submit 

‘ Pail ]list,x5av 780. 
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to what he deemed the destruction of his kmgly power ’ 
From such extremities, however, he was lelievedby the 
dechmng numbers of his opponents, and the increasmg 
influence and popularity of his own cause The Coah- 
tion, though powerful m Paihament, by means of a 
combmation of parties, had nevei been popular m the 
country. While m power they had been exposed to 
contmiial obloquy, which was redoubled aftei their 
dismissal. The new ministers and the court jiarty, 
takmg advantage of this fechng, represented Mr Fox’s 
India Bill as an audacious attempt to inteifere with the 
pieiogatives of the Ciown, and its authois as enenjies 
of the kmg and constitution The loyalty of the people 
was aroused, and they soon ranged themselves on the 
side of the king and his inimsteis Addresses and other 
demonstrabous of popular sympathy were received horn 
all parts of the countiy , and the kmg was thus en- 
couraged to maintain a firm attitude in front of Ins 
opponents ^ The tactics of the ttvo parties in Parha- 
ment, and the conduct of their leaders, were also calcu- 
lated to convert pubhc opimon to the long’s side Too 
much exaspeiated to act with caution, the Opposition 
rmned their cause by factious extravagance and pre- 
cipitancy They were resolved to take the king’s 
cabinet by storm, and without pause or parley stiuck 
incessantly at the door Then very dread of a dis- 
solution, which they so loudly condemned, showed httle 
confidence in popular support Instead of making 
common cause with the people, they lowered their 
contention to a party struggle Constitutionally the kmg 

1 Tomline’s Life of Pitt, i 271, diawn up witli ciYilitj, it -will be 
341, 300 a clear support of my oivn lights, 

“ Writing to Ml Pitt, 22udF6b , which the addi'cases from all paita 
in lefeienoe to his answer to the of the kmgdoiu show me the peo- 
addiess of the 20th, the kmg said pie feel essential to then hhei-tiea.” 
“ItiTiat that while the answei is — Tonilin^s Life of PM,x 467. 
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had a right to dismiss lus numsters, and to appeal to the 
people to support his new administration The Oppo- 
sition endeavoured to restram him m the exeicise of 
this right, and to coerce him by a majority of the 
existmg House of Commons They had overstepped 
the constitutional himts of their power , and the assaidts 
dnected agamst preiogative, recoiled upon themselves 
On the other side, Mr Pitt as mimster rehed upon the 
pierogative of the kmg to appomt him, — the duty of Par- 
hament to consider his measures, — and his own right to 
advise the long to dissolve Parhament, if those measures 
were obstructed The tact, judgment, courage, and 
commandmg talents of Mi, Pitt inspired his paity -with 
confidence, and seemed popularity for his cause ; wlade, 
by inamtaimng a defensive attitude, he offered no 
diversion to the factious tactics of his opponents. His 
accession to office had been immediately marked by 
the defection of several membeis from the Opposition,-— 
a circumstance always calculated upon by a mmister in 
those times, — and was soon followed by the foibearance 
of others, who were not prepared to participate m 
the violent measures of their leaders The influence of 
the coiut and Government was strenuously exerted m 
makmg converts , and the growmg popularity of their 
cause discouraged the less zealous of their opponents 
Ml. Pitt had waited patiently while the majorities 
against Inm in Paihameiit were falhng away, and pubhc 
opimon was declaring itself, more and more, in his 
favour The results of the dissolution now revealed the 
judgment with which he had conducted Ins cause, and 
chosen his time for appeahng to the peopled Every 
preparation had been made for using the influence of 

' “ The piacedent of 1784 ea- that if the muusteis chosen hy the 
tabhshea this uile of conduct Oiottu do not possess the confl- 
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tlie Crown at the elections, — the king lumself took the 
deepest peisonal interest m the success of the ministerial 
candidates S and Mi‘ Pitt’s populanty was at its height, 
when Parhament was dissolved. His enemies were 
everywhere put to the rolit, at the hiistmgs To support 
Mr Pitt was the sole pledge of the popular candidates. 
Upwards of one hiuidred and sixty of his late opponents 
lost then seats ^ , and on the assembhng of the new Par- 
hament, he could scarcely reckon his majorities ® The 
mimster was popular m the countiy, all-poweiful in 
Parhament, and had the entire confidence of the court 
If such was the success of the immster, what was the 
triumph of the king ' He had expelled one miiubtry, 
and retained another, in defiance of the House of Com- 
mons The people had pressed forward loyally to his 
support , and by then aid he had overborne all opposi- 
tion to his will He now possessed a strong government, 
and a mimstei in whom he confided ; and he enjoyed once 
more power, fieedom, and popularity Not only had he 
overcome and rmned a party which he hated ; but he had 
Gstabhshed the ascendency of the Crown, winch hence- 
forth, for nearly fifty years, continued to prevail over 
every other power in the state 

Such results, however, were not without danger itarosiata 
Already the lang was too prone to exercise his power , p®- 

aiid the encouiagement he had received, was hkely to 
exalt his views of prerogative But he had now a mimster 


donee of tiie Honae of CommoM, 
tlipy may adviso on appeal to the 
people, with whom lests the ulti- 
mate decision This ooui'se has 
been followed m 1807, m 1831, in 
1831, and in 1811 In 1807 and 
1 831, the Crown was enabled, as m 
1784, to obtain the confldenoe of the 
New House of Commons In 1834 
and 1841, the decision was adverse to 


the existing ininisti'y ” — Im d John 
RusseWs Memonds of Fox, ii 246 
1 Rose Ooiieap , i 61, 62 
® Toniline’s Life of Pitt, i 469 
® His India BiU was earned by a 
mfMonty of 271 to 60 lie was 
defeated, however, on the West- 
minster Sciutmy, PailiomentaTy 
Reform, and the Scheme of Forti- 
fications on the Coast 
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wlio — With higher abihties and larger views of state 
pohcy — had a will even stioiiger than his own. 
Tlnonghout Ins reign, it had been the tendency of the 
bug’s personal administration to favour men whose 
chief nieiit was them subservience to his own views, 
uistead of leaving the country to be governed, — as 
El fiee state should be governed, — by its ablest and 
most popidai statesmen ^ He had only had one other 
minis ter of the same lofty pretensions, — Loid Chat- 
ham ; and now, while trusting that statesman’s son, — 
iharmg his councils, and approving his pohcy, — he 
yielded to his superior mteUect Yet were the Boyal 
pieddections not without influeuce on the minister 
Reared m the Whig school, Mr. Pitt soon deseited the 
principles, as he had been severed from the comiexions, 
of that party He had been raised to power by royal 
favour, — mamtamed m it by pierogative, — and he was 
now in the ascendant, by having made common cause 
with the Crown Hence he naturally leant towai ds prei o- 
gative, and Toiy piinciple.s of goveriunent His contests 
with his great antagombt, Mr Pox, and the Whig paity, 
stdl further alienated him from the principles of his 
youth. Until the Preuch Revolution, however, his pohcy 
was wise and hberal but fiom that time his rule became 
arbitrary, and opposed to pnbhc hbeity And such were 
Ins talents, and such the teinpei of the times, that he was 
able to make even arbitiary prmciples poptdar. Durmg 
his long administration the people weie converted to 
Tory principles, and enconiaged the bug and the 
numster to lepiess hbeity of thought, and to wage wai 
against opmion. If the king was no longer his own mi- 
nister, — as m the tune of Lord Hoith,~-he had the satis- 

^ See LoTd J Itussell’s Introd Conespondonce, pp 1 — 1-su, 
to toI 111 . ot the Duke of Bedfoid’a 
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faction of seeing Ins own piinciples carried out by bauds 
far abler than Ins own 111 piosecutions of the press^, 
and the repression of democratic movements at home^ 
the mimster was, jierhaps, as zealous as the hmg • m 
carrying on war to crush democracy abroad, the Mug 
was more zealous than his mimster They laboimed 
strenuously together m suppoit of monarchy all over 
the world , and lespected too httle the constitutional 
liberties of their own people 

Nor did the king lelax his accustomed activity m pub- The bug's 
he affairs. Trom the close of the American War until the 
bieakmg out of hostihties with France, 'his pleasure was 
taken by the Secietary-at-Wai upon every commission 
gi anted m the aimy , and throughout Mr Pitt’s admims- 
tratiou, — and, mdeed, as long as His Majesty was capa- 
ble of attending to business, — eveiy act and appomtment 
was submitted to him, for his judgment and approval ® 

And if, dm mg the admimstration of Mr Pitt, the The mfiu- 
king’s mdependent exercise of influence was some- 
what less active, the power of the Crown itself, — meuted, 
as wielded jointly by himself and his mimster, — 
was greater than at any foimer peiiod The kmg 
and his immster were now absolute A war is gene- 
rally favourable to authority, by bringmg togethci the 
people and the Government, m a common cause and 
combmed exertions The Fiench Wai, notwithstandmg 
its heavy burthens and numerous fadmes, was popidar on 
account of the principles it was supposed to represent ; 
and the vast expendiLme, if it distiessed the people, miilti- 
]ihed the patronage of the Crown, — afforded a nch har- 
vest for contractors, — and made the fortunes of farmers 

' See Cliaptei VIII , Press and ® IVIr Wyim, 14th April, 1812 , 

Liheity of Opinion Hans. Deb , xxu 3.34 

“ Sec Chapter IX, Libeity of 
the Subject 
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and manufacturers, by raising the price of every desciip- 
tion of produce. The “ moneyed classes ” rallied round 
the war mimster, — bought seats in Parhament with their 
* sudden gams, — langed themselves in a strong phalanx 

behind their leadei, — cheered his speeches, and voted 
for him on evei'y division Their zeal was rewarded 
with peerages, baronetcies, patronage, and all the good 
thmgs which an inorchnate expenditure enabled linn to 
dispense. Foi years, opposition in Paihament to a 
mimster thus supported, was an idle form, and if beyond 
its walls, the voice of complaint was imsed, the aim of 
the law was strong and swift to silence it ^ To oppose 
the mimster, had become high treason to the state 
The kmg Great as was the kmg’s confidence in a mimster so 
Puerto powerful as Mi’ Pitt, yet whenever their views of pohcy 
differed, the kmg’s resolution was as mflexible as ever 
agiunstiiia Nor Were Ins numsters seciue from the exercise of his 
miiuB ois influence agamst them, when he was pleased to 

use It The fiist measure on which Mr Pitt was likely 
to encounter objections from the kmg, was that for 
Parliamentaiy Eefoiin Having pledged himself to the 
principles of such a measui e, wlnlo m opposition, he 
was deternnned not to be unfaithful to them now 
But befoie he ventoed to biing forward Ins plan, 
he prudently submitted it to the kmg, and depre- 
cated the opposition of the court Writmg, on 
the 20th March, 1785, the kmg said, Mr Pitt’s 
“ letter expiessed that there is but one issue of 
the business he could look upon as fatal, that is, 
the possibihty of the meamne being rejected by the 
weight of diose who are supposed to be comiected with 
the Government Mir Pitt must recollect that though 

^ See Ghaptei VHt , Piese aatl Liberty of Opinion . 
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I have ever thought it unfortunate that ho had eaily 
engaged himself in this ineasuie, he ought to lay his 
thoughts bcfoie tlie House , that out of personal regard 
to him I would avoid givmg any opinion to any one on 
the opemng of the door to Parhamentary Eeform, ex- 
cept to him , theiefore I am certain Mr Pitt cannot 
suspect my havmg influenced any. one on the occasion 
If others choose, for base ends, to impute such a con- 
duct to me, I must bear it as foimer false suggestions.”'- 
He pioceeded to say tliat every man ought to vote 
accorchng to his own opimon , and warned Mr. Pitt 
that “ there are questions men wfll not, by friendslnp, 
be biassed to adopt ” Tins incident is significant Mr 
Pitt apprehended the exertion of the mfliience of the 
Clown to defeat lus measure The kmg was awaie of 
the suspicions attaching to himseK , but while promising ^ 
not to mterfeie, he could not refiaui from mtimating 
that the measure would be defeated, — as mdeed it 
was, — without his mterference 

The extent to which the preponderating mfluence prepon- 
of the Crown was recogmsed during this period, 
is exemplified by the pohtical relations of parties *>1® 
to his Majesty and to the Piuice of Wales, on the 
occasion of the king’s lUness m 1788^ At that 
time mmisters enjoyed the eiitiie confidence of the 
king, and commanded an uresistible majority in Par- 
liament , yet was it well iindet stood by both paities, 
that the first act of the Eegent would be to dismiss his 
father’s mmisters, and take into his councils the leaders 
of the Opposition ® Thus even tlie party which pro- 
tested against the influence of the Crown was quite 
prepared to use it, and by its aid to brave a hostile ma- 

1 Tonilme’s Life of Pitt, u 40 ^ Tomlifle’s Life of Pitt, u 480 
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joiity in Pailiament, as Mr Pitt had successfLiUy clone a 
few years before 

iiir Pitt’8 At length Mr Pitt’s fall itself, hke Ins nse, was due to 
the king’s personal wiU , and was brought about in the 
same way as many previous pohtical events, by iriesponsi- 
ble councils There is reason to beheve that Mr Pitt’s mi- 
bending temper, — ^mci eased m stubbornness by his long- 
continued supremacy mParhament, and ni the cabmet, — 
had become distasteful to the king ^ His Majesty loved 
power at least as much as his mimster, and was tenacious 
of his audionty, even over those in whom he had confi- 
dence Mr Pitt’s power had nearly overshadowed his 
ovm, and tliere were not wantmg opinions amongst ft rends 
of the kmg, and rivals of the statesman, that the latter 
had “ an overweening ambition, great and opimative pre- 
. sumption, and perhaps not quite constitutional ideas with 
regard to the respect and attention due to the Crown ” ® 
Ciithoho "While tins feehng existed in regard to Mr. Pitt, 
la'oi his Majesty was greatly agitated by events which at 
once aroused Ins sensitive jealousy of comicils to which 
he had not been admitted, and his conscientious scru- 
ples. Mr Pitt and Ins colleagues thought it necessary 
to maugurate the IJmon of Ireland, by concessions to 
the Eoman Cathohcs ® , and had been, for some time, 
dehberatmg upon a measure to effect that object Upon 
The king’s this questiou, the kmg had long entertained a very 

aGterminod n in 

oppoaitiou ciGCidccl opinioii So far back as ITQSj he had consulted 
Lord Kenyon as to the obhgations of his coronation 
oath , and though his lordslnp’s opimons were not 


» 27tE Feb , 1801 « I wae told 

this ovenuig, liy Pelham, that hia 
MajesW had foi a long lame smce 
been dissatislied with Pitt’s, and 
pavticidaily with Lord Grenville’s 
' aulhoiitative mannei's’ towmds 
him, and that an alteration m his 


mmistry had long been m hia mind ” 
— Im d Malmesbui y’s Cot ; einmi- 
dence, iv 24 

* Lord Malmeabuiy’a Oonespon- 
dence, iv. 86 

° See Ohaptei XII , on Cml and 
EebgiQiis Liberty 
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quite decisive upon, tins point Ins Majesty was per- 
suaded that he was morally restramed, by that oath, 
from assenting to any further measures for the rehef 
of the Eoman Cathohcs Long before the mimsters 
had so far matured then proposal as to be pre- 
pared to submit it for his Majesty’s approval, he 
had been made acquamted with then mtentions In 
September, 1800, Lord Loughborough had sliown 
him a letter from Mi Pitt upon the subject ; and 
the Archbishop of Oanteibiny, at the suggestion of 
Lord Aucliland, had also informed the Icing that 
a scheme was m contemplation, which was repre- 
sented as dangerous to the Church^ In December, 
the Loid Chancellor commumcated to his Majesty 
an elaborate paper against the Eoman Oathohe claims ® ; 
and Dr. Stuait, Ai chbisliop of Armagh, — a son of the 
long’s old favourite. Lord Bute, — ^mcreased his Majesty’s 
repugnance to the measure which the ministers were 
preparing ^ The long immediately took counsel with 
some of the opponents of the Oathohe claims , and 
without waitmg for any commumcation from Mr Pitt, 
lost no time m declainng his own opinion upon the 
measuie At his levee on the 28th January, 1801, 
he told Mr Windham, the Secretary-at-Wai, “ that he 
should consider any person who voted foi it, as person- 
ally mchsposed towards him ” ® On the same occasion he 
said to Ml’ Dundas, “I shall reckon any man my personal 

’ Tliey -were puUislied by Di it 2 HisLordsbipinielatmg this 
PhiUpotta (aftenraicls Bishop of circumstance, states that Pitt had 
E-sotei) m 1827 commimicated the measure ou the 

® Loid Sidmouth’s Life, i 316, peTious day, but it appears from 
Lord Malmesbury’s Ooiiesp, IT 10, Lord Sidmouth’s Life, that this 
17 22 commmnoation was not receiyed hy 

“ Loid Camphell’s Liyes of the the king imtil Sunday the IstFeh , 
Cha cellora, yi 30G, 322, et aeq , though Loid GiemuUe and Mr 
Bose’s Conesp , i 209 Dundas had idieady spoken to his 

^ Oastleieagh’s Conesp , iv 83 Mmesty upon the subject — Life, i 
'Loid Malmeabmy’s Conesp, 286,287. 
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Mr Pitt 
rcfUi.es to 
abaodonit, 
and resigns 


enemy, who proposes any such measure The most 
Jacobmical thmg I ever heard of !” ^ On the 29th, he 
wrote to Mr Addmgton, the Speaker, desmng him to 
“ open Mr Pitt’s eyes on the danger aiismg from the 
agitatmg this impiopei question”^ Mr Addington 
undertook ths commission, and thought he had dis- 
suaded Mr Pitt from proceeding with a measuie, to 
whch the long entertamed msuperable objections ® 
But if at fiist inchned to yield, Mr. Pitt, after consult- 
mg the cabmet and other pohtical friends, determmed to 
take his stand, as a responsible mmister, upon the advice 
he was about to tender to the king 

Mr Canmng is said to have advised Mr Pitt not to 
give way on this occasion It was his opimon, “ that for 
several years so many concessions had been made, and 
so many important measures overruled, from the king’s 
opposition to them, that Government had been weak- 
ened exceedingly , and if on tins particular occasion a 
stand was not made, Pitt would retam only a nominal 
power, while the real one would pass into the hands 
of those who influenced the king’s mind and opimon, 
out of sight ” ^ 

Whether sharmg this opimon or not, Mr Pitt himself 
was too deeply impressed with the necessity of the 
measure, and perhaps too much committed to the 
Cathohcs,to withdraw it It appears, however, that he 
might have been induced to give way, if he could 
have 'obtained an assurance from his Majesty, that 
mimsters should not be opposed by the king’s 
friends m Parhament® On the 1st Pebruary, he 


’ Wilbeifoice’s Diaj^, Lifo, m 
7 , Court and OaTimeta of Geo III , 
ui 12C , Life of Loid Sidmoutli, i 
280 , Rose’s Conesp , i 803 
“ The kmg to Ma Addington, 


Life of Lord Sidmouth, i 280, 
287 ’ ’ 

^ Life of Lord Sidmouth, i 287, 
* Malmestmy Conesp , it 6 
® Rose’s Conesp , i 394, 800 
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made the formal comniumcation to the king, winch 
his Majesty had, for several days, been expecting. The 
king had been aware of Mr Pitt’s determniation before he 
received this letter, and had wished Mr Addington, even 
then, to form a new admimstration. By Mi Adding- 
ton’s advice, a kind but most unbending answer was 
leturned to Mi Pitt, in which his Majesty declared 
that a “ prmciple of duty must prevent him from 
discussing any proposition tending to destroy the 
groundwork of om’ happy constitution”^ The ui- 
tensity of the king’s feehng on the subject was dis- 
played by what he said, about tins time, to the Duke of 
Portland “Weie he to agiee to it, he shoidd betray 
his trust, and forfeit his cro-wii , that it might bung 
the hamers of it to tlie gibbet.” His trusty coun- 
sellor rephed “ he was sure the kmg had rather suffer 
martyrdom, than submit to this measure”^ In vam 
did Ml’ Addington endeavour to accommodate these 
differences Mr Pitt, bemg as mflexible as the kmg, 
resigned , and Mr Addmgton was entrusted ivith the * 
task of forming an anti-Cathohc administration , while 
an active canvass was tmdertaken by the courtiers 
agamst the Cathohe cause, as a matter personal to 
the king himself® 

Mr Pitt has been justly blamed foi havmg so long Mr Pat’s 
concealed his intentions fiom the kmg His Majesty ^““entof 
hunself complained to Lord Gienvdle, that the ques- 
tion had been under consideiation smee the month uod 


’ The Inng to Mi Pitt, 1st Feb , 
1801, Loid Sidmoiitb’sLife,! 291 
AH the conespondence between the 
ting and Mi Pitt is published in 
Di PhiUpotts’ Pamphlet, 1827, and 
in the Qiiarteily Keviow, xtxvi 
200, and pait of it m Loid Sid- 
mouth’s Life, Hose’s Oonesp,!! 


286, 303,809 

® Lord MalineBbiU 7 ’s Conesp, 
IV 46 

3 Ibid, IV, Q, Castlereagh’s Oor- 
lesp, IV 34, Court and Oahinets 
of Goo in , 111 128 , Mem. of Fox, 
111 262 , Life of Loid Sidmouth, i 
86, S.C 
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of August, tliougli never communicated to lum till 
Sunday, the 1st February , and stated his own be- 
hef, that if the unfortunate cause of chsumon had 
been openly mentioned to hun “m the beginning, he 
should have been able to avert it entnely ” ^ Whether 
this delay arose, as Lord Mahnesbuiy has suggested, 
“ either horn indolence,” or from want of a “ suffi- 
cient and due attention to the king’s pleasime,” ^ it was 
assuredly a seiious ciror of judgment It cannot, 
mdeed, be maintained that it was Mi Pitt’s duty to 
talce his Majesty’s pleasure, before any bill had been 
agreed upon by the cabinet , but Ins reticence, upon 
the general question, aroused the suspicions of the 
king, and gave those who differed from the mimstei 
an opportumty of conceiting an opposition at court ® 
Hiaaut Eesolute as was Mr Pitt on tins occasion, yet 
piedgfnot bemg deeply affected, a few weeks afterwards, by 
to rewe bearing that the king had imputed his ffiness to the 
recent conduct of his mmister, he conveyed an as- 
surance to his Majesty, that he would not revive the 
Cathohc question ^ 

confld^uM ^ Addington enjoyed the confidence, and even the 
IB Mr affection of the king, whose correspondence at this 
Adchiig- peiiod resembles, — both in its inmute attention to every 

department of busmess, foreign or domestic ®, and in 
Its teims of attachment — his letters to his foimer fa- 
vomite, Lord FTorth ® 


^ Kang to Load Sidmoutli, Feb 
7th , Loid Sidniouth’a Life, i 208 

* Load Malmesbiiay’s Coiiesp , 

“ Ihid , Hose’s Ooiresp , i, 308 
> LordMalnieshmy’BGoaaesp ,1V 
34, Giffoid’s Life of Pitt, VI 609 j 
Rose’s Ooiiespondeijce, i 394 
' Loi'd Sidanoiith’s Life, i 866, 
887, 395, 410, 411 

* Loid Sidmovith's Life, i 301, 


WIIIBB "X mean to have Iiia 
affection os weU ashia zeal ’’—Ibid, 
306 Onthe 6th Maioh, ho ivutes 
“ The hang onnnot find woids suffi- 
ciently expiassive of hia Majesty’s 
coidial appiobation of the whole ar- 
langenaonts which his man Clum- 
cdlm oj the JEtchermei ]ias wisely, 
and his Majesty chooses to add, 
most coiaeotly lacomniended ” — 
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The king was rejoiced to find himself free from the 
restiamts which the charactei and position of Mr Pitt 
had imposed upon him , and dehghted to honom the 
minister of his own choice, — who shared his feehngs 
and opmions, — who consulted Imn on all occasions, — 
whose amiable character and respectful devotion touched 
his heart, — and whose intellect was not so commandmg 
as to overpower and subdue his own 
But this admimstration, — formed under circumstances Mr put 
unfavomable to its stabdity, and beset, horn its very 
commencement, with jealousies and lutiigues^, — after 
concluding a peace with Piance, prepared the way, in 
less than tlnee yeais, for Mr Pitt’s restoration to power 
It was not without reluctance that the king found him- 
self obhged to part with his favoiuite uumstei, and 
to submit himself again to the loftier tempei of Mr Pitt . 
but he was convinced of the impracticabihty of uphold- 
ing any longer the administration of Mr Addington ® 

Mr Pitt urged upon the king the necessity of form- The tmg's 
ing a strong government, by a union with Loid Gien- acimt 
ville and Mi, Pox , but such was his Majesty’s repug- 
nance to the latter, that he absolutely reftised to admit 
Imn into the cabuiet ® So inveterate was his aversion to 
this statesman,— ^-aggravated, at this period, by mental 

368 Again, on the 19th M.^y, ■wntea “The meflaenger who le- 
imdonothoi occasions, he terms Mi. turned fiom Ouffhals, agreeable to 
Addington “hs Chnncelloi of tjie oidei, called at Wmchestei that 
Exchequei ” — 15id, 304 Sometnaes Mi A.ddmgton. might heai of his 
he addresses him as “My deal Chan- son ” — Ibid , 428 
eelloi of the Exche(Hi6i ” — Jbid, > Lord Sidmouth’s Life, i 336 — 

395 On the 14th June, he -vmtes 340, u 107, 117, &c &c , Loid 
“ The Inug is highly giatified at Malmeshnry’s Oonesp , iv. 30, 
the repeated maiks of the sensibility 40,42, 49, 01, 97, 102, 1G7, 297, 
of 5L Addington’s heait, whreh &c &c , Bose’s Coiiesp , i 292, 
must greatly add to the comfort of 317, 320, 449 , u 62 
having placed him vnth so much ® Twiss’s Life ol Eldon, i 437 — 
piopiiety at the head ol the Trea- 460 See also infra, p 170 
siuy He tiusts then mutual aflec- “ Twiss’s Lxfe of Eldon, i 446 — 

tion can only cease with then In es ” 460 , Bose’s CoiTesp , u 118, 122 
— 3ul , 408 On the 8th July, lie 
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chsoider,— that he afterwards declared “that he had 
tal?:eii a positive determination not to admit Mr Fox into 
his councils, &ven at the hazard of a civil war Mr Fox 
being piosciibed, the Opposition would hsten to no pro- 
positions for an arrangement^, and Mr Pitt was obhged 
to place himself at the head of an adinimstration, weak 
in talents as well as in paihamentary support 

Meanwhile, Mr. Addington took up a position in the 
mouth’s House of Commoiis, as leader of the “ kmg’s friends,” — a 

relations to , ° 

the lung party numbering sixty or seventy members He was 
ministers stiU supposed to be in communication with the kmg^ , 
and his supporters were sometimes ranged against the 
Government ® He professed personal adherence to the 
kmg to be the rule of his political conduct Wiitmg 
soon after his retmement fiom ofi&ce, he says “ I shall 
keep aloof from all parties, adhere to the king, and 
take a course that I can conscientiously justify to 
myself”® His attitude was so foimidable, that Mi’ 
Pitt was soon obhged to admit hun and his followers 
to a share of the government ^ The king earnestly de- 
sued Ins iimon with Mi Pitt®, which the renewal of 
friendly mtercomse between them easily brought about 
He accordingly joined the admimstration, as Viscount 
Sidmouth, and President of the Council , and induced 
his friends, who had been lately votmg against the 
Government, to lend it them paihamentary support 
But bemg dissatisfied with the share of influence con- 
ceded to himself and his alhes in the cabmet, he 
shortly afterwards tlmeatened to resign ® And when, on 

‘ Rose’s Coiiesp , ii 166, 182 « Loid Sidmouth’a Life, a 316 

’ Ibul , 124 — 126 , Court and Ca- ’ C'ouit and Cabinets of Geo III , 

■bmetsofGoo I[I,m 362, Mem of iii, 888, Lord Sidmoutb’s Life, ii, 
Pox, IV 63 326, 348 

’ Rose’s Con , 110 » Loid Sidnioutb’s Life, ii 

* J6tfZ,141, s Rose’s Oonesp , ii 868, 360 — 

‘ Jbtd., 168 364 r . j 
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the impeachment of Lord Melville, Mr Hiley Addington, 
and Mr Bond, who had been promised places, spoke 
and voted against the Government, differences arose 
between himself and Mr Pitt, which led to his resig- 
nation ^ 

Meanwhile, the only matter on which Mi Pitt and Evasion of 
tlie kmg weie at variance, was not suffered again to L%uest°on 
distm’b their hiendly relations Mr Pitt had renewed V Mr Pitt 
the assurance which he had given the king in 1801, 
that he would not revive the question of Cathohc 
emancipation, durmg his Majesty’s hfe ® ISTot satisfied 
with this assurance, the lang icqmred “ an esphcit de- 
claration that he would never, at any time, agitate or 
support the question of Catholic emancipation, oi the 
repeal of the Test Act”® -This lattei pledge Mr Pitt, 
it would seem, contiived to evade but he was care- 
ful to avoid the forbidden ground, and was even 
obliged to ojipose otheis who ventured to trespass upon 
it ® Though Mr Pitt recovered the king’s confidence, 

Ins Majesty contmued to form his own independent 
opimons, and to exeicise a large influence m the govern- 
ment and patronage of the State ® 

The death of Mi Pitt, m the midst of defeats, and dis- Gienviiie 
asters to the European cause in which he was engaged, 
once more forced upon the kmg an administration, 
foimed from a paity m whom he had no confidence It 
was necessary to accept the mmistiy of “ aU the talents,” 

1 Rose’s Oonesp , u 368 — 376 that his fnend and biogiaphor, Di 

^ Ibid, 114, 167 — 174 Tomline, Bishop of Lincoln, should 

s Ihid , 117 he piomoted to the See of Oantei- 

Loid Sidmouth’s Life, 11 404 bniy, but the hang insisted upon 
Hans Pail Lab , t 1013 , see appointing Di Mauneis Sutton, 
also Chap XII , on Oivil and Reli- Bishop of Norwich, notwithstand- 
gious Liberty mg lUl the solicitations of hia 

° Rose’s Conesp , u. 122, 124, nunistei — dose’s Coimo . n 83 
141,168,160 Mr. Pitt was anxions 91, &o 
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under Grenville and Mi.' Fox^ , and personal 

intercouise soon overcame the lung’s antipathy to the 
latter ^ Lord Sidmouth having a stiong body of parha- 
mentary friends, who, to use the words of his bio- 
giapher, “ constituted a species of aimed neutrahty, 
far too poweiful to be safely oveilooked,” and bemg 
“ undei stood to enjoy the favour and confidence of the 
king, and to be faithfully devotee! to his Majesty’s in- 
terests,” ® was induced to jom a party with whom he had 
neither connexion, nor political sympatlnes. The kmg’s 
friends were not to be neglected, and were amply pro- 
vided for * Lord Sidmouth himself, “ not wishmg to 
excite jealousy by very frequent intercourse with 
the king,” declined the Presidency of the Council, 
and accepted the less prominent office of Privy Seal ® 
Aciimasioii As there was a difficulty in admitting any of Lord 
Sidinouth’s pohtical friends to the cabinet. Lord 
thc°c'?S-*° Ellenborough, the Lord Chief Justice of the Couit 
I'et of Zing’s Bench, was associated with lum, in older 
to give weight to his counsels® Tins arrangement 
was open to grave constitutional objections. It 
had been the pohey of oim laws to render the judges 
mdependent of the Crown ^ , and now the first crimi- 
nal judge became one of its confidential advisers 
Though the appomtment was successfully defended in 
Parhament, where the precedent of Lord Mansfield 
was much lehed on, it was generally condemned by 

* Eose’a Oonesp.ii 236 wltli Lord Ellenboiougli by Ins siclo, 

* Twiss’s Life or Eldon, i 610 put him m mmd of a faithful old 
’ Loid Sidinouth’a Life, ii 412 stewaid with his mastiff, watching 

* Und , 424 now seiyanta, lest they should hai e 

‘ Ibul , 416 , ITr Abbot’s Diaiy, some ovd designs agonist tbe old 

424 On the death of Mi Eox he family mansion ” — Zoi d Suhnendh’s 
became President of the Council Life, ii 417 
8 Wilberfoice’s Life, m 266 » 13 Will m o 82, IGeo m. 

Lord Rous said “Loid Sidmouth, c 23 
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public opiuion, and no similar appointme|,t lias since 
been made ’• 

Before the new mnnstry was completed, the king 
was alarmed at a supposed mvasion of his prerogative '™>g o’l 
On the 1st February, Lord Grenville proposed to, his mstraiSn 
Majesty some changes m the admimstiation of the 
army, by which the question was raised whether the 
army should be under the immediate control of the 
Crown, through the Oommander-m-Chief, or be subject 
to the supervision of mimsteis The king at once 
said that the management of the army lested with the 
Crown alone , and that he could not permit his mims- 
ters to mterfei e with it, beyond the levying of the tioops, 
their pay and clothmg Lord GienviUe was staitled at 
such a doctrine, which he conceived to be entnely un- 
constitutional, and to which he would have refused to 
submit. For some time it was believed that the pending 
mmisteiial arrangements would be broken off, but on the 
following day Lord Grenville piesented a mmute to his 
Majesty, stating that no changes in the management of 
the army should be effected without lus Majesty’s appio- 
bation ^ To the doctrine thus amended, tlieic could be 
no reasonable objection, and the kmg assented to it. 

TheGrenvillemimstiyfeIl,hke thatof Mr PittmlSOl, 
by proposmg a measime affeotmg the king’s lehgious tmgontte 
sciuples As all the cncumstances regaidmg this mea- 
sure will be described elsewhere ®, it is sufficient here to 
say that on proposing the Army and Navy Service BiU, — 
by which some of the disqualifications of officeis m the 

* Hans Dal)., yi 308, Lord “ Aim. Beg., 1800, 26, Lord 
Oamptell’s Lives of Otief Justices, Sidmouth’s Lifa u 410. 
ii 4fil, Lives of tie Ohancellois, ’ Chapter XII , on 0ml and Be- 

68L Loid Sidinouth’s Life, ii hgious Liberty 
417 , Chapter on Admmistration of 
Justice. 
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aimy and navy, being Eoman Catholics and Dissenters, 
wereremoved, — ^the ministeis either neglected to explain 
Its provisions vnth sufficient distinctness to the king, or 
faded to make themselves understood After the bdl 
had been mtioduced, as they beheved, with Ins “ lelnc- 
tant assent,” his Majesty’s distaste foi it became inflamed 
tnto violent chsapprobation To propose such a measure 
at all, was a strange incbscietion Eiio-wing the king’s 
repugnance to every concession to the Cathohcs, they 
might have profited by the experience of Mr Pitt The 
Chancelloi foiesaw the danger they weie incurring, and 
with Lord Ellenborough and Lord Sidmouth, protested 
agamst the measure The fi’iends of the Government 
called It an act of srucide ^ 

Activity of The king’s fiends, and tire opponents of the ministry, 
did not neglect tins favouiable opportunity of turmng his 
Majesty’s weU-known rehgions scruples to account , but 
soon directed his personal influence agamst his ministers 
On the 4th March, Loid Sidmouth “ apprised lus Ma- 
jesty of the nature and details of the measure , said he 
should himself oppose it , and soon afterwards tendered 
Ins resignation to Lord Grenville On the 1 2th, the Duke 
of Portland wrote to the king, expiossmg his behef 
that the measure had not received his Majesty’s con- 
sent, and that it could be defeated m the House of Lords 
“Butfoi tins purpose,” said Ins grace, “I must fairly state 
to your Majesty, that your wishes must be distinctly 
known, and that your present mimsters should not have 
any pretext for eqiuvocatmg upon the subject, oi any 
ground whatever to pretend ignorance of your Majesty’s 
sentiments and determmation, not only to withhold your 
sanction from the present measine, but to use aU your 

^ Lord Malmostury’s Ooir^sp , ’ Loi'dSidmoutli’s Life, li 469 — 

IT 381—384 4fi2 
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influence ui lesistmg it Wntmg on the same day, his 
grace said • “His Majesty has signified his orders to my 
nephews, Loids George and James Thynne, to vote 
against it ” ^ On the following day a person came to 
Lord Mahnesbmy from the Queen’s house, authorised 
to say, “ that lus Majesty’s wishes, sentiments, and in- 
tentions, respectmg every measure which may lead to 
alter the legal restiichons the Cathohcs are hable to, 
are invariably the same as they always have been, and 
ahvays will be so ” ® The kmg hunself also mtimated 
to Lord Grenvflle, that “he should ceitamly tlunk it 
light to make it known that his sentunents were agamst 
the measine.”^ 

Hence it appears that courtieis and intiigumg states- 
men weie stfll as ready as they had been twenty-five 
years before, to influence the kmg agamst his mmisters, 
and to use his name for the purpose of defeating mea- 
sures in Parliament , while the king himself was not 
more scrupulous in coromittmg himself to irregular m- 
terference with the freedom of parhamentaxy deh- 
berations On this occasion, however, opposition to Withdraw- 
the mmistry m Parhament by the king’s firiends, obnoxious 
was averted by the withdrawal of the measure On 
announcing its abandonment to the king, tlic mims- 
tcis committed a second mdiscretion They reserved Piedg^pro- 
to themselves, by a minute of the cabmet, the nght throng, 
of opeifly avowmg their sentiments, should the Ca- 
thohc Petition be presented, and of submittmg to niimsters 
Ins Majesty, from time to tune, such measmies as they 
imght deem it advisable to'JlSfopose® The kmg not 


1 LoidMolmoabiuy’sCoiTesp, v 
S09 

Ibid, mi 
= Ihd, 373 


4 Lettei to Mi T GienviUe, 14tli 
Maich, 1807 (Court and Onbmeta 
ofOeo III, IT 136) 

» Hans Deb , ix. 231—247 , Life 
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onl y clesu-ed them to withdraw tins pait of the minute, 
but demanded from them a Avritten declaration that they 
would never, under any circumstances, propose to him 
further concessions to the Cathohcs, oi even offer him 
advice upon the subject ^ To such a pledge it was im- 
possible foi constitutional mimsters to submit They 
were responsible for aU pubhc measures, and for the 
good government of the country , and yet, havmg aban- 
doned a measuie which they had aheady proposed, they 
were now called upon to fetter their future discretion, 
and to bind themselves irrevocably to apohey which they 
thought dangerous to the peace of Ireland The king 
could scarcely have expected such submission The 
ministers refused the pledge, and the long proceeded to 
form a new admimstiation under Mr Peiceval He had 
regarded this contest with his mimsters as “ a struggle 
foi Ins throne ,” saymg, “ he must be the Protestant king ' 
of a Protestant comitry, or no king ^ 

Proceed- In the Oommons, the dismissal of the Government on 
Commons” giounds, and the constitutional dangeis involved 
oha*'^”eof excrcisc of the prerogative, did not pass 

Without ammadversion On the 9th April, Mr Brand 
moved a resolution, “ That it is contrary to the first 
duties of the confidential servants of- the Crown to re- 
strain themselves by any pledge, expiessed or imphed, 
from offermg to the long any advice which the course 
of cmcumstauces may render necessary for the welfare 
and seciuity of the empire.” In the debate it was 
argued, that as the king was not responsible by law, 
if the munsters should also claim to be absolved from 
responsibihty, by reason of pledges given to the kmg, 

of Loid Sidmouth, u 403 , Lord mouth’s Life, ii 464 , Hose’s Oor- 
Mnimeshury’s OoiTesp, iv 380, lespoudence, u S28— 331 
Bos^ Coraesg,, u 321—337^^^ “^Twiss’s Life of Loid Eldon, 
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til ere would be no security for the people against the evds 
of bad government. Had the ministers agreed to such 
a pledge, they woidd have violated their oaths as piivy- 
coimcdlors, and the hmg would have become absolute 
To what dangers would the country be exposed if mi- 
nisters might bmd themselves to give such advice only 
as should be agreeable to the sovereign ? ^ Hor did the 
conduct of secret advisers escape notice, who had coun- 
tei acted the measuies of the piibhc and responsible ad- 
visers of the Crown * On the othei side it was contended 
that the stipidation proposed by the mmisteis, of bemg 
at hberty to support m debate ameasuie which they had 
withdrawn, — and of which the kmg disapproved, — was 
unconstitutional, as tending to place the king m direct 
opposition to the Paihament, — an evd which was oidi- 
narily avoided by the muusters refraimiig from support- 
ing any measiue to which the king might heicafter have 
to give his veto The late muusters were even charged 
with having, m the explanation of the causes of tlieir re- 
tirement, arraigned them sovereign at the bar of Parha- 
ment.® Mr Perceval demed that the king had conferred 
■with any secret ad'visers until after the mmisters were 
dismissed , and said that, m leqmriiig the pledge, he 
had acted without any advice whatever The mimsteis, 
he declared, had bi ought upon themselves the pledge 
proposed by the kmg, which would never have been sug- 
gested, had they not desned to impose conditions upon 
lus Majesty 

Sir Samuel Eomdly went so far as to mamtam that if 
mmisters had subscribed such a pledge, they would have 
been giulty of a high crime and misdemeanor ^ With 

' See also Chapter XII on Civil ix 299 , Mi Peiceval, %b , 310 , 
and Religiotis Lilieity Mr. BaUmrst, ib , 831 , Mr, Can- 

“ Ml Plunkett, Hans Deb ,ix 312 mng, *6 , 342 

“ Geneinl Oiaufuid, Hans, Deb, " Hans Deb, ix 327, 
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legard to Mr Perceval’s statement, that the king had 
acted witkout advice, Sir Samuel said, that there could 
be no exercise of preiogative in winch the king was 
without some adviser. He might seek the counsels of 
any man, however objectionable , but that man would 
be lesponsible foi the advice given, and for the acts of 
the Crown There was no constitutional doctrine more 
important than this, for the protection of the Ciown 
“ History had unfolded the evils of a contraiy prmciplc 
having prevailed ” It was also well observed by Mr 
Wlutbread, that the avowal of ministers that the kmg 
had acted without advice, amounted to a declaiation on 
their part, that they disowned the lesponsibdity of the 
act complained of, and left his Majesty to bear the blame 
of it himself, without that piotection which the consti- 
tution had provided* but that from this icsponsibihty 
they could not escape , for by acccptmg office, they hail 
assumed the responsibdity which they had shown so 
much anxiety to avoid 

But Lord Howick denied that the king had acted 
without advice, and asseited that there had been secret 
advisers, who had taken pains to poison the royal 
mind ^ On the Saturday before the pledge had been 
required. Lord Eldon had an audience , and both Lord 
Eldon and Lord Hawkesbury were consulted by the 
king, before measures were taken for for ming a new 
admimstration They weie, therefore, the kmg’s re- 
sponsible advisers In answer to these allegations, Mr 
Canmng stated that Lord Eldon’s visit to Windsor had 
taken place on Saturday se’nmght, precedmg the change 
of ministry, that it had reference to a matter of extreme 
dehcacy, uncoimected -with these events, and that before 


' Hansaid’e Debates, ix 3S9 
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lie went, Lord Eldon had explained to Lord Gienvdle 
the object of his visit, and promised to mention no 
other subject to Ins Majesty ^ He added, that the Duke 
of Portland, Mr Peiceval, and himself, had endeavoured 
to prevent the sepal ation between the late ministers 
and the lung, by amicable explanations Mr Can rung 
concluded by saymg, that the nunisteis were “ deter- 
mined to stand by them sovereign, even though circum- 
stances should occur in which they may find it them 
duty to appeal to the country In answer to this 
threat. Lord Henry Petty said that a gieat constitutional 
wrong had been done, and that no such mtimidation 
would induce the House to leframfiom expressmg then 
sense of it Tins motion had been met by one for readmg 
the othei orders of the day, and the lattei was earned 
by a majority of thiity-two ® The Opposition were so 
little prepared for tins lesult, that, dimmg the division, 
Lord Howick addressed the members ui the lobby, and 
said that being neaily certain of a majority^, they must 
follow up them success with “ an address to the throne, 
to meet the threat which had been tlmown out that 
evemng, — a tlmeat unexampled m the amials of Paiha- 
ment”'' The House adjomned at half-past six m the 
moimng 

' Loid Eldon limself expressly tioned, his pious scruples, Ins legftid 
denied haying had any commiini- foi his coionation oath, which some 
cation with the Inng on the Catholic memhers did not aoiuple to say 
Question, 01 the niirasters — Timss’s would haye heen violated if the 
Life, 11 80 — 38 hiU had passed ” — JRoimUy’s Life, u 

2 Hans Deh , is 840 Accoidmg 194 
to Sir S EomiUy, Ml Canning said, » Ayes, 268 , Noes, 226 

" he had made up his mind, when ^ A maionty of twenty was ex- 

the Catholic Bill was fiist men- pected — Momillifs Life, ii 106 
tioned, to vote for it if the Inng • Hans Deh , ix 348 It was 
was foi it, and agamst it if the intended to follow up this motion, if 
king was agamst it Every art earned, hy lesolutions expiessing 
was used to mterest persons for the want of confidence m the mrmsteis 
kmg, his age was repeatedly men- — Bonnily' s Life, \\ 194 
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Proeoed- On tliG IStli Apiil, &. disciission was raised m tlio 
House of Lords upon a motion to the same effect, pro- 
posed by the Marquess of Stafford ^ The most remark- 
able speech was that of Lord Eiskme, who had already 
expressed his opimons on the subject, to the kmg him- 
self^ Hot being himself, on account of rehgious scru- 
ples, favomable to the Cathohc claims, he yet ridiculed 
the aigument that the kmg had been restrained by his 
coronation oath, from assentmg to the late measure 
He had assented to the Act of 1793, which admitted 
Catholic majois and colonels to the army, without pei- 
jury , — how then could his oath be violated by the 
admission of staff-officers? On the question of the 
pledge he asked, “ Is it consistent with the laws and cus- 
toms of the realm that the kmg shah make a rule for 
his own conduct, which Ins councdlois shah not break 
ill upon, to disturb with then advice?” If it were, 
“the kmg, instead of submitting to be advised by 
Ins councihois, might give the lule himself as to 
what he uiU be advised m, until those who are 
solemnly sworn to give fuh and impaitial counsel, and 
who aie lesponsible to the pubhc for then conduct 
as his advisers, might be penned up in a coiner of 
their duties and junsdiction, and the state might go 
to nmi ” 

Again, as to the personal respousibihty of the king, 
he laid it doira that “ the lang can perform no act of 
government himself, and no man ought to be leceivod 
within the wahs of this House, to declare that any act 
of Government has proceeded from the private will and 
deteimination, oi conscience of the kmg The king, as 

> It embraced all the words of » Eoimlly’s Life, u. 188 
Mr. Brand’s motion, hut pieflxed a 
preamble. 
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chief magistrate, can liave no conscience ■winch is not 
in the tiiist of responsible subjects When he dehvers 
the seals of office to his officeis of state, his conscience, 
as it regards the state, accompanies them” “hfo act 
of state, ox government can, therefore, be the king’s 
he cannot act but by advice , and he -who holds office 
sanctions what is done, horn -whatever source it may 
proceed 

By Lord Harrowby the motion -was represented as 
placing the House m the situation “ of sitting m judg- 
ment upon the personal conduct of then sovereign ” 
But perhaps the best position for the Crown was that 
assumed by the Earl of Selkirk The kmg, he said, could 
not be accountable to Parhament for his conduct in 
changing his adviseis, and the proposed pledge was 
merely a motive for such a change, beyond the reach of 
paihamentary mvestigation 

Another view was that of Lord Sidmouth. Admittmg 
that for every act of the executive government there 
must be a responsible adviser, he “ contended that there 
were many functions of the sovereign which, though 
strictly legitimate, not only might, but must be per- 
formed -without any such icsponsibihty beuig attached 
to them, and which must, therefore, be considered as 
the personal acts of the king Of these the constitu- 
tion does not take cogmsance It was the object of 
this ingenious argument to absolve from respoiisibihty 
both the king, who could do no -wrong, and his present 
advisers, who, by acceptmg office, had become respon- 
sible for the measures by which then predecessors had 
been removed. This imcoiistitiitional position was well 
exposed by the Earl of Laudeidale 


Hans, Eeb , ix 366-366, 


» Idzcl, nc 300, 
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The example of Loid Dauby was fehcitously cited 
both by the Earl of Lauderdale and Lord Holland in 
siippoit of the constitutional prmciple that the king can 
have no separate responsibihty Lord Danby, having 
been impeached for offences committed as a muuster, 
had produced a written authority from the kmg m Ins 
defence, but was yet held responsible for the execu- 
tion of the king’s commands . nay, the House of Com- 
mons voted his plea an aggravation of his offences, as 
oxposmg the kmg to pubhc odium ^ 

This doctrme, m truth, — ^that for every act of the 
Crown some adviser must be responsible, — could not 
be demed , but the aitihce of puttmg forth the kmg 
personally, and representmg bun as being on his trial 
at the bar, — this repeated use of the kmg’s name, was 
a towel of strength to the ministerial party ^ 

Lord Stafford’s motion had been met by the previous 
question , but eventually the division was taken ujion 
the adjournment of the House, which was carried by a 
majority of eighty-oue , and thus the motion was super- 
seded ® The House did not adjourn until seven o’clock 
m the mo rning . 

tktoirr question was not set at rest On 

motion, the 15th April, Mf W H Lyttleton renewed the 
1807 .'^^'^*^’ tkscussion, m proposmg a resolution expressmg regret 
at the late changes m his Majesty’s councils The debate 
added httle to the arguments on either side, and was 
brought to a close, at half-past six in the moimng, by ‘ 
the House lesolvmg to pass to the orders of the day ^ 

^ "" question of pohcy, it had obviously been a false 
mmute btcp, ou the part of the mimstcis, to give ex^iression to 


^ nanswd’aDebatep,!! 406,414 90 Himaaid’a Debatea, ix 422 
^ Ayea, 244, Noes, 108 Han- 

Conteuts, Ifl , Non-contents, said's Debates, ix 432—476 
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tlieir reservations in the nunute of the Cabinet They 
had agreed to abandon the bdl which had caused the 
difference between themselves and his Majesty , and, by 
vutue of then office, as the kmg’s ministers, were fiee, 
on any future occasion, to offer such advice as they 
might thmh proper. By their dl-advised mmute, they 
mvited the retahation of this obnoxious jiledge But 
no constitutional writer would now be found to defend 
the pledge itself, or to maantam that the ministers who 
accepted office m consequence of the refusal of that 
pledge, had not taken upon themselves the same respon- 
sibihty as if they had advised it 

Meanwhile, though this was the first session of a new 
Paihament, a speedy dissolution was determmed upon 
Advantage was taken of the pi evaleutanti-Cathohc feel- 
ing which it was feared might subside , but the main 
issue raised by this appeal to the coiuitry was the 
propriety of the recent exercise of pierogative. In the 
Lords Commissioners’ speech, on the 27th Apnl, the 
king said he was “ anxious to recur to the sense of his 
people, while the events which have lecently taken 
place are yet fresh in their recollection ” And he dis- 
tinctly invited their opinion upon them, by declaring 
that “ he at once demonstiates, in the most unequivocal 
manner, his own conscientious persuasion of the lecti- 
tude of those motives upon which he has acted, and 
affords to his people the best opportumly of testifying 
them determmation to support him in every exercise of 
the prerogatives of his crown, which is conformable to 
the sacred obhgations imder which they are held, and 
conducive to the welfare of his kmgdom, and to the 
security of the constitution” The recent exeicise of 
prerogative is thus associated with the obhgations of 
his coronation oath, so as to umte, in favour of the 
VOL I, H 


The dw- 
aoliitimi, 
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new numateis, the loyalty of the people, their personal 
attachment to the sovereign, and their zeal for the 
Protestant estabhshment Without such appeals to the 
loyalty and rehgious feelmgs of the people, the influ- 
ence of the Crown was alone sufiicient, at that tune, 
to command a majority for ministers , and them success 
was complete 

Meeting On the meetmg of the new Parhament, amendments 
bamSi't to the address were proposed in both Houses, con- 
to demmng the dissolution, as founded upon “ groundless 
26tWraB mjunous pretences,” but were rejected by large 
1807 , ' majorities’- 

Tiio toe The king’s -will had prevailed, and was not agam 
toX^”°^ to be called in question His own power, confided to 
regency Tory mimsters who weie henceforth admitted to 
lus councils, was supreme Though there was still a 
party of the king’s friends®, his Majesty agreed too 
well with Ins ministers, m pimciples and pohcy, to 
require the aid of irresponsible advisers But his rule, 
once more absolute, — after the struggles of fifty years, 
—was drawing to a close The will, that had been 
so strong and imbendmg, succumbed to disease , and 
a reign in which the long had been so lesolute to 
govern, ended m a royal “phantom,” and a regency ® 

* In the Lords by a majonfy of ’ Lord Sidmouth’s Life, li. 4G9 , 
03, and in the Commons by a ma- Rormlly’s Life, ii, 220 
joiity of 196, — Sansmti's Debates, ® See Chapter HI, 

IX, 657-068, ’ 
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INlfLUENCE OF THE CROWN DEKINfl THE REflENCT, THE REIGNS "OP 
GEORGE IV , WILUAJI IV , AND HER JIAJESIV, QCEEN VICTORI I 

The Prince Eegent differed too nmcli, m character and cimraoter 
habits, flora his royal father, to be inchned to exeicise Prmce 
the influence of the Ciomi, mth the same activity 
Geoige in , eager for power, had also dehghted in 
business, to which he had trained himself fioin 
early youth’’ With greater abilities, and superior 
education, the piince was fond of ease and pleasure, 
and averse to business His was not the tempera- 
ment to seek the labour and anxi6|ies of pubhc 
affairs . nor had power devolved upon Ifim, untd the 
ambitious spmt of youth had ceased to prompt him 
to exertion. He loved the “ pomp and cu'cumstance ” 
of royalty, without its cares. Put though chsiiicliiicd 
to the daily tods wluch Ins father had imdeigone for 
fifty years, — and disposed, by mdolcnce and ni- 
diffeience, to leave more discretion to his mmisters, in 
the ordinary afikus of state, yet whenever his own feel- 
mgs or mterests were concerned, his father hunself 
had scarcely been more imperative 

The very quahties, however, which chsmehned the influence 
prince to laboiious activity, exposed him the more comt 
readdy to the influence of lus court. His father’s wiU 

1 Seedeliate, 14tliApid, ISl^on vate SecietaiwtotliePimcBTlegeat. 

Col, MTlIahon’s appointment aa Pn- -r-Smsai cTaMei , Ist Ser , aiu. SS2 
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was strong, and full of energy his own, inconstant 
and capricious The father had judged for himself, 
-with rude vigour and decision the son, — impulsive, 
indolent, and without strength of prmciple or convic- 
tion, — was swayed by the advice of those nearest to 
his peison 

The early events of the regency displayed at once 
the pieponderatmg influence of the Crown, over all 
other powers of the state, and the subjection of the 
regent to the coimsels of the court 
Hjs sepa- To pohtics, apart from them relations to himself, the 
hia political pimce was mdifierent, and his mclifference led to the 
same lesults, as the long’s strong predilections He 
readily gave up the opmions, as ufell as the pohtical 
friends of his youth As to his friends, indeed, he had 
been separated from them for many years, by the French 
Eevolution ^ the death of Mr Fox had more recently 
loosened the tie which had bound them together the 
part taken by them against the Duke of York,. had fim- 
ther relaxed it , and the proud beaiing of the great 
Whig leaders, — httle congemal to the hghter manners 
of the court, — had nearly broken it asunder But 
lately they had exerted themselves strenuously agamst 
the restiictions upon the powers of the regent, 
which the Government, foUowmg the precedent of 
1788, had proposed, and them general views of 
pohey were supposed to comcide with his o-wn 

Other cucumstances pomted strongly to them bemg 
adrami- now caUed to office The Perceval admimstration, 

strabon 

'Sir EisLine, wntiiig to Jlr monaicliy in Fiance And aa it is 
Lee, 8tli Fell 1793, said "Wears the cause of kmga, om pimce is 
now plunpng, for nothing, or lather drawn mto it, and has taken his 
for nnschief, mto a calamitous war, leaye of all of us "—lioolinrjhmn 
m cranhmation {not avowed) with Memons, u 127, 
the despots of the North, to restore 
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■vvliich had owed its ongin to the king’s dread of the 
Eoman Cathohc claims, was weak and disunited , 
and wlule the leading statesmen of all other parties 
weie favourable to the Eoman Cathohc cause, the 
sole meiit of tins mimstiy lay m them opposition 
to it. Mr Peiceval hnnself had been personally ob- 
noxious to the pnnce, as the friend and adviser of his 
detested piincess, Carohne of Brmiswick nor had the 
chancellor, Lord Eldon, been free from the same offence. 

The icgent had also suspected the latter of keepmg him 
at a distance from his fathei, and told his lordship aftei- 
wards “ that there was no person in the whole woild 
that he hated so much, asfoi years he had hated him ” ^ 

The prmce had further raised the expectations of the The pnneo 
Opposition, by confidmg to Lord Grenville and Lord thf ndwo 
Grey the drawmg up of his answer to the jomt re- 
solutions of the two Houses on the conditions of the 
regency , and he, as suddenly, repressed these expecta- 
tions by rejectmg their draft for another, — the compo- 
sition of hnn self and Mr. Sheridan This jiroceedmg, 
so contrary to the views of these noblemen as respon- 
sible advisers, drew from them a remonstrance, which, 
however constitutional m doctime, was too lofty m its 
tone, and partook too much of the character of a 
lecture, to be altogether acceptable to the prmce ® 

While the Eegency Bdl was passmg thiough Pai’ha- Hopes of 
ment, the prmce had frequent comimmications with 
the Opposition The plan of a new admimstration was 
concerted, and several of the prmcipal places were 
allotted to the Whig leaders So assured were they of 
their speedy accession to power, that, jealous of the 

* Twiss’a Life of Eldon, n 197, 383, et seq , Duke of Buokmgliatu’s 
108 Memoirs of tlie Eegency, i 21, et 

^ Moore’s Life of Skeudon, ii seq. 
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of Lord Moira and Mr. Sheiidan, they were 
already ms ia tmg that the prince should engage to 
consxdt none but his futuie ministers ^ ' Nor were 
mimsteis less persuaded of the impending change ® The 
long himself, m his lucid intervals, was informed of it 
by his chancellor , and was prepared to restore his old 
Their dis- servants when he recovered ® But before the Eegency 
^rpmut- iiad received the loyal assent, the queen addressed 

a lettei to the pnnce, suggesting the serious conse- 
quences which a change of ministry might have 
upon th#kmg’s recovery. The prince accordingly 
acquainted Lord Grenville that the state of Ins 
Majesty’s health prevented the removal of mmisteis , 
but that his confidence was entirely with his lord- 
ship, Loid Grey, and his other friends ^ 

When the restrictions upon the prmce’s powers, as 
tiic\ Uionid regent, Were about to expire, and the king’s recoveiy had 
become more improbable, it was skll beheved that he 
would, at length, foim a new achnimstration consistmg 
of the Opjiositiou leaders He contented himself, how- 
ever, with pioposmg, through the Duke of York, that 
“some of those jiei sons with whom the early habits of 
Ins pubhc hfe weie foimed,” should agree to strengthen 
Mr. Perceval’s administration, — ■ a proposal which they 
could scarcely have been expected to accept ® In 
siiggestmg this airangement, he tiuly avowed that he 
had “ no predilections to mdulge ,” havmg now become 


' Hose Gonesp , ii 471 — 476 
= Twiss’s Life of Loid Eldon, u 
197, 

» Ibid, 477 

* Hose Coirem , u 478, 479 
^ Hansard's HebafeSj xsii 39^ n 
Duke of Buckmgham’B Memoiia of 
Ae Eegency, i 223 Lord Gron- 
We,_ ’writing to the Marquess of 
Buckingham, Feb 13th, 1812, said ; 


"The -whole wdl end, I doubt not, 
in the continuance of Peicevnl, 
mth Castlereagh and Sidmouth to 
help luni And this, I hoho-ce, is 
■what Lord Yarmouth means, whose 
intentions aie those which aie alone 
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as mcliiTereiit to the principles, as to the persons, of the 
Whig leaders 

Ecstrauied for a tune, by the possibihty of the king’s His es- 
recoveiy from making any changes,* he had easily 
become satisfied with existmg arrangements, — his 
contentment bemg mcreased by a hbeial civil hst 
This result was imputed to secret counsels, — to the 
pel suasion of the queen, the Hertford family, and the 
court Paihament and the press resounded with denun- 
ciations of these covert influences ® But the events of Paramount 
this peiiod had a deepei import than the mtriguos of 
a court, and the disappointments of a party They 
marked the paramount influence of the Crown m the 
government of the countiy. Heie weie the two great 
parties m the state lookmg to royal favour alone, 
as the souice of them power It was never doubted 
by the mimsters, that, if they retamed the confidence 
of the prmce regent, they would be able to command 
the support of Parhament. It was never doubted by 
the Opposition, that, if mvited to accept office, they 
would be able to mamtam them position as firmly as 
the ministers, whom they were seekmg to displace 
Both parties were assm-ed, that the support of Paiha- 
ment would foUow the confidence of the Croivn The 
Whigs had rehed upon the personal friendship of the 
pimce regent but the nmnsters, having supplanted 
them rivals by court favoiu, contmued to govern the 

^ Rose Ooiresp , u 478, 479 as it weie, hemmed m with mm- 

“ Debate on Loid Bormgdon’s ions” — 1163. Mooie’s Life of 
motion, 19th Slaich, 18K Loid Shendnn, ii 394, 407 , Life of Su 
Daraley, Eail Grey, &c — Smmr^s S RomiUy, li 866, Wilheifoice’s 
-DeStrfes, xxii 62,80 LordDonoimh- Life, m 494, Duke of Bfickmg- 
nioio, Apiil, 21st, 1812 — Ibid , 626 ham’s Memon-s of the Regency, i 26, 

Ml Lyttleton, May 4th, 1812, said et wy, 71, 163, 177, 241, 246, 

“It was notoiious that the legent Twiss’s Life of Loid Eldon, ii 
wassimoimded’WithfaToimtes,and, 193 
H 4 
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country, witli the acquiescence of an obsequious 
Paxhament There was no appeal, on either side, to 
pohtical principles or pohcy, or to pubhc service ; 
but all ahke looked upwards to the court The Tory 
paity happened to prevail; and the government of 
the state was, therefore, conducted on Tory prmciples 
If the Whig party had been placed m power, without 
any change m pubhc opinion. Whig prmciples would 
have been m the ascendant 

Ncgouv The assassmation of Mr Perceval made an imes- 
pected opening for a new mimstry , but the court ap- 

Mr Per- peais to have been resolved that no considerable change 
shoidd follow Overtures were made to Lord Wellesley 
and Mr Cannmg, to strengthen a government to whose 
pohcy they were opposed ; but, — as had doubtless been 
expected, — they refused such conditions^ The old 
government would have been at once revived, had 
not the Commons addressed the legent, on the motion 
of Ml. Stuait Woitley, to take measuies “to form a strong 
and efficient admmistiation Lord Wellesley was now 
commissioned to foim a ministry but none of the 
existmg mimsters would hsten to his overtiues , and 
the Opposition dechned to accept such a share of the 
cabinet as was offered to them , and thus his lordship’s 
rmssion failed, as the court had, probably, mtended. 

Lord At length Lord Moira, — the mtimate friend of the 

mission prmce, and the unconscious tool of the court, — was 
charged to consult with Loid Grey and Lord GrenviUG, 
on the foimation of an administration He stated that 
he had leceived tliis commission without any restiictions 
Upon the consideration of such pomts as they judged use- 

' TwTBs’sLifeofMdon,!! 209— * Hansfud’s Debates, > 1st Sei , 

213 ; Court and Cabmeta of the xxm 231, 280 
Begmoioy, i. 306, 
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fill for kia service Nothing could exceed the apparent 
fau'ness of tins proposal, but, as Lords Gieyand Gren- 
ville had received information that no changes would The royal 
be permitted m the royal household \ they mqiuied 
whether they should be at hberty to consider appoint- 
ments to those great offices m the household, which 
were usually mcliided m pohtical arrangements, on a 
change of mmistiy Lord*Moira, having obtamed the 
prmce’s consent to part with the officers of the house- 
hold, if he should advise it, had assimed his loyal high- 
ness, before he undertook this mission, “ that he should 
not part with one of them ” In execution of his pro- 
mise, he now said that it woidd be impossible for him to 
concur ni the necessity of changing the household on the 
formation of a new mimstry , and upon this issue the ne- 
gotiations were broken off As the views of Lord Mona 
on- the one side, and of the Whigs on the other, had been 
well known before Lord Mona received his commis- 
sion^, this proposal would seem to have been as illusoiy 
as those which had preceded it But there was yet 
another artifice practised upon the Opposition leaders 
Though Lord Moira had determined not to agree to any 
alteration m the household. Lord Hertford, Lord Yar- 
mouth, and the othei officers had resolved to resign 
them offices at comh, should the Opposition undertake 
to form a government But tins important informa- 
tion was prevented, by court mtiigues, from reachmg 
the noble loids who were conducting the negotiations ^ 

They msisted upon the change m older to give “ to a 

' Ml T GienvxUe to Mnigiieas ’ Debates in Lords and Com- 
of Buckmgbam, 80tb April, 1812 mons, 8th and lltb June, 1812 , 

— Duke of Suekinyham's Memoiis Hanaaad’a Debates, lat Sei , x-siii 
of Megenof, i 836 Fiom same to 366, 397, 694, 60(1 and Appendix of 
same, Jime 1st — Ibid, 336. Papeis, MoOie’a Life of Sbeiidan, 

“Mr T GienviUe to the Marquess ii 426, Twiss’s Life of Eldon, ii 
of Biickmgbam — i. 367. ' 214 — ^220. 
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new government that character of efficiency and stabihty, 
and those marks ot the constitutional support of the 
Crown, which were reqmred to enable it to act usefully 
for the pubhc service,” Loid Moua rested his resistance 
to a — which, accorclmg to custom, coidd hardly 

have been opposed m any bond fide consultations, — 
on the ground that changes m the household would 
give coimtenance to the imputations which had been 
thrown upon the court It need hardly be said that his 
conduct produced the very result winch he had pro- 
fessed his anxiety to avert 

Tiiei'o- The leaders of the Opposition were persuaded 
of the hollowness of aU the proposals which had 

^Mtthe made to them, and, knowing the hostihty of 
the court, were as unwilling as their opponents, that 
these overtures should lead to any result ^ Had they 
been less lofty and unbending, they might perhaps 
have overcome the obstacles which they dreaded The 
legent had not the stubborn wih of hs royal father, 
and might have been won over to their side again, if 
they had once estabhshed themselves at court So 
thought many of them disappomted followers but the 
great lords judged otherwise, and proudly shrank from 
the ungracious task of combatmg the disfavour of the 
pnnce, and the mtiigues of his courtiers The prmce, 
indeed, had now become so violent against the Oppo- 
sition, that we aie remmded of George HI. in the days 
of the Coahtion “ He told Lord Wellesley that he had 
no objection to one oi two of them mdividuaUy, but as 

’ Debates m House of Loirts, 8id, Lord. Gienville to the Mfuqness of 
Bth, and 8tli June, 1812 , Honsaid’s Buctmgham, June 0th and 0th, 
Debates, Ist Ser , xxiu 382 — 350, 1813 , Duhe of BuclnUghani’s 
andApp xh , Twiss’s Life of Eldon Memoua of Begenoy, i 368, 377, 
H. 216, 217, Life of Eonully, lu Mr. T. GrenviUe -Ib%d, 364 
42 } Homer’s Memoirs, m 111, 311 , - 
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a body lie woidd ratter abdicate tlie regency than ever 
come mto contact with them.” ^ And again, after the fail- 
ure of Lord Moira’s mission, — “ three times that day, be- 
foie dinner and after dinn er, he declared that if Lord Grey 
had been forced upon liim, he shoidd have abdicated 

These negotiations, meanwhile, had served their pur- Eecousti- 
pose The old administration was immediately recon- Se Sim- 
stituted, imder the Earl of Liverpool , and when com- 
plamts were made, in the House of Commons, that a i>o°i 
stioug admmistration had not been formed m compb- 
ance with them address, the blame was thrown upon 
the impiacticable leaders of the Opposition The mm- 
isters were now safe, and gamed an easy triumph over 
Ml Stuait Wortley and Lord Milton, who endeavoured 
to imsettle the government, by fuithei representations 
to the regent ® 

Hencefoith the ascendency of Tory pohtics, which Asoend- 
George III had estabhshed, and which the regent had loiypoii- 
been expected to overthrow, was mamtamed more firmly 
than ever By the influence of the Crown it had been 
created; and by the same mfluence it was upheld 
during the regency, and throughout the reign of 
Gcorgb TV All opposition bemg thus defeated, and 
the ministers and the court party bemg agreed, the 
piince regent had no fmther need of personal mterpo- 
sition m the government of the country 

On his accession to the throne, he was dissatis- Pioceed- 
fied with ministers for resistmg his demands for a against tlie 
laigei pivil hst; but submitted to them judgment, and ‘i'ieen,i82o 
even, in his speech to Parhament, disclaimed any 
wish for an mcreased revenue^ Soon afterwards 

1 Unite of Buolnngliaiii’aMeiiioiis ® June lltli, Ilananid’a Debates, 

of tlie Eegeucy, i, 323 lat Ser , xxiii 397 

“ Moore’s Memoirs, by Lord John ^ Twiss’s Life of Eldon, u 363 , 

Eusseli, 1 300 Com Joum , Ixxv 110 
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his painful relations with, the queen led to pro- 
ceedings of which his ministers could not approve • 
hilt in which,— with the honourable exception of Mi 
Canning S — they were induced to support him The 
kmg’s personal feelings and honour were concerned , 
and the embarrassuig conduct of the queen herself, 
led them to accept the responsibility of measures to 
which the Icing already stood committed No sooner 
had he succeeded to the throne than he desired to obtain 
a divorce , but his ministers, at that tune, resisted his 
wishes, and explamed their objections, in some able 
mmutes of the cabmet^ He obtamed horn them, 
however, an assurance that, if her Majesty should 
return to England, they would no longer oppose lum 
m his cherished object ® They were httle prepared for 
so embarrassuig an event , but it was soon to be brought 
about by the offensive measures which the kmg had 
taken, and Ins ministers had sanctioned, against her 
The queen had already been irritated by two great 
msiilts. Our ambassadors, actmg upon their mstiuc- 
tions from home, had prevented her recogmtion as 
Queen of England at foreign courts , and her name 
had been omitted, by command of the kmg, frem the 
hturgy of the Church Even the legahty of this* 
latter act was much doubted ^ It was at least so dis- 
putable as to be an unwise exercise of the preroga- 
tive/ Such msults as these, natiuaUy provoked the 


1 See Stapleton’s Life of Can- 
ning, 200—296, 315—823 
’ lOtli and Wth Fetiuaiy, 1820, 
Stapleton’s Life of Canning, 260, 
270, 209 

• Twisa’s Life of Eldon, u 368 

* Debates in Loids and Com- 
mons, 1820, on the papeis lelating 
to' the conduct of the queen. Dr. 


Phdlimor6,imtmg to theMorquess of 
Biiclongliam, lOth Tan 1821, said 
‘'The geneial opimon of lawyers 
is, I think, nnmvonrable to the 
claun ” — DuKb of JBiwkinqliam’B 
Memoirs of George IV, i 100 
® Ml C Wynn to the Marquess of 
Buckingham, —Ibid, 116, 
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queen to msist upon her proper recognition At 
the same tune they aroused popular sympathy in her 
cause, which encouraged her to proceed to extremities 
The niniisters vainly attempted a compromise hut it was 
too late. The quedn was already on her way to England, 
loudly assertmg her rights. They endeavoured to pre- 
vent her appioach, by subnutting a proposal that she 
should receive an annuity of 50,000^ a year, on renounc- 
ing hei title, and contmiung to reside abroad ; and 
threatemng pioceedmgs against her mPaihament, if she 
refused these conditions She refused them, and hast- 
ened to England, — ^when prelimmary proceedings were 
at once commenced Even now theie was stdl hope of 
a compiomise, sought by the queen hei&eH The lang 
was willing to diop all fuithei proceedmgs agam&t hei, 
and to lecogmse her title, on conchtion of her residing 
abroad , but the queen demanded the restoration of her 
name m the htmgy, and her recogmtion m at least one 
foreign court, — which the kmg refused to concede ^ 

And now the threat was carried out to the fullest Oondxiot 
extent, by the mtroduction of a biU into the House of listers 
Lords, to deprive her Majesty of her title, prerogatives, 
and lights, and to dissolve her maiiiage with the king. 

The mimsteis were fully sensible of the difficulties, and 
even of the danger, of yielding to tlie long’s desue 
to prosecute this formidable measure Loid Eldon, 
wiitmg m June, 1820, said, “ I think no admimstia- 
tion, who have any legaid for him, wiU go the length 
he wishes, as an administration, — and if they will, 
they cannot take Parliament along with them that 
body IS afraid of disclosuies, — ^not on one side only, — 
which may affect the monarchy itself”^ Bnt on the 

1 Debates, 10th .Tune, 1820, -wiien wag announced 
-the failiue of these negotiationa * Twias’s Life of Eldon, u, 372, 
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failure of all there attempts to effect an accommodation 
of the royal differences, they yielded, — against then 
better judgment, — to the revengefiil spirit of the king. 

The disgraceful mcidents of the “ queen’s trial” aie 
too well known to need repetition, even if they ought 
otherwise to find a place in this history. But what were 
tlie constitutional aspects of the case ? The kmg had 
resolved to execute an act of vengeance rather than of 
justice agamst the queen, — whose wrongs had aroused 
for her protection, the strongest popular feehngs, — 
sympathy with a woman, and resentment of oppression. 
All the power of the Crown was ariayed on one 
side, and the excited passions of the people on the 
Other. The impendmg conflict was viewed with alarm 
by statesmen of aU parties Many sagacious observers 
dreaded a civil war. The ministers foresaw the dan- 
gers to which the country was exposed • they dis- 
approved of proceedings which, without then acqm- 
escence, could not have been attempted ; — yet they lent 
themselves to gratify the anger and hatred of the kmg 
They were saved fiiom the consummation of then worst 
fears by the withdrawal of the Bill of Pams and Penalties, 
at its last stage m the House of Lords . but m proceeding 
so far, in opposition to then own judgment, they had 
sinned agamst then constitutional obhgations, as respon- 
sible mimsters By consentmg to act as instruments of 
the kmg’s pleasure, they brought him mto dangerous 
collision with his people Had they refused to permit, 
what they could not justify to Parhament or the 
country, they would have spared the kmg his humilia- 
tion, and the state its penis. 

Hot to have supported the kmg m a cause affecting 
his deepest feehngs and his honour, might have exposed 
tliem: to the reproach of deserting then royal master in 
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his utmost need, and even of sidnig with his hated con- 
sort ' • but a lugher sense of their responsibiHties, and 
greater firmness m assertmg them, would have made 
them mediators between the kmg, on the one side, and 
the queen, the Parhament, and the people, on the 
other ^ 

The Opposition had espoused the queen’s cause, — 
some to protect her from oppression, — some to lead a 
popular cause agamst the mim&teis, — and otheis, hke 
Cobbett, to gratify tlieu bittei hatred of the govern- 
ment. The hmg’s resentment agamst those who 
had opposed him in Paihament, equalled that of his 
father agamst Mr Pox Mr Piemantle, wntmg Dec 
20, 1820, to the Marquess of Buchmgham, said “His 
mvective against Loid Giey was stronger and more vio- 
lent than I can possibly repeat ,” and again . “ what I 
am most anxious to observe to you, was his mcreased 
hostfiity and mdignation agamst the Opposition, and 
more personally against Lord Grey ”® Tet the same 
acute observer, who knew the kmg well, writmg agam 
Jan. 24, 1821, said “Lord Grenville fancies a l^g 
government could not last six months, reasomng fi'om 
the conduct of George III , but m this I am persuaded 
he would find himself deceived, for the same decision 


‘ Lord Brougham has attiibuted 
theu conduct solely to an unworthy 
desue to retain theu places ( Woi ks, 
IV 33), hutperhapsthe suggestion in 
the text IS neaiei the truth 

“ Ml Panning mote to Mr Hus- 
losaon, Oct 2, 1820, that the nunis- 
teis ought to have held this lan- 
guage to the ki^ “ ‘ Su’, — divorce 
is irapoasible I’ '"TOat ! if she comes, 
if she biaves, if she insults P’ ‘Yes, 
sir, m any case, divorce is impos- 
sible Other thiiig-a may bo tried, 
other expedients may he resorted 


to , hut divorce, we tell you agam, 
is impossible It can never be , ’ 
and see the fiuita ” (of 
their conduct), — “a goveinment 
bionght into contempt and detesta- 
tion, a kmgdom thrown into such 
ferment and convulsion, as no othei 
Inngdom or government ever le- 
coveied ftom without a levolution , 
but I hope toe shall ” — Slapletoti's 
Jjife of Canmng, 299 
s Duke of Buckmghani’s Memoii s 
of George IV. i. 99. 


The king’s 
animosity 
against tlie 
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the Crown, 
June 24, 
1822 


and steadiness of mind does not belong to his suc- 
cessor And should the change once take place, new 
attachments and habits -would prevail, and obhterate aU 
former anger ” ^ 

Meanwhile, the popularity of the king, -which had 
siiffeied for a time from these proceedings, was speedily 
lecovered The monarchy had sustained no peimanent 
injmy • its influence was not in the least unpaned. The 
personal character of tJie kmg was not such as to com- 
mand the lespect or attachment of the people , yet at 
no previous period had their loyalty been more devoted^ 
• — ^nevei, peihaps, had the adulation of royalty been so 
estiavagant and servile There were discontent and tur- 
bulence among some classes of the people , but the Crown 
and its muusters ruled supreme over Parhament, the 
press, the society and the public opmion of the coimtry 
Though the influence of the Oiown was acknowledged 
as fuUy as at any time m the late reign, it had not been 
brought under parhamentary discussion for many years , 
when, in 1822, Mr Brougham mtroduced a motion on 
the subject He proposed to declare that the influence of 
the Crown was “ unnecessary for maintaimng its consti- 
tutional prerogatives, destructive of the mdependence of 
Parhament, and inconsistent -with the weU-govermng of 
the lealm ” By compaimg the present expenditure with 
that of 1780, — ^the number of places and commissions, 
the cost of coUectuig the revenue, and the host of per- 
sons lookmg up to government for patronage, — he 
pronounced the mfluence of the Crown to have been 
greatly mcreased smceMr Dumung’s celebrated resolu- 
tion He admitted, however, that the number of placemen 
in the House had been diminished In the time of Loi d 
Carteret there had been two hundred, and at an antece- 


> Diika.ofBiictmgliam’sMemousof Geoige IV, i, 112, 
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dent period even ttree hundred , in 1780 there had 
been between eighty and ninety , and m 1822, eighty- 
&even, — many of whom, howevei, could not be said to 
be dependent on the Croivn He diew an entertaining 
historical sketch of the manner in which every paity, in 
turn, so long as it held office, had enjoyed the confidence 
of the House of Commons, but had lost that confidence 
immediately it was m Opposition, — a coincidence, he 
attiibutcd to the ascendency of the Grown, which alone 
enabled any mnubtiy to command a majoiity The Mai- 
quess of Londonderry, in a judicious speech, pomted 
out that the authoiity of the Crown had been con- 
tioUed by the mcreasmg fieedom of the press, and by 
other causes ; and after a debate of some inteiest, kL 
Biougham’s motion was negatived by a laige majoiity * 

Early m his leign, the king was supposed to be m Tks king’s 
favour of a measure for the rehef of the Roman Catho- S^OatL- 
lics , and its fiiends were even speculatmg upon his 
encouragement to carry it thiough Parhament ® But 
in 1824 he had become “violently anti-Cathohc , ” 
and so paramount was his influence supposed to be over 
the dehberabons of Parhament, that the friends of the 
cause believed it to be hopeless ® TTntd the death of 
Loid Liverpool, the Cathohe claims havmg smaU hope 
of success, it was sufficient to let the kmg’s opmions 
be known through common report But when Mr Can- 
nmg, the brdhant champion of the Roman Cathohes, 
had become first mmister, his Majesty thought it neces- 
sary to declare his sentiments, in a more authentic shape 
And accordmgly he sent for the Archbishop of Cantci- 

'■ Ayes 216, Noes 101 — Sansat “ I Lena Lady Conyngliam suppoita 

Debates, 2ncl Sei , via 1260 it, -nrlucli is a great tliuig,” — Dhilo 

“ “I heal lie is toi it,’’ said the of Buckim/hmn’ a Memtm s ofGcoige 
Duke of 'Wellington to Mi Lie- iV , i 148 , z-J 218 
mantlo “By the hy,” he added, “ lhid,\i 103, 109,211 

VOL I I 
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bmy, and tbe Bisbop of London, and “ dnected them to 
make known to then cleigy that his sentiments on the 
Goionakon Oath, and on the Cathohe question were 
those his reveled father, George HI , and lamented 
brother, the Duke of York, had maintamed dimiig 
their hves, and which he him self had professed when 
Prmce of Wales, and which nothing could shake , 
finally, assurmg them that the recent mmistenal arrange- 
ments Aveie the result of circumstances, to his Majesty 
equally unforeseen and rmpleasant ” ^ And when pohtical 
necessity had wrung fiom Sir E-oboit Peel and the Duke 
ofWelhngtou, a conviction that a measure of lehef 
could no longer be withheld, it was with estiemc 
difficidty that they obtamed Ins assent to its introdiic- 
tiou® Aftei he had given Ins consent, he retracted, 
and agam yielded it — attempted to deny, or explam 
it arvay to his anti-Catholic adviseis — ; complamed of 
his mmisters, and chained the .pity of hfe friends 
I do give my assent,” said he, “PU go to the baths 
abroad, and fiom thence to Haiiovei I’ll leturu no 
more to England . lU letuin no moie let them 
get a Catliohc kmg m Clarence ” Such had once been 
the threat of the stout old king, who, whatever his faults, 
at least had fiimness and strength of will But the 
king Avlio now uttered tliese feeble lamentations, fomid 
solace in his trouble, by throwmg his arms round the 
neck of the aged Eldon ® And agam, m nmtation of his 
father, — having assented to the passmg of the Act, 
which he had dehbeiately authorised his mmisters to 
carry, — he giatified Ins animosity agamst those who 

* Speech of the Bishop of London ^ Peel’s Mem, i 271, &c , tmd 
at a dinner of the cleigy of his dio- see Ohaptei XII , on Cm! and Reli- 
cese, 8th May, 1827 , l)itke of gioua Liberty 
Buolnngham’s Memons of Gcoige ‘ Twiss’s Life of Eldon, m 82 — 
B, 324, Gentlopiiaii’B Maga- 87 Peel’s Mem., i 343 — 360 
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had supported, it, ^ — ^paiticulaily thepeeis and bishops, — 
by maiked mcivihty at hia levee , whde he loaded ivith 
attentions, those -who had distinguibhed themselves by 
ojipoMtion to the government ^ 

This concession to the Eoman Oathohcs, — wluch 
the ablest statesmen of all parties concnired m sup- 
porting, — had ah’eady been delayed foi thiity yeais, by 
the mfluence of the Croivn Hapj)ily this influence 
had now fallen uito weaker hands , or it might still have 
prevailed ovei vnser counsels, and the giave inteiests 
of the state. 

Hitherto we have seen the influence of the Crown Reign of 
mvaiiably exercised against a hberal policy' and often 
against the rights and hbeities of the people. But the 
earhei yeais of the reign of WiLhani IV presented the 
novel spectacle of the prerogatives and personal influ- 
ence of the king being exerted, m a great popuhu cause, 
on behalf d%me people At various times, small Hissuppc 
expedients hai^ieea tried witli a view to restiain the mentLy' 
influence of tlm Crown , but the Eeform Bill, by in- 
creasing the real power of the people m thjl.- House 
of Commons, was the fust great measiue calculated 
to effect that object, and this measure, it was evcry- 
wheie proclaimed that the lung InniseE approved The 
inmisteis themselves annoimcedhis Majesty’s entire con- 
fidence m then pohey, and his deteiinmation to support 
them^ , and the advocates of the cause, in eveiy pait of 
the country, declared that the kmg was on then side. 

. Yet, m truth, the attitude of the king m regard to 
tins measure, at first resembled that which his royal 
predecessors had mamtained against a progressive po- 
licy When munsteiB first proposed to mtioduce it, 

^ T-wiss’b Life of Eldon, ni 88 Eastm Monday, 1881 Twiss’a Life 
® At tRe Loid Mayoi’a Dmnei, of Eldon, iii, 126, 
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he regarded it with dishke and apprehension he 
dreaded the increasuig influence and activity of the 
Commons,^ and, — alarmed by the spirit m which they 
had investigated the expenditme of his civil hst, — he 
feaied lest, stiengthened by a more popular lepiesen- 
tation, they should encroach upon his own prerogatives 
and mdependence^ The royal family and the court 
weie also averse to the measure, and to the ministers. 
But when his Majesty had given his consent to the 
scheme submitted by the cabinet, he was giatified by 
its popularity, — ^in which he largely shaied, — and which 
its suppoiters adroitly contrived to associate with his 
Majesty’s personal character, and supposed pohtical 
sympathies 

He was stdl distrustful of his ministers and then 
pohey, yet -while the tide of popular favour was 
runmng high, and no pohtical dangei . was immedi*- 
ately impendmg, he gave them his support and coun- 
tenance On them side, they weie not slow to take 
advantage of the mfluence of his name they knew 
that it would be a tower of strength to then cause , 
and, sensible of the msecmity of his fa-v-oui, they took 
care that it should be ividely proclaimed, as long as it 
lasted 

Pohticians hke Lord Eldon, who, for forty years, had 
rehed upon the influence of the Cro-vvn to lesist eveiy 
popular measme, — even when proposed by its own re- 
sponsible muusters, — ^were now scandahsed by this “ un- 
constitutional ” cry 2 Yet what did this cry, m truth, 
import? The state of pai ties m Paihainent, andofpo- 
piflarfeehng m the country, had brought mto the kmg’s 
service, a mmistry pledged to the cause of Parhamentaiy 

, I ^ebuck’B Hiat of the Whig “ Twiss’s Life of Eldon, m 12(1. 
EuuBtry, 11 27, 28, 
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lefoim To tins mmistiy he Imd given Ms confidence 
Geoige in , by some bold stiofie or cumung manoeuvre, 

■would soon have set Mmself free from such a mmistiy, 

George IV, after giving a doubtful assent to their 
policy, ■would have reserved his confidence and Ins 
sympathies for then opponents , but Wilham IV at 
this time, took a part at once manly and constitutional 
His lesponsible mmisteis had ad’vised the passmg of a 
great measiu’e, and he had accepted then advice They 
■^vere now engaged m a fierce parhamentaiy stiuggle , 
and the kmg gave tliem, — ^what they -weie entitled to 
expect, — his open confidence So long as they en- 
joyed this confidence, he exercised his prerogatives 
and influence according to their counsels His powers 
weie used in the spirit of the constitution, — ^uot mde- 
pendently, or secretly, — but on the avowed advice and 
lesponsibihty of Ms mmisters 

The kmg was called upon, at a critical period, to Dissolution 
exercise Ms, prerogative of dissolvmg Parhament In 
1831, a new Parhament was yet m its first session , but 
havmg been assembled under the auspices of the late 
admmistiation, before the popular feeMrgs m favoin of 
Paihamentary reform had been aroused, it had become 
evident that a reform mmistiy, and tins Parhament, 
could not exist together The immsteis, havmg been 
twice defeated in three days', had no alternative but to 
resign them ofiices, oi to appeal fioni the House of Com- 
mons to the people , and they urged the necessity of an 
immediate dissolution The time was full of perd, and 
the king hesitated to adopt the bold ad-vice of Ms 
mmisters , but when at length he yielded Ms assent, 
the prerogative was exercised at once, and by the kmg 

^ Fust, on General Gascoigne’s waids on a question of adjomument, 
amendment, 19tli Apnl, and altei- 21st Apiil 
I 3 
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m person ^ If tlrere -vvas sometlnug unseemly in the 
haste Mnth which this was done, and unusual in the 
maimer of domg it, — the occasion was one demandmg 
the pioinptest action Lord Wharnchife had given 
notice of a motion foi an address to the king, lemon- 
strating agamst a dissolution, and Ins motion was actually 
undei discussion in the House of Lords, when the king 
arrived to prorogue Paihameut ^ Both houses would 
piohahly have joined in such an address, had time been 
allowed them, and would have interposed embaiiassing 
obstacles to the exercise of the knig’s preiogative By 
this sudden appeal to the people, mimsteis at once 
deprived their opponents of the vantage-gioimd of 
paihamentary opposition 

Ficpoiui Rc- The dissolution resulted in an overpowering majority 
issi^''^’ House of Commons, ui favom’ of the govern- 

ment Beform Bill. And now the House of Lords, exei- 
cising Its constitutional light, rejected it So important 
a measuie was tiying all tlie poweis of the state, to their 
utmost teusioii The populai excitement was so great 
that it was impossible foi ministeis to yield The king 
still upheld them, and the Commons suppoited them by a 
vote of confidence AU the pohtical foices of the coun- 
tiy weie thus combined against the House of Loids 
Third Re- Aftei a short proiogation, a third Eeform Bill was 
1831—31 pfissed by the Commons The position of the Loids 
was now too jieiiloiis not to cause some waveimg , and 
the second leachng of the bill w^as accordingly agreed to, 
by the small majority of nine Tins concession, how- 
ever, was followed by an adverse vote m committee A 
giaver question of prerogative had now to be considered 


’ Pot Miacconnt of the mteniew » Hansaid’s Dehates, Sid Set , lu 
be^en the long and Loids Giey 1800 , EoohucL'a Hist of the WTng 
andB^gham, see Eoehudi’s Hist Mimstiy, u 162, Ann Eegistei 
£fiii££i2higMmisfcry,n 140,et Bfy 1831, p 110 ® ' 
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Ah appeal from the House of Commons to the people Proposed 
had been, decisive , but what appeal was there fi’om the ° 

House of Lords? Hone, save to the Crown, to which 
that body owed its existence A cieation of peers was 
the ultima ratio, which, after serious doubts and inis- 
givmgs, mimsteis submitted to the kmg His Majesty’s 
resolution had ahcady been bhalsen by the thieatemng 
aspect of affairs, and by the apprehensions of his family 
and court , and he, not iinnatmally, slu'ank from so start- 
hng an exeicise of his preiogative ^ The mmisteis re- 
signed, and the Commons addressed the king, piaying him 
to call such persons only to his councils, as would piomote 
the passing of the Eeform Bill ^ The Duke of Welhngton 
havmg faded to foim a government, leadyto devise a 
measme of reform at once satisfactory to the people and 
to the House of Lords, the ministers were lecalled 

Another pressure was now brought to bear upon the lufluence 
House of Lords, — ^n regular and unconstitutional indeed, ove* 
but necessary to aveit i evolution on the one hand, and p®®™ 
to save the peers from harsh coercion, on the other The 
kmg havmg at length agreed to create a sufficient num- 
ber of peers to carry the bdl — yet anxious to avoid so 
extreme a measme — aveited the dangers of a great 
political crisis, by a timely mterfeience Some of tlie 
most violent peers were first dissuaded from proceeding 
to extremities, and on the 17th May, the following 
ciiciilai letter was addressed, without the knowledge of 
inmisters, to the opposition peers . — 

“ Mt deae Loed, — I am honoured with his Majesty’s com- 
mands to acquamt your loidship, that all difficulties to the 
ariangements in progress will be obviated by a declaration m 
the House to-mght from a sufficient number of peers, that 

‘ Eoctuck’s Hist of the "Whig “ EoehuLk’s PLat of the Whig 
Mimstiy, 11 222—227, 281 Ministiy, ii S31 

“ See also Ohapteis V and VI 
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m conaequence of the present state of affairs, they have 
come to the resolution of dropping theii further opposition 
to the Eeform Bill, so that it may pass mthout delay, and as 
nearly as possible in its piesent shape 

" I have the honour to be, &c,, 

“ HEEBEaT Tayloe ” ‘ 

The peei a took this suggestion, and yielded Had tliey 
continued their resistance, a creation of peers could not 
have been avoided Tins intei ference of the king with th e 
independent dehberations of the House of Lords was, m 
tnitli, a moi e imconstitutional act than a creation of peers, 
— the one being an irregular inteiference of the Ciown 
with the heedoni of Parhament, — the other merely the 
unusual exeicise of an imdoubted prerogative. But it was 
resulted to, not to extend the influence of the Crown, or 
to overawe the Parliament, — but to lestoie harmomous 
action to those powers of the state, winch had been 
brought into dangerous opposition and conflict In sin- 
gular contrast to the history of past tunes, the greatest 
extension of the hberties of the people was now obtained, 
m the last resort, by the mfluence of the Ciown 
The miga Two years after these great events, the pieiogatives of 
Muicp 0 ?° file Crown were again called into activity, m a manner 
tiif king which seemed to revive the pohtical history of 1784 
Lord Giey’s government had lost the confidence of the 
king His Maje.sty had aheady become apprehensive of 
danger to the Church, when his alarm was mcreased by 
the retirement of Lord Stanley, Sn J Graham, and two 
other members of the cabinet, on the question of the 
appropriation of the surplus revenues of the Climcli of 
Ireland. And without considting his mnusters, he gave 
public expression to this alarm, in replying to an address 
of the prelates and clergy of L eland ^ The mmistiy of 

1 Roebuck’s Hist of the Whig ’ Annual Eegistoi, 1834, p 43. 
Ministry, u 334, 
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Lord Giey, enfeebled by the rctuemeut of then col- 
leagues, by disunion, and othei embaiiassments, soon 
afterwards resigned Though they had already lost their 
populaiity, they had continued to command a large nia- 
joiity in the House of Commons Lord Melbourne’s ad- 
mmistration which succeeded, was composed of the same 
materials, and represented the great hberal paity, and 
its parhamentary majority Loid Melbourne had con- 
cluded the business of the session of 1834, with the full 
support of this majority But the kmg, who had with- 
drawn his confidence fiom Loid Grey, reposed it stiH less 
m Loi d Melbourne, — ^havmg, in the mean time, become en- 
tirely converted to the pohtical opimons of the Opposition 

Li October, the death of Loi d Spencer having removed Theu auci- 
Loid Althorp from the leadership of the House of Com- 
mons, and from his office of Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, the king seized upon this opportumty for suddenly 
dismissmg his mmisters, and consulted the Duke of 
Welhngton upon the formation of a government, from 
the opposite party. Lord Althorp’s elevation to the 
House of Lords rendered necessaiy a partial reconsti no- 
tion of the munstry; but assm'edly that ciicumstance 
alone would not have suggested the propiiety of taking 
counsel with those who constituted but a small mi- 
noiity of the House of Commons Loid Melboinne 
proposed to supply the place of Lord Althorp by Loid 
John Eussell, — a far abler man, but the*- kmg was 
determined that the ministry should be dissolved. All 
the usual grounds for dismissmg a ministry weie wanh 
mg There was no immediate difference of opunon 
between them and the kmg, upon any measure, or ques- 
tion of pubhc pohcy,^ — there was no disumon among 
themselvesj nor weie there any indications that they had 
lost the confidence of Parhament. But the accidental 
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removal of a smgle mmister, — ^iiot necessarily even from 
tKe government, but only fiom one House of Parliament 
to the other, — ^was made the occabion for dismissing 
the entue admimstration It is tiiic that the king 
vieAvcd -with apprehension the pohcy of his mnusteis in 
regard to the Hish Chiu’ch , but his assent was hot 
then recpiued to any specific measiu’e of which he 
disapproved — nor was this the ground assigned foi 
then' cbsimssal The right of the king to dismiss his 
nnm&teis was unquestionable ; but constitutional usage 
has prescribed certain conditions under which this 
light should be exercised It should be exercised solely 
ui the interests of the state, and on giounds which can 
be justified to Parliament, — to whom, as well as to the 
kmg, the mimstens are responsible Even in 1 7 84, when 
George HI had determined to crush the Coahtion Mims- 
try, he did not venture to dismiss them, until they had 
been defeated ui tire House of Lords, upon Mi Pox’s 
India Bill And agani, in 1807, the ministers were at 
issue with the king upon a grave constitutional question, 
before he proceeded to form another mimstiy But hei e 
It was not directly alleged that the mmisters had lost 
the confidence of the kmg , and so little could it be 
affirmed that they had lost the confidence of Parhament, 
that an immediate dissolution was ebunseUed by the new 
aduumstiation The act of the king bore too much the 
impress of Ins personal wiU, and too little of those 
reasons of state pohcy by which it should have been 
prompted , but its impolicy was so signal as to throw 
into the shade its imconstitutional character 

The Huke of WeUrngton advised ins Majesty that 
^fficult task of forming a new admimstiation, 
HuVeof should be entrusted to Sir Pmbert Peel But such 
w^, had been the suddenness of the king’s resolution, that 
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Sii Eobeit, -vvliolly unpiepaied foi any political 
clianges, was tlien at Eome Tlie duke, however, 
promptly met this difficulty by acceptmg the office of 
hust Lord of the Ti-easuiy himself, uutd Sir Eobert 
Peel’s arrival, togethei with the seals of one of his Ma- 
jesty’s Piinapal Secretaries of State, which, — as there 
was no other secietaiy, — constituted his grace Secretary 
lor the Home, the Foreign and the Colomal Departments 
His sole colleague was Lord Lyndhuist, who was en- 
trusted vuth the Gieat Seal, but stiU letamed the office 
of Lord Chief Baion of the Couit of Exchequer 

This assumption of the government by a smgle man, 
while Parhament was not sitting, — avowedly foi the 
puiqiose of foiming an admiuistration fiom a paity 
whose following comprised less than a fouith of the 
House of Commons^ — presented an unpromising view 
of constitutional government, after the Eeform Act 
Li defence of this concentration of offices, the pre- 
ccdcut of the Duke of Shrewsbury was cited, who, m 
the last days of Queen Anne, had held the several 
offices of Lord High Treasurer, Loid Chambeilam, and 
Loid Lieutenant of Ireland^ But the critical emer- 
gency of that occasion scarcely afforded an example to 
be foUoAved, except Avhcie some pubhc danger is to be 
averted The queen was upon hei death-bed the 
succession was disputed, — a civil w^ar was impendmg, 
— and the queen’s mimsters had been in secret’ Corre- 
spondence with the Pietender At such a time of 
peril, any means of stiengtheinng the executive autho- 
iity were justifiable; but to resort to a similar ex- 
pedient, when no danger threatened the state, and 

^ Sir EoTaei't Peel liimself ap- Loud John Hussell, JTrmaard’s JDe- 
pearg to have admitted that he hates, 3i'd Ser , xxvi 293* 
could not have depended upon “ Haneaid’s Deh , 3id Sei , xxvi, 
moie than 130 votes — Speech of 224 
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merely for the purpose of conceitmg mimstenal arrauge- 
meuts and party combinations, — if justifiable on other 
grounds, — could scarcely be defended on the plea of 
piecedent Its justification, if possible, was rather to 
be sought m the temporary and provisional nature of 
tlie an angement The king had dismissed liis mmistei s, 
and had lesolved to entrust to Sii Eobeit Peel the 
fonnation of another muiistiy The accident of Su 
Eobert’s absence deferred, for a time, the carrying out 
of lus Majesty’s lesolutiop, aud the Duke of Welhng- 
ton, in the mteival, administered the executive busmess 
of seveial departments of the Government, in the same 
manner as outgoing mimsteis generally undertake its 
administration, until then successois are appointed The 
pronsional character of this mtei -mimstenal government 
was shown by the cncumstances stated by the duke him- 
self, “ that dunng the whole tmie he held the seals, 
theic was not a single office disposed of, nor an act 
done, which was not essentially neccssaiy for the ser- 
vice of the kmg, and of the countiy”^ That it was 
an expedient of doubtftd and anomalous character, — 
which, if drawn mto piecedent, might be the means 
of abuses dangerous to the state, — could scarcely be 
denied, but as the duke had eseicised the estiaor- 
dinary powers entrusted to him, with honour and 
good faith, lus conduct, though exposed to invective, 
ridicule, and caricature®, did not become an object of 
paihamentaiy censure Such was the temper of the 
House of Commons, that had the duke’s “ dictatorslup,” 
— as it was called, — been moie open to animadversion, 
It had httle to expect horn then foibeaiance. 

1 DukeofWeUington’BEs.pkna- 'H B lepiesentecl the diiLe, m 
tions, EbL 24, 1836, HanBard’s multiform cliaraoteis, oocupyxug 
Deb , 3rd Ser , xxvu 86, every seat at tlie Coimcil Board 
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If any man could have accomphslied the task which su Robert 
the kmg had so inconsiderately imposed upon his nuf'.lssr 
immster, Sir Eobert Peel was imquestionably the man 
most hkely to succeed He perceived at once the 
mipossibdity of meetmg the existing House of Com- 
mons, at the head of a Toiy adnumstiation ; and the 
kmg was therefoie advised to dissolve Parhament 

So completely had the theoiy of ministerial respon- Asaumes 
sibdity been now established, that, though Sir Eobert ' 

Peel was out of the realm when the late mmisteis 
were dismissed, — though he could have had no cog- 
nizance of the causes winch mduced the lang to dis- 
miss them, — though the Duke of WeUingtou had 
been invested with the sole government of the countiy, 
without Ins knowledge, — he yet boldly avowed that, 
by acceptmg office after these events, he became con- 
stitutionally icsponsible for them aU, — as if he had him- 
self advised them * He did not attempt, hke the mmis- 
teis of 1807, to absolve himseE ftom censure for the 
acts of the Clo^vn, and at the same time to denounce 
the criticism of Parhament, as an airaignment of the 
peisonal conduct of the kmg ’ but manfully accepted 
the full responsibihty which had devolved upon Imn 

The minister could scarcely have expected to obtam The new 
a majority in the new Parhament , but he rehed upon 
the reaction m favour of Tory piinciples, which he Icnew 
to have commenced in the country, and which had en- 
com’aged the king to dismiss Lord Melbourne His party 
was greatly strengthened by the elections , but was stiU 
unequal to the force of the Opposition. Yet he hoped 
foi foibearance, and a “ fair tiial ,” and trusted to the 
eventual success of a pohey as hberal, m its gcneial 
oiithne, as that of the Whigs But he had only dis- 

’ HanPMifs Deb , 3id Ser , xi.vi 216, 223 
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appointments and provocations to endure A hostile 
and enraged majority confionted him m the House of 
Commons, — compiismg eveiy section of the “ hberal 
party,” — and deteimmed to give him no qiiartei. 
He was defeated on the election of the Speaker, wheie 
at least he had deemed himself secuie , and agam upon 
the address, when an amendment was voted condemmng 
the recent dissolution as nmiecessmy^, and, — not to 
mention nniioi discomfitmes, — he was at length defeated 
on a resolution, afErmmg that no measme on the subject 
of tithes m Ireland would be satisfactory, that did not 
provide for the uppropiiation of the siuplus revenues of 
the Iifjh Chuich.^ 

These fewweckf, foimed the most biilhant episode ni 
Sir Eobert Peel’s distmgiushed parhamentaiy caieei 
He combmed the temper, tact, and coinage of a great 
political leadei, ivith oiatoiy of a higher order than he 
liad evei pieviondy attamed He displayed aU the 
great quahties by winch Mi Pitt had been distni- 
gmshed, iii face of an adverse majoiity, with a more 
concihating temper, and a beming less haughty Undei 
simila) circumstances, perhaps, his success might have 
been equal But Mi' Pitt had still a dissolution before 
him, supported by the vast mflueuce of the Ciowu Sii 
EobeitPeel had already tried that ventine, under eveiy 
disadvantage, — and no resomce was left him, but an 
honouiable letiiementfrom a hopeless struggle. 

He lesigned, and Lord Melbourne’s government, wth 
some alteiatinus, was remstated The .stroke of prero- 
gative had failed , and its fadime offeis an mstiuctive 

* It lamented tliat the pi ogi ess of to -which the -wishes of the people 
“reiomis should have been inter- weie most nnviouslr and justi-f 
rupted and endangered by the mi- dneoted ” — C'owi /owni, xo 8 
necessary dissolution of a Psiha- Hansard’s Ileh , xxvi , 3id Set , 2(3, 
ment eotnealiy intent upon the 161, 410, 426 
vigoTouB prosecution of measures, “ Coin Jomn , \c 208, 
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illiistiation of the effects of the Eeform Act, in dunin- 
i&lung the ascendant influence of the Cio-vvii In Geoige 
the Tliud’s time, the dismissal of a niunstiy by the 
king, and the transfer of his confidence to then* 
opponents, — followed by an appeal to the countiy, — 
would certainly have secured a majority for the new 
mmisters Such had been the effect of a dissolution 
m 1784, after the disimssal of the Coahtiou Mimstry 
such had been the effect of a dissolution m 1807, 
on the dismissal of “All the Talents” But the 
failure of this attempt to conveit Paihamcnt from one 
pohcy to another, by the pierogative and influence of the 
Clown, proved that the opimon of the people must now 
be changed, before innnsters can leckon upon a con- 
veision of the Parhament It is tine that the whole of 
these proceedings had been lU advised on the pait of the 
king, even ni the inteiests of the party whom he was anx- 
ious to seive , but there had been times withm the nie- 
moiy of many statesmen then hvmg, when equal mdisci e- 
tion would not have incurred the least iisk of defeat 

The second ministry of Lord Melbourne, though Lord MdI- 
rapidly sinkmg m the estimation of their own suppoi-tcrs, second 
— and especially of the extreme, oi “ladical” paity, — 
while then opponents weie gaming strength and popu- 
laiity in the countiy, — contmued in office dining the two 
remammg yeais of the kmg’s reign, without lecoveimg 
his favour 

Her Majesty, on her most auspicious accession to the AoceMion 
tin one, finding them the mmisters of the Crown, imme- 
diately honoured them -with her entue confidence. The 
occasion was especially favoiuablefoi ministers to secure 
and pei’petiiate such confidence The young queen, 
having no pohtical experience, was without piechlec- 
tions , and the impressions first made upon hei mind 
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Her house- were likely to be lasting A royal lionseliold was im- 
° mediately to be oigamsed for her Majesty, compnsmg 
not meiely tbe oflS.cers of state and ceremony , but, 
— what was more important to a queen, — all the ladies of 
her comt The mimsteis appointed the former, as usual, 
horn among then: own paihamenlary supporteis , and 
extended the same principle of selection to the lattei 
Feaily all the ladies of the new court weie related to 
the mimsters themselvQs, or to then pohtical adlierents 
The entae court thus became identified with the mims- 
teis of the day If such an arrangement was calculated 
to ensure the confidence of the Ciown, — and who could 
doubt that it was ? — ^it necessarily mvolved the pimciplc 
of replacmg this household with anothei, on a change of 
mmistry This was foreseen at the time, and soon after- 
waids became a question of some constitutional difficulty 
The "Bed- The favouT of the mimsters at court became a subject 
a^ibtion” of jealousy, and even of reproach, amongst their oppo- 
nents, but the age had passed away, m which comt 
favom’ alone could uphold a falhng mmistry agamst 
pubhc opmion They were weaker now, with the comt 
*on their side, than they had been dming the late reign, 
with the influence of the king and his court opposed 
to them ; and m May, 1839, were obhged to offer 
their resignation. Sir Eobert Peel, being charged with 
the foimation of a new admimstration, had to con- 
sider the pecuhai position of the household Smce Lord 
Mona’s memorable negotiations m 1812, there had 
been no difficulties regarding those offices m the house- 
hold, which were mcluded m mimsterial changes ; but 
the court of a queen, constituted hke the present, raised 
a new and embaiiassnig question * To remove from the 
society of her Majesty, those ladies who were mime- 
* Htmsard’s Debates, 3rd Sei', xlyii 986, ct ecq , and Bs&siqna) p 106 
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diately about licr peison, appealed like an uiterfeience 
■vvitli bei family cude, latlier than -with liei lioiiseliold 
Yet coidd immsters undeitake tlie government, if the 
queen contuiued to be siuroiuided by the -wives, sisteis 
and near relatives of their pohtical opponents P They de- 
cided that they could not , and Sir Eobert Peel went to 
the palace to acquaint liei Majesty that the ministenal 
changes woidd comprise the higher offices of hei comt 
occupiedby ladies, including thelachesof her bedchamber. 
The queen met him by at once declaimg that she could 
not admit any change of the ladies of her household 
On appealing to Lord John Eiissell on this subject, her 
Majesty was assured that she was justified, by usage, iii 
dechrong the change pi oposed , and afteiwaid&,by the 
advice of Loid Melbourne and his colleagues, she ad- 
dressed a letter to SmEobeit Peel, statmg that she could 
not “ consent to adopt a comse which she conceived to 
be contrary to usage, and which was repugnant to her 
feehngs ” ‘ Sir EobeitPeel, on the receipt of this letter, 
m'ote to her Majesty to resign the tiiist he had under- 
taken . statmg that it was essential to the success of the 
commission with winch he had been honomred “ that he 
should have that pubhc proof of her Majesty’s entiie 
support and confidence, which would be afforded by 
the peimission to make some changes in that part of 
her Majesty’s household, Avhich her Majesty resolved on 
maintaimng entirely without change By a minute of 
the cabinet, immediately aftei tliese events, the ministry 
of Lord Melbomne recorded their opimon “ that for the 
piupose of givmg to the administration that character of 
efficiency and stabihty, and those marks of constitutional 
support of the Ciown, which are required to enable it to 

Hfinsaid’a Debates, 8rd Senes, slvii 086 ’ Ibid , 986 

YOL I K 
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act usefully to the public service, ;t is reasonable that the 
great offices of the court, and situations in the house- 
hold held by members of Paihament, should be in- 
cluded m the pohtical arrangements made on a change 
of the administration , but they are not of opmion that 
a similai principle should be apphed, or extended, to the 
offices held by ladies m her Majesty’s household ” ^ 

In the mimsteiial explanations which ensued. Sir 
Eoberl Peel pomted out forcibly the difficulties which 
any nmuster must be piepaied to encounter, who should 
leave about hei Majesty’s person, the nearest relatives of 
his pohtical opponents It had not been his mtention 
to vsuggest the removal of ladies, — even from the higher 
offices of the household, — ^who weie fiee fiom strong 
party or pohtical connexion , but those who were nearly 
related to the outgomg mimsters, he had deemed it 
impossible to letam The ministers, on the other hand, 
maintained that they weie supported by piecedents, 
ui the advice wluch they had tendered to lier Majesty 
They lefeired to the examples of Lady Sunderland and 
Lady Eialton, who had lemained m the bedchamber of 
Queen Amie, for a year and a half after the dismissal of 
their husbands from office , and to the umform practice 
by which the laffies of the household of eveiy queen 
consort liad been retained, on changes of admmistration, 
notwithstanding them close lelationslup to men engaged 
in pohtical hfe The immsteis also insisted much upon 
tlie 1 aspect due to the peisonal feehngs of her Majesty, 
and to hei natural lepugiiance to saciifice hei domestic 
society to pohtical airaugements 

Incraased The “ Bedchamber Question ” saved Lord Melbourne’s 

Tveakneas 

of Lord government loi a furthei term Sir Eobert Peel had ex- 


' Hatisard’s Debates, 3rd Sor AItii 1001 


® Ibid, 070, 1008 
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perienced the evil consequences of the late king’s prema- Mei- 
tuxe recall of his paity to office , and his prospects m the govan-'* 
countiy were not even yet assured The immediate 
result of the Bedchamber Question was, therefore, not less 
satisfactory to lumself than to the mmisters. The latter 
gamed no moral strength, by owmg then- contmuance m 
office to such a cause, while the foimer was prejiaied 
to profit by their nici easing weakness The queen’s 
confidence in her ministers was imdimimshed , yet they 
continued to lose gioiuid m Paihament, and m the 
coiuitiy In 1841, the Opposition, bemg fully assured 
of their growing strength, obtained, by a majority of 
one, a resolution of the Commons, affiiming that the 
mimsters had not the confidence of the House , and “ that 
then contmuance m office, under such circumstances, 
was at vaiiance with the spmt of the constitution” 

The country was mimediately appealed to upon tins 
issue , and it soon became clear that the coimtiy was 
also adveise to the mimsters Delay had been fatal to 
them, while it had assured the triumph of their oppo- 
nents At the meetmg of the new Parliament, amend- 
ments to the address weie agiced to in both Houses, 
by large majorities, repeating the veidict of the late 
House of Commons ‘ 

Sir Eobert Peel was now called upon, at a tune of Su Eobort 
his own choosing, to form a goveinment Supported 
by Parhameut and the country, he had nothing to fear 
fioin court influence, even if there had been any dispo- 
sition to use it agamst him. Ho difficulties were again 
raised on the Bedchamber Question. Her Majesty The house 
was now sensible that the position she had once been 
advised to assert, was constitutionally untenable. The 

^ In the Loids by a majonty of 73, and lu the Commons by a mn- 
jouty of 91. 
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piiiiciplo whicla Sii Eobeit Peel applied to the household, 
has since been admitted, on all sides, to be constitutional 
The offices of mistress of the lobes and ladies of the bed- 
chambei, when held by ladies connected with the oiit- 
gomg mimsters, have been consideied as uicluded in the 
mnnsteiial aiiangenients But ladies of the beddiambei 
belonging to famihes whose pohtical connexion has been 
less pionomiced, have been suffered to remam m the 
household, without objection, on a change of mimstiy 
Eoiatioui In 1851,anincideut occuiredwhichiUustiates therela- 

tary of ^ ' tious of ministers to the Crown, — the discretion vested in 
CrQOT° circumstances under which the pleasiu-e 

of the soveieigTi is to be signified, concerning acts of the 
executive government To all important acts, by winch 
the Crown becomes committed, it had been generally 
acknowledged that the sanction of the soveieign must be 
pieviously sigmfied And in 1850 hei Majesty com- 
imimcated to Loid Pahneiston, the secretaiy of state 
for foieign affau’S, — thioiigli Loid John Eiissell, her 
first mimster, — a memorandum, giving specific chiections 
as to the tiaiisaction of biisuiess between the Ciown 
and the secietary of state It was in these woids ■ — 
The _ “The queen requnes, fiist, that Lord Pahneiston wdl 
memoran- distinctly State what he proposes in a given case, in 
dum, 1S50 the queen may know as distmctly to what 

she IS giving hei royal sanction Secondly, having 
once given hei sanction to a measiue, that it be not 
aibitianly altered oi modified by the minister Such 
ail act she must cousidei as fading m smceiity towards 
the Ciown, and justly to be visited by the exercise of 
hei constitutional right of dismissmg that immster 
She expects to be kept mformed of what passes be- 
tween him and the foieign ministers, befoic impoitant 
decisions are taken, based upon that intercoui'se , to 
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receive the foreiga despatches m good time , and to 
have the drafts for her approval, sent to her in sufficient 
time to make herself acquamted ’With them contents, 
before they must be sent off” ^ 

Such bemg the relations of the foreign secretary to 
the Croivn, the sovereign is advised upon questions of 
foreign pohey by her first minister, to whom copies of 
despatches and other information are also communi- 
cated, m order to enable him to give such advice 
effectually ® In contiolhug one mimster, the soveieigu 
yet acts upon the counsels and responsibdity of another 

Lnmcdiately after the coup d'Stat of the 2nd Decern- louI Pui- 
ber, 1851, m Pans, the cabinet deteimmed that the Go- remfvfS'^ 
VGinment of this comitry should abstam from any mter- 
feience m the mternal affaus of Piance , and a despatch 
to that effect, approved by the queen, was addressed 
to Lord hToimanby, the British ambassador m Pans. 

But before this official commumcatioii was written, it ap- 
peared thatM Walewski, the French ambassador at the 
Coimt of St James’s, had assured his own Govcinmeiit, 
that Lord Palmeiston had “ esp]e.s.sed to him his entire 
approbation of the act of the president, and his convic- 
tion that he could not have acted otherwise than he 
had done ” This statement havmg been commumcated 
to Lord Noimanby by M Tmgot, was lepoited by him 
to Lord Palmeiston On icceivmg a copy of Lord 
Normauby’s letter, Lord John EusseU immediately 
wrote to Lord Palmerston reqimmg explanations of 
the vanance between his verbal commumcations with 
the French ambassador, and the despatch agreed upon 
by the cabinet; and a few days after wards liei Majesty 

‘ Hansaid’e Debates, Sid Senes, Salaiies Statement by Loul J 
cxrx 90 EusseU , Hansaid’fl Debates, Sid 

® Su Eobeit Peel’s evidence be- Senes, cxix 91, 
foie Select Oemmittee on OfBcinl 

E S 
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also demanded smulai explanations These were de- 
layed foi several days , and m the mean tune, m reply to 
another letter horn Loid Noimanby, Lord Pahnerston, 
on the 16th of December, wrote to lus lordship, explain- 
ing his own views m favom’ of the pohcy of the recent 
coup d'itat On leceivmg a copy of tins coirespondence. 
Lord John Eussell conceived that the secietaiy of state 
was not justified in expressmg such opimous, without 
the sanction of the Crown and the concurrence of the 
cabinet, — more particularly as these opuuons were op- 
posed to the pohcy of non-mtervention upon which the 
cabmot had detei mined, and mconsistent with that moral 
support and sympathy, which England had generally of- 
fered to constitutional government m foreign coimtries 
The explanations which ensued were not deemed satis- 
factory, and Lord Palmerston was accordingly removed 
from office, on the gioimd that he had exceeded lus 
authoiity as secretary of state, and had taken upon him- 
self alone, to be the oigan of the queen’s government 
In defence of his own conduct. Lord Palmeiston, 
while fuUy recogmsmg the prmciples upon which a 
secretary of state is lequired to act m relation to the 
Crown and his own colleagues, explamed that his con- 
versation with Coimt Walewski on the 3rd of December, 
and his explanatory letter to Lord Normanby on the 
16th, were not mconsistent with the pohcy of non- 
mteivention upon which the cabmet had resolved , that 
whatever opuuons he nuglit have expressed, were merely 
his own , and that he had given no official uistructious 
or assiuances on the part of the Government, except ui 
the despatch of the 5th of December, which her Majesty 
and the cabmet had approved 

Though the premier and the secretary of state had 
^ Explctaations of Loid J, EusseU, Feb 8, 1862, 
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differed as to the propriety of the particular acts of 
the latter, they were agreed upon the general principles 
which regulate the relations of ministers to the Crown 
These events exemphfy the effective control wluch the 
Clown constitutionally exercises m the government of 
the country The pohcy and conduct of its ministers 
are subject to its active supervision In mmor affaus 
the ministers have a separate discretion, m them several 
departments , but m the general acts of the government, 
the Crown is to be consulted, and has a control over 
them aU 

"Tioin tins time no question has aiisen concerning Wispxiseof 
the exercise of the prerogatives or influence of the enL^^fVe 
Clown, which calls for notice Both have been exei- 
cised wisely, justly, and m the true spirit of the consti- reigi' 
tution Minis ters, enjoymg the confidence of Parha- 
ment, have nevei claimed m vam the confidence of the 
Clown Their measuies have not been thwarted by 
spciet nifluence, and irresponsible advice Their pohcy 
has been directed by Parhament and pubhc opmion, 
and not by the will of the sovereign, oi the intrigues of 
the court Vast as is the power of the Ciown, it has 
been exercised, throughout the present leign, by the 
advice of responsible ministers, m a constitutional man- 
ner, and for legitimate objects It has been held m 
trust, as It were, for the benefit of the people Hence 
it has ceased to excite either the jealousy of rival parties, 
or popular discontents 

This judicious exercise of the royal authority, while 
It has conduced to the good government of the state, 
has sustained the moral influence of the Crown ; and the 
devoted loyalty of a fiee people, which her Majesty’s 
personal virtues have merited, has never been disturbed 
by the voice of faction. 
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But while the influence of the Crown in the govei ii- 
ment of the country, has been gradually brought into 
subordination to Parliament and public opinion, the 
same causes, which, for more than a centuiy and a 
half, contiibutecl to its enlaigeinent, have never ceased 
to add to its greatness The national cxjienchtuie and 
pubbc e&tabhshments have been increased to an extent 
which alarms financiers, armies and navies have 


been manitainecl, such as at no former period had been 
endured in time of peace Our colomes have expanded 
mto a vast and populous empue , and her Majesty, 
mvested with the sovereignty of the East Liches, now 
rules over two hundred milhons of Asiatic subjects 
Governors, commanders-m-chief, and bishops attest her 
supremacy m all parts of the woild , and the greatness 
of the British empue, while it has redomided to the 
glory of England, has widely extended the influence of 
the Crown As that mflnence, constitutionally exei cised, 
has ceased to be regarded with jealousy, its continued 
enlargement has been watched by Paihament without 
any of those efforts to restiani it, which marked the 
parhamentaiy history of the eighteenth centiuy On 
the central y, Parhament has met the increasmg demands 
of a coinmumty rapidly advancmg in population and 
wealth, by constant additions to the power and patro- 
nage of the Crown The juchcial estabhshments of the 
coimtiy have been extended, by the appomtment of 
moie judges m the supeiioi comrts,- — by a lai-ge staff 
of county court judges, rvith local jimschction, — -and by 
numerous stipendiary magistrates Offices and commis- 
sions have been multiphed, for various piibhc purposes ; 
and all these appointments proceed from the same high 
source of patronage and piefeimeiit Parhament has 
wisely excluded aU these officers, with a few neces 
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sury exceptions, from the piivilege of sittmg m the 
House of Commons , but ofrierwisc those extensive 
means of iiilhieiice have been entrusted to the executive 
government, without any apprehension that they will be 
peiveited to uses injurious to the freedom, oi pubhc 
interests of the coiuitry 

The history of the influence of the CioAvn has now Coutmupci 
been sketched, foi a period of one hundred yeais, We gi'ont fium- 
have seen George III jealous of the great Wliig families, 
and wresting power out of the hands of his ministers . 
wb liave seen mimsteis hecommg more accountable to 
Paihameiit, and less dependent upon the Crown ; but, 
as m the commencement of this period, a few great 
famihes commanded the support of Parhament, and 
engrossed aU thepoiver of the state, — so under a more 
free repiesentatioii, and more extended lesponsibihties, 
do we see nearly the same famihes stiU m the ascendant 
Deprived in great measure of then clmect influence over 
Parhament, — then general weight m the country, and 
in the councils of the state, has sufiered httle diminution 
Notwithstanding the more democratic tendencies of later 
tmies, rank and station have stiU retained the respect and 
confidence of the people. When the aristocracy have en- 
joyed too exclusive aninfiueiice m the goveriiineiit, they 
have aroused jealousies and hostdity , but when didy 
sharing power with other classes, and admitting the just 
clauns of talent, they have prevailed over every rival and 
adveise interest, and, — ^ whatever paity has been iii 
power, — have stiU been the iideis of the state 

In a society comprising so many classes as that of 
England, the highest are wiUingly accepted as gover- 
nors, when their personal quahties aie not unequal to 
then position They excite less jealousy than abler 
men of inferior social pretensions, who climb to pnw'er 
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Born and nurtured to mfluence, they have studied how 
to maintain it That they have mamtained it so well, 
agamst the encroachments of wealth, — an expanding 
society, — and popular influences, is mainly due to their 
pi ogresaive pohcy As they have been ready to advance 
with their age, the people have been content to acknow- 
ledge them as leaders , but had they endeavoured to 
stem the tide of pubhc opimon, they would liave been 
swept aside, while men from other classes advanced 
to power 
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THE PEEH0GATIVE3 OF THE OEOWN, DURINO THE MINOEITT OB INCAPACITV 

OP THE SOVEREIGN ILLNESSES AND BEGENCy OF GEOEOE THE THIRD 

— LATER EEGENCT ACTS 

We have seen the prerogatives of the Crown wielded Preroga- 
111 the plenitude of kingly powei Let us now turn 
aside for awhile, and view them as they lay inei t lu 
the poweiless hands of a stricken king 

The melancholy dlnesses of Geoige IH., at different 
periods of his leign, involved pohtical considerations of 
the Inghest importance, — affectmg the prerogatives of 
the Crown, the rights of the royal family, the duties of 
ministers, and the authority of Parliament 

The kmg was seized by the first of tliese attacks m Ji-l 
1765. Though a young man, in the full vigour of life, in^in ^ 
he exhibited those symptoms of mental disorder, which 
were afterwards more seriously developed But the 
Imowledge of tins melancholy circumstance was con- 
fined to his own family, and personal attendants ‘ This 
filness, however, had been in other respects so alarming, 
that it led the lung to consider the necessity of provid- 
ing for a regency, m case of his death. The laws of 
England recogmse no mcapacity in the sovereign, by 
reason of nonage , and have made no provision for the 
guardianship of a king, or for the government of his 

‘ Grenville PapeiA 111 . 122, 'Adol- terly Eeview, Ivvi. 240, by Mi 
plms’s Histoiy i 176, n , Qimi- Crokei. 
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kingdom, during liis mmority’ Yet the common 
sense of every age has revolted agamst the anomaly of 
suffermg the country to be piactically governed by an 
infant kmg Hence special piovision has been made for 
each occasion, according to the age and consangmiuty of 
the suiVivmg relatives of the inmor , and as such pi ovi- 
sion mvolves not only the care of an infant, but the 
government of the countiy, the sanction of Paihament 
has necessarily been leqiured, as well as that of the kmg 
Regency By the Eegency Act of 1751, passed after the death of 
Actofirti Frederick Prince of Wales, the Piiiicess Howagei of 
Wales had been appointed regent, in the event of the 
demise of George II before the Prince of Wales, or any 
other of her cluldxen succeeding to the thione, had 
attained the age of eighteen years This act also nomi- 
nated the council of regency , but empowered the kmg to 
add fom other members to the council, by instruments 
under his sign manual, to be opened after his death ^ Put 
this precedent deferred too much to the judgment of 
Parhameut, and left too httle to the disci etion of the kmg 
himself, to be acceptable to Geoige IH He desu-ed to 
reserve to Inmself the testamentary disposition of his 
prerogatives, and to leave nothmg to Pai’hamentbut the 
formal recogmtion of his power 

The Icing’s The oiigmal scheme of the regency, as pi oposed bv 

fiiatsoheme tnnf' , ^ \ ^ 

of a 1 e- tne iimg, in i 7 b 5 , was as strange as some of the inciden ts 

geney.irofi connected mth its fmthei progress. He had foiined it 
without any commmucation with his inimsters, who 
consequently received it with distiust, as the woik of 


1 “li judgment of law, the Icing, qualitie of the roynll politique 
na king, cannot he said to he a nu- which is the gieater and more 
noi , foi when the loyall hodie poll- woithy, and is heieui is no nnnoi- 
tiqne of the king doth meete with itie ” — Co Litt 43 
Ihe hetmaUcapacilyinonepeison, » 24 Geo II c 24, Walpole’s 
' ~ c 102. 


the whole hodie shall have the Mem Geo. Ill 
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Loid Buie and the king’s friends, of wliom tliey ivcie 
sensitively jealous ^ The scheme itself was one to 
invite suspicion It was obviously propei, that the 
appointment of a regent should be expressly made by 
Parhament If the long had the nomination, thcie 
could be no certainty that any regent would be ap- 
pointed — he might become incapable and die intestate, 
as it were ; ait,d tins contmgency was the moie piobable, 
as the long’s mmd had recently been affected But his 
Majesty proposed that Paihameiit should confer upon 
him tlie unconditional right of appointing anypeison as 
regent, wliomhe should select ^ Mr Gienvillc pressed Inm 
to name the regent in his speech, but was unable to per- 
suade him to adopt that suggestion There can be httle 
doubt that the king intended that the queen .should be 
regeut , but ho was believed to be dying of consump- 
tion®, and was still supposed to be under the inlluenco of 
his mothei The munsteis feared lest the prnicess might 
eventually be appomled regent, and Loid Bute admitted 
to the council of regency. Some even went so fai as to 
conceive the possibihty of Lord Bute’s nomination to the 
regency itself^ It was ultimately arranged that the lang 
should nominate the regent himself, but that his choice 
should be restiicted “ to the queen and any othei 
person of the royal family usually lesident in England ® 
and the scheme of the regency was proposed to Parha- 
meut upon that basis ® 

1 "Wnlpole’s Mem, ii 99, lOt, the bill without nararngtlieiegenl, 
Iloclciiigliam Mem , i 183 oi placing any limit on the Inng’a 

“ Gienville Pnpeis (Diaiy), ui uommntion ” (Intiocluotion to Srd 
120, 129 rol of Bedjoid Con ebjxmdcnce, 

3 ’Wnlpolc’s Mem , ii 98 xxxi'i ) This was not pieciaely the 

■' Ibid , 11 101, 104 fact, as will be seen fiom the text, 

^ Oalniiut Minute, 6tli Apnl , but raimstoia weie eipially blnm- 
GienyiUe Ihapois, m 16, 16 able foi not insistmg that the quom 

8 Lord John Ilussell says that alone should he the legent 
the ininisleTS “unwisely iiitioduced 


Modified 
by thi nu- 
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Tile king's 
speech 


TheBe- 
gency Bill, 
1765 


On the 24th of April, 1765, the king came down to 
Parliament and made a speech to both houses, recom- 
m en ding to their consideration the expediency of en- 
abhng him to appoint, “ from tune to time, by mstrument 
m writing, mider his sign manual, either the queen, 
or any othei peisoii of his royal faimly, usually re- 
siding m Great Biitam, to be the guardian of Ins suc- 
cessor, and the legent of these kingdoms, until such 
successor shall attain the age of eighteen years,” — 
subject to lestiictions similar to those contained in the 
Eegency Act, 24 Geo II, — and of providing for a 
council of regency A jomt address was immediately 
agreed upon by both Houses, — ultra-loyal, according 
to the fashion of the time, — approaching his “ sacred 
person” with “reverence,” “affection,” “admiration,” 
and “ gratitude , ” scarcely venturmg to contemplate 
the possibdity of “ an event which, if it shall please 
God to permit it, must overwhelm his Majesty’s loyal 
subjects with the bitterest distraction of grief,” and 
jiromismg to give immediate attention to lecommend- 
ations which weie the result of the king’s “ consuin- 
,mate prudence,” “beneficent intention,” “salutaiy 
designs,” “prmcely wisdom,” and “paternal concern 
for his people.” ^ 

A bdl, founded upon the royal speech, was imme- 
diately bi ought into the House of Lords In the first 
draft of the bill, the king, foUowmg the precedent of 
1751, had reseived to himself the right of noimnatmg 
four raembeis of tlie council of regency , but on the 
29th April, he sent a message to the Lords, desnmg 
that his foul brothers and his uncle, the Duke of 
Cumberland, should be specified in the bill, and 


Pail Hist , xyi S3 
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reserving to liimself the nomination of other peisons, in 
the event of any vacancy ^ The bill was lead a second 
time on the foUownig day But first it was asked if the 
queen was naturahsed, — and if not, whethei she could 
lawfully be regent This question was referred to the 
judges, who were unanimously of opimon, “ that an ahen 
man led to a king of Great Britani is,»by operation of 
the law of the Ciown (wluch is a part of the common 
law), to be deemed a natural-born subject from the tune 
of such mariiage , so as not to be disabled by the Act of 
the 12th Wilham HI , oi by any other Act, from holding 
and enjoymg any office or place of trust, or from havmg 
any grant of lands, &c , from the Crown ” ^ Then, sud- 
denly a doubt arose whether the king’s mother, the 
Princess of Wales, was compiehended m the “ royal 
family ” or not It was suggested that this term applied 
only to members of the royal family m the hne of suc- 
cession to the Clown, and would not extend beyond the 
descendants of the late king ® Theie can be no question 
that the king, m his speech, had mtended to mclude the 
prmcess; and even the doubt whidi was afterwards 
raised, was not shared by all the members of the cabinet, 

— and by the Lord Chancellor was thought unfounded.* 
Whether it had occuired to those by whom the woids 
had been suggested to the king, is doubtful 

On the 1st May, Lord Lyttelton moved an address. Exclusion 
piaying the king to name the legent, which was le- PnncLa 
jccted On the 2nd, the Duke of Eichmond moved an 


^ 'Walpolo’sMem , ii 109, Loids’ 
Jornii , vxxi 102 A menionnl by 
Loid Lyttelton says, “’WbilotbebiU 
was in the House of Loids, Ae clause 
naming the king’s brotbeis was 
concerted, with the Duke of Cum- 
berland, imknown to the immstiy 
till the king sent to tliein They, 
to rcLiim tlio ooniplimont, flamed 


tie clause foi omitting the piincess 
dowager, and piocmed the Inug's 
consent to it ” — JRockwgham Mem , 
1 183 

* Loida’ Joum,xxxi 174 
^ GienviHe Papeis (Diaiy), lu 
126—148, Walpole’s Mem, n 
118 
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amenclmeiit m committee, defining tlie persons capable 
of tile legency to be tlie queen, the princess dowager, 
and the descendants of the late long Strange as it 
may seem, the munsteis resisted this amendment, and 
It was negatived^ The doubt which had been thus 
laised concerning the Princess of Wales had not been 
removed, when, on the following day, Loid Halifax 
and Loid Sandwich had an audience of the Inng, 
and repieseiited, that if the Lords should nisei t the 
princess’s name in the bill, the Commons would 
strike it out agam , and that such an insult might best 
be avoided by not proposing her name at all ^ The 
king was taken by suipnse, and either misunderstood 
the proposal, or failed to show lus usutd fiimness and 
courage ni resisting it® Lord Halifax at once pio- 
ceeded to the House of Loids, and moved the re- 
commitment of , the biU, accoiding to the alleged 
wishes of Ins Majesty, m order to make an amend- 
ment, which hnnted the regency to the queen, and the 
descendants of the late king, usually resident in 
England Thus, not satisfied with gaining then pomt, 
ministeishadthe ciiieltyand assm'ance to make the king 
himself bear the blame of pioposing an affront to his 
own mother Well might Horace Walpole exclaim 
“And thus she alone is lendered incapable of the 
regency, and stigmatised by Act of.Paihament ' ” ^ 

The king had no sooner given lus consent than he 
lecoiled from its consequences, — complained that he 
had been beti-ayed, — and endeavoured to obtain the 
insertion of his mother’s name. He could gam no satis- 
faction from lus mimsters ® , but in the Commons, the 

^ Pml Ilist xri GB, Bochngham * Lottei to Loid Heitford, May 
Mem,i 183. 6tli 

’ Walpole’s Mem, u 126 “ "The limg seemed raiirli agi- 

“ Gienville Papeia (Diaiy), ui talecl, and felt tlie foioo of what 
149, and 164, Mi. Gienville said m rogaid to the 
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fnends of the princess, encouraged by the king himself, 
took up her cause, and, on the motion of Mr Morton, 

Chief Justice of Chester, which was not opposed by the 
mimsters, — her name was mserted m the bill The Hei nama 
king had been assured that the Commons would strike 
it out • and yet, after the House of Loids had omitted 
it, on the supposed authoiity of the kmg, there were 
only thirty-seven members foimd to vote against its 
insertion, while one hundred and sixty-seven voted in 
its favour and m this form the bill passed 

Could any lover of mischief, — could Wilkes him- 
self, — have devised more embarrassments and cross 
purposes, than were caused by this imlucky Eegency 
Bill ? Taction and mtiigue had done them worst 

The Eegency Act^ piovided for the nommation by the Eiovisions 
king, under Ins sign-manual, of the queen, the Pimcess genoy^Aot ' 
of Wales, or a member of the royal family descended 
from the late king, to be the guardian of his successor 
while under eighteen years of age, and “ Eegent of the 
Kingdom,” and to exercise the royal power and prero- 
gatives, His nommation was to be signified by thiee 
mstruments, separately signed, and sealed up, and de- 
posited with the Archbishop of Oanteibury, the Lord 
Chancellor, and the President of the Council It at- 
tached the penalties of priemumre to any one who should 
open these instruments during the king’s hfe, or after- 
wards neglect or refuse to produce them before the 
privy council It appointed a council of regency, con- 
sistmg of the kmg’s brothers and his uncle, the Duke of 

diffeient duections given to Lis Diary, May 6th, 1766, OrenviUe 

seivanta in the two Houses, hut still Papen, iii 164 

enforced the aigiunent of this being 'Ml GienviUe’s Reporf of the 

moved by the gentlemen of the Op- Debate to the King, Gienville 

position The long was m the lit- Papeis, lu 26, «, Walpole’s Mem. 

most deglee of agitation and emo- Geoige HI , ii 129-146, 

tion, even to tears ” — Mi Qtenvdh’a * 6 George HI o, 27. 


VOL. I 
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Cumberland, and several great officers of Church, and 
State, for the time being In case any of the kmg’s 
brothers or his uncle should die, or be appointed legent. 
It gave the king the power of nominating another pei- 
son, being a natural-born subject, to the council of 
regency, by instruments under lus hand in the same 
form as those appomtmg the regent The act also 
defined the powers of the regent and council On the 
demise of his Majesty, tlie privy council was diiectcd to 
meet and proclaim his successor 
® next illness was of longer duration, and of 

1788-9 a more distressing character It was the occasion of 
another Eegency Bill, and of proceedings wholly unpre- 
cedented In .the slimmer of 1788, the kmg showed 
evident symptoms of deiangement He was able, how- 
ever, to sign a warrant for the further prorogation of Par- 
hament by comijiission, fi’om the 25th September to the 
20th H ovember But, in the mtei val, the kmg’s malady 
increased he was wholly deprived of reason, and placed 
under restraint , and for seveial days his hfe was m 
danger ‘ As no authoiity could be obtained from him 
for a further prorogation, both Houses assembled on the 
20th November, though they had not been summoned 
for despatch of business, and no causes of summons could 
be commimicated to them,m the accustomed manner, by 
a speech from the throne These circumstances were 
explained in both Houses , and, on the suggestion of 
mimsters, they agieed to adjourn for a fortmght, and to 
summon all their members, by cmcular letters, to attend 
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at theix next meeting * According to long established 
law. Parliament, -without being opened by the Crown, had 
no authority to proceed to any business whatever but the 
necessity of an occasion, for which the law had made no 
pi ovision, was now superior to the law , and Parhament 
accordmgly proceeded to dehberate upon the momentous 
questions to winch the king’s dhiess had given rise. 

In Older to afford Parhament authentic e-vidence of Examma- 
the king’s condition, his five physicians were examined 
by the privy coimcil on the 3rd December They agreed 
that the king was then mcapable of meeting Parhament, 
or of attendmg to any business ; but beheved in the pro- 
babfiity of his ultimate recovery, although they could not 
hmit the tune. On the followmg day this evidence was 
laid befoie both Houses but as doubts were suggested 
whethei Parhament shoidd rest satisfied without leceiv- 
ing the peisonal testimony of the physicians, it was 
afterwards agreed that a committee should be appomted, 
m each House, for that purpose Li the Lords the com- 
mittee was nominated by ballot, each peer giving in a hst Commt- 
of twenty-one names ^ Meanwhile, aU other business was 
'suspended In the Commons, the speaker even enter- 
tained doubts whether any new Wilts could be issued 
for supplymg the places of members deceased, but 
Mr Pitt expressed a decided opimon, “that though 
no act could take place which reqiuied the joint con- 
currence of the chffeient blanches of the Legislature, 
yet each of them m its separate capacity was fully com- 
petent to the exercise of those powers which concerned 
its own orders and juiisdiction.” ® And m this rational 
view the House acquiesced 

1 Pail PLst , vxvii 663, 086 ® Pail Bast , xxvii 668 

The House of Commons was also or- » Ibid , 688. 
derecl to he called over on that day 

1 2 
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Commit- The reports of these committees meiely confirmed 
BtLct &!• the evidence previously given before the privy council , 
piecedenta bemg tlius established, a committee was 

moved foi, m either House, to search foi precedents “ of 
such proceedmgs as may have been had in case of the 
personal exercise of the royal authority being prevented 
or interrupted by infancy, sickness, infirmity, or other- 
DoeUines Wise, With a view to provide foi the same ” When this 
LdMr motion was made m the Commons, Mr Pox advanced 
the starthng opinion that the Prince of Wales had as 
clear a right to exercise the power of sovereignty during 
the king’s mcapacity, as if the king were actually dead , 
and that it was merely for the two Houses of Parhament 
to pronounce at what tune he should commence the 
exercise of his right ’ To assert an absolute right of 
inheritance durmg his father’s hfe, m defiance of the 
well-known rule of law, “ nemo est hceres viventis,” 
was to argue that the heir-at-law is entitled to enter 
mto possession of the estate of a lunatic. Mr Pitt, on 
the other hand, maintained that as no legal provision 
had been made foi carrying on the government, it be- 
longed to the Houses of Parhament to make such pro- 
vision He even went so far as to afifirm, that “ unless 
by their decision, the Prmce of Wales had no more 
nght — speakmg of strict right — to assume the govern- 
ment, than any other individual subject of the country,”® 
— a position as objectionable in one direction, as that of 
Mr Pox m the other®, — and which gave great umbrage 
to the prince and his friends. And here the two par- 
ties jomed issue 

1 Poll Hiat , xx-ni 707 constitutional authonty of Pailia- 

* Ibid , 709 meat, -wlulo that of Mr Pitt, tlie 

» Lord J ohn Eiissen says, " The oigan of the Ci own, tended to shake 
doctiine of Mr Fox, the jiopiilar the stability of the nionaicliy, and 
leader, went far to set aside the to peiil the great rule of hereditaiy 
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Wlien next this matter was discussed, Mr Fox, issue 
bemg sensible that he had pressed his doctiine of right aftoVe 
beyond its constitutional hmits, somewhat receded from 
his first ground. He now spoke of the prmce havmg a 
legal claim rather than a nght to the regency, and con- 
tended that it was for Parhament to adjudicate upon 
that claim, which, when allowed, would become an ab- 
solute title to the exercise of all the rights of sovereignty, 

Avithout any limitation He stated, also, that he spoke 
merely his own opmion, without any authority , but 
that if he had been consulted, he should have advised a 
message from the prince, statmg his claim, to be an- 
swered by a joint address of both Houses, c alling upon 
Inm to exeicise the prerogatives of the Crown. It was 
now his mam position that no lestiictions should be im- 
posed upon the powers of the regent But here, again, 

Mr Pitt jomed issue with him , and while he agreed 
that, as a matter of discretion, the Prmce of Wales 
ought to be the regent, with aU necessary authority, 

— unrestrained by any permanent council, and with a 
free choice of his pohtical servants, — he yet contended 
that any power which was not essential, and which 
might be employed to embairass the exercise of the 
kmg’s authority, m the event of his recovery, ought to 
be withheld ^ And as the question of right had been 
laised, he insisted that it ought fiist to be determined, 

— smee if the nght should be held to exist, Parhament 
havmg adjudicated upon such nght, need not dehbeiate 
upon any farther measures 

The same questions were debated in the House of The Pimce 
Lords, where the Duke of York said that no claim of 

his right 

11 ‘ Dec 12th Pari Hist, xxvii 

727 
1. 3 


succession ” — Memonak of Fox, 
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right had been made on the part of the prince, who 
“ understood too well the sacred principles which seated 
the House of Brunswick on the tin one, ever to assmne 
or exercise any powei, be his claim what it might, not 
derived from the will of the people, expressed by them 
representatives, and them loidships in Parliament as- 
sembled ” His Eoyal Highness, therefore, deprecated 
pressmg for any decision on that point, — in winch 
the Dulce of Gloucester concuired ^ 

Tbe pmos Meauwhile, the prince was greatly offended by 
Mr Pitt’s conduct, and 'Vvrote to the chancellor com- 
conduot plammg that the premier had piibhcly announced sO' 
much of his scheme of regency, and was prepared, 
as he conceived, to lay it stdl more fully before Parha- 
ment, without having previously submitted it to Ins 
consideration. He desmed that Mr Pitt would send 
him, in writing, an outhne of what he proposed. Mi. 
Pitt immediately wrote to the prince, explamiug Ins 
own conduct, and statmg that it was not Ms intention 
to projiose any specific plan until the right of Parha- 
ment to consider such a plan had been determined , 
and that he would then submit to his Eoyal Highness 
the best opmions which his Majesty’s servants had been 
able to give.^ 

On the 16th December the House resolved itself mto 
naiy leao- R committee on the state of the nation, when Mr. Pitt 
lutions enforced the riglit of Parhament to appomt a 

legent, — fortilymg his position by refeience to the re- 
port of precedents®, which liad then been leceived, — 
and aiguing ably and elaboiately that neither law, prece- 
dent, nor analogy could be found to suppoit the claim 

’ Pail Hist,, xxvu 078, 684 ’ Ooftimons’ Joiun "Uiv 11. 

® Tomline’s Life of Pitt, ii 388 , Lords’ Jom'n xtxvm 370 
■wheie the letter is punted at 
length 
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wliicli had been urged on behalf of the Prince of Wales 
He concluded by moving three lesolubons, affirming, 
first, that the personal exercise of royal authority was 
uiterrupted ; second, the right of the two Houses to 
supply the defect pf the personal exercise of the royal 
authoiity, in such manner as the exigency of the case 
may seem to require, and, thu’d, the necessity of “ deter- 
nnmng the means by which the royal assent may be 
given to bfils passed by the two Houses respectmg the 
exercise of the powers of the Crown, dmmg the cou- 
tmuance of the king’s mcbsposition.” 

Idr Pox argued, ingemously, that the prmciples main- 
tamed by Mr. Pitt tended to make the monarchy elec- 
tive mstead of hei editary , and that if Parliament might 
elect any one to be regent, foi whatever tune it thought 
fit, the monarchy would become a lepubhc Nor did he 
omit to seek for support, by mtunations that he should 
be Mr. Pitt’s successor, under the regency. 

On the report of these resolutions to the House \ Mr 
Pitt explained (m reference to his third resolution, which 
had not been clearly imdeistood), that hemtended, when 
the resolutions had been agreed to by both Houses, to 
propose that the Lord Chancellor should be empowered, 
by a vote of the two Houses, to afiix the Great Seal to 
commissions for opemng the Paihamcnt, and fof giving 
the royal assent to a Eegency Bill The propriety of this 
singular coiu’se of proceechng was mn,ch questioned; but, 
after long debates, the resolutions were agreed to, and 
commumcated to the House of Lords at a conference. 
In that House the same questions weie debated, and 
Lord Eawdon moved as an amendment, an address to 
the Prmce of Wales, praymg him “ to take upon him- 
self, as sole regent, the admmistration of the executive 


Pail Hist., 


7R3 Twiss’s Life of Eldon, i 191 
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government, in the king’s name ” Lord Chancellor 
Thurlo-w, — though faithless to his colleagues, and in- 
trigmng, at the very time, with the queen and the 
Prince of Wales — supported the ministerial position 
•with great force. In answer to Lorc\Eawdon’s amend- 
ment, he “begged to know what die teim ‘regent’ 
meant ? where was he to find it defined ? in what law- 
book, or what statute ? He had heard of custodes regni, 
of heutenants for the kmg, of guardians and protectors, 
and of lords justices , but he knew not where to look 
foi an explanation of the office and functions of regent 
To what end, then, would it be to address the prince 
to take upon himself an office, the boundaries of which 
were by no means ascei tamed ? What was meant 

by the executive government ? Did it mean the whole 
loyal authority ? Did it mean die power of legislation ? 
Did it mean aU the sovereign’s functions without re- 
striction or hmitation of any kind whatsoever ? If it 
did, it amounted to the actual dedmomng of his Ma- 
jesty, and wiestmg the sceptre out of his hand ” ® All 
the resolutions were agreed to , but were followed by a 
protest signed by foity-eight peers ® 

Death The perplexities arising out of the incapacity of the 
Sp^Lr sovereign, — the constitutional source and origin of 
Coin-wall authority — weie now mereased by the death of Mr 

' NicloUs’s Recollectionfl, 71 , bioke regent, aa “ Hectm Ueqia ot 
Tomline’s Life of Pitt, m c 14 , Megni ” (Matthe-w Pans, Wats’ 2nd 
Wdberfoice’s Life, i App , Muoie's Ed ,p 246 , Caite’s Histoiy of Eng , 
Life of Shendan, n 31 , Loid ii 2} , and when the Duke of Yoik 
Oainphell’a Lives of Chancellors, was appointed proteotoi by the Pai- 
T 683, et seq liament during the illness of Hen. 

® Poll Hist, xxvii 886 The VI , it is entered in the i oils of Par- 
office of legenL however, does not liainent that the title of legent was 
appeal to be wholly without lecog- not gn eu him, boonuae “ it empoHcd 
mtion, aa contended by the chan- audoiiUof gmermunceofthelande" 
celloi and others On the accession Eot Pori , v 242, a v 1464 Ry- 
of Henry HI, a minor, the g;ieat niei’s Foedera, v o6 ’ 

conned of the nation, assembled at » Pail Hist , xxvn 001. 

Bristol, appomted the Earl of Pern- 
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Cornwall, the Speaker of the House of Commons. His 
Majesty’s leave could not be signified that the Commons 
should proceed to the election of another speaker , nor 
could the new speaker, when elected, be presented for 
the kmg’s approval But the necessity of the occasion 
suggested an easy expedient , and both these customary 
' formahties were simply dispensed with, without any at- 
tempt to assume the appearance of the royal sanction ^ 

Ml these prehminanes bemg settled, Mr Pitt now ivir Eitt 
submitted to die Pimce of Wales the plan of regency scheme 
which he mtended to propose. The limitations sug- 
gested were these — that the caie of the kmg’s person 
and household, and the appomtment of officers and 
servants, should be reserved to the queen — that the* 
regent should not be empoweied to dispose of the real 
or personal property of the kmg, oi to grant any office 
in reversion, or any pension or office, otherwise than 
during pleasure, except those which were required to 
be granted for kfe, or durmg good behaviour ; or to 
bestow any peerage except upon his Majesty’s issue, 
having attamed the age of twenty-one ® These hmita- 
tions Were suggested, he said, on the supposition that 
the king’s illness would not be of long duration, and 
might afterwards be revised by Parhament 

The pimce’s reply to this commumcation was a most The ^ 
skilful composition, written by Burke and revised by 
Sheridan ® He regarded the restpictions as “ a project 
for producuig weakness, disorder, and msecurity m every 
branch of the admimstration of afiktrs, — a project for 
dividmg the royal family from each other, for sepa- 
latpg the court ftom the state, — a scheme discon- 
nectmg the authority to command service, from the 

1 Pari Hist , xsvn 903, 1160 * Moore’s Life of Shendan, ii. 

® Toinline’s ijifo of Pitt, ii 432 60. 

Pari Hist, xxvii, 909. 
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solutions 
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geuoy 


Laid before 
the iirmce 


power of a,TmTnnt,mg it by reward , and for allotting to 
the pnnce all the invidious duties of goveinment, 
without the means of soffcenuig them to the piibhc, by 
any act of grace, favour, or bemgmty ” And he repu- 
diated as unnecessary, the restriction upon his granting 
away the king’s property, — a power which he had 
shown no mchnation to possess ^ 

But before Mr Pitt was able to bring his proposals 
before Parhament, fresh discussions were raised by* the 
Opposition on tlie state of the kmg’s health, which 
resulted m another examination of lus physicians by a 
select committee The mquiry lasted for several days 
but, while it disclosed much party spirit, intrigue, and 
jealousy, it estabhshed no new facts concerning the 
probable recovery of the loyal patient^ The least 
hopeful physicians were popular with the Opposition , 
the more sangmne found favour with the couit and 
the ministers At length, on the 19th Januaiy, Mi 
Pitt moved, m committee on the state of the nation, five 
resolutions on which the Eegency Bill was to be founded 
After animated debates they were aU agreed to, and 
commumcated at a conference to the Lords, b/ whom 
they were also adopted ; but not without a protest 
signed by fifty-seven peeis, headed by the Dukes of 
York and Cumberland 

The next step was to lay these resolutions befoie 
the prmce , and to asceitain whether he woidd accept 
the regency, with the conditions attached to it by Par- 
liament The resolutions were accoidmgly presetted 
by both Houses , and the piince, out of respect for his 
father, the inteiests of the people, and the umted desires 
of the two Houses, consented to undertake the trust, 

1 Tomline’s Life of Pitt, u 426,: ® Coinjnnns’ Joiun , sliv, 47 

Pail. Hist, xxvii 910, 
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though he felt the difficulties which must attend its 
execution The resolutions were also presented to the 
queen, and received a gracious answer ’■ 

Another technical difficulty was still to be overcome Commis- 
before the Eegency Bill could, at last, be mtroduced. 
Paihament had not yet been opened, nor the causes of 
summons declared, m a speech from the throne, — ^for- 
mahties always held to be essential to enable Parhament 
to proceed with its legislative business It was now 
proposed, by a vote of both Houses, to authorise the Jan n, 
passing of letters patent under the great seal, for the 
operung of Parhament by commission. The necessity 
of adopting this expedient had been aheady mtunated, 
and had been described as a loy^hy, 

a “ fiction,” and a “ forgery ” It was now formally 
proposed by mimsters, on the ground tliat the open- 
ing of Parhament, by royal authority was essential 
to the vahdity of its pioceedmgs ; that durmg the 
king’s mcapacity such authority could only be signified 
by a commission under the great seal , that without the 
direction of both Houses, the Lord ChanceUoi could not 
venture to affix the seal , but that the commission being 
once issued, with the great seal annexed to it, — the 
instrument by which the will of the kmg is declared — 
no one could question its Icgahty ^ It was also stated 
that the loyal assent would hereafter be signified to the 
Eegency Bill by commission, executed m the same way 
A precedent ui 1754 was further relied on, m which Lord 
Hardwicke had affixed the great seal to two commis- 
sions, — ^the one for opemng Parhament, and the other for 
passmg a biU, durmg a dangerous dlness of George H ® 

' Pail Hist , xxTii 1122 Camden. In the latter this pie- 

® Lord Oamden’s Speech Pari cedent is enoneously assigned to 
Hist, xxvn 1124 1739 

3 Speeches of Mi, Pitt and Loid 
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It was contended on tlie otlier side, with, much force, 
that if this legal fiction were necessaiy at all, it ought 
to have been used for the opemng of Parhament two 
months ago : that hitherto the time of Paihament had 
been wasted, — its dehberations unautlioriscd, irregular, 
and fruitless But this fiction was also an assumption of 
royal authority The Houses had already agreed to allot 
one portion of the preiogatives to the queen, and another 
to the regent, and now they were about to take another 
portion themselves, but, after aU, the fictitious use of the 
king’s name woidd be illegal By the 3 3rd Henry VHI. , 
it was declared that a commission for giving the royal 
assent to a bill must be by letters patent under the 
great seal, and signed by the kmg’s own hand The 
great seal alone would not, therefore, make the com- 
mission legal , and the Act for the Duke of Hoi folk’s 
attainder had been declared void by Parhament', 
because the commission for givmg the royal assent to 
it had wanted the king’s sign-manual, his name having 
been afl&xed by means of a stamp The couise pro- 
posed by mmisters, however, was approved by both 
Houses. 

The roya,! Accoidmg to invariable custom, the names of aU the 
he royal dukes, having seats m the House of Lords, had 

m the com- -[jggjj inserted in the proposed commission ; but the 

mission, i. 

Duke of York desired that his own name and that of 
the Prmce of Wales miglit be omitted, as he “ deemed 
tlie measure proposed, as well as every other which 
had been taken respecting the same subject, as uncon- 
stitutional and illegal ” The Duke of Cumberland also 
desired the omission of liis name, and that of the Duke 
of Gloucester. 
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On tlie 3rd February, Parbament was at lengtli opened Openmg of 
by commission ' Earl Bathurst, one of the commissioners 
who sat as speaker, m the absence of the Chancellor, 
stated that the illness of his Majesty had made it neces- 
sary that a commission m his name should pass the. 

Great Seal , and when the commission had been read, 
he dehveied a speech to both Houses, m pursuance of 
the authority given by that commission, declanng the 
causes of summons, and calhng attention to the neces- 
sity of making provision for the care of the kmg’s pei- 
son, and the administration of the royal authority 

Meanwhile, it became necessary that the usual com- Commis- 
inission should issue for holding the assizes Although hoi^gtLe 
the sign-manual could not then be obtamed, the urgency 
of the occasion was so great that Lord Thurlow, the 
chancellor, affixed the great seal to a co m mission for 
that purpose, by vutue of which the judges went their 
circmts ^ 

After ah these delays, Mr Pitt now brought the Eeaenoy 
Eegency Bih mto the House of Commons ® The provi- brought w. 
sions which attracted most observation were the nomi- 
nation of the queen’s council, the restnction upon the 
creation of peers, the power of the privy council to pro- 
nounce his Majesty’s restoration to health and capacity, 
and a clause by wluch the regent’s authority would cease 
if he married a Eoman Cathohc But, as the measure was 
not destmed to pass, the lengthened debates to which it 
gave rise, need not be pursued any further The bill 
had been sent to the Lords, — its clauses were bemg 
discussed m committee, — and politicians, in expecta- 
tion of Its early passmg, were busily ffihng up the places 

* See Fomof CoinimsBion,Loids * 6th February, 1789 , see a copy 
Jornu , xxxvm 344 of the Eegency BiU as passed by 

“ Speech of Lord Liverpool, Jan the Gommons, Pail Hist , xxvii 
6th, 1811 Hansard’s Deb , 1st Ser,, 1268, 

XV111.789, 
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in the prince regent’s first administration, — when on 
the 19th Februaiy, the Lord Chancellor announced 
that hia Majesty was convalescent ; and finther pro- 
The king’s ceedmgs were arrested. The king’s recovery was now 
Mvery -rapid on the 25th, he was pronounced free from 
complamt, and on the 27th, further bulletins were 
discontmued by Ins Majesty’s own command On the 
10th March another commission was issued, authorising 
“the commissioners, who were appointed hy former letters 
patent to hold this Parliament, to open and declare 
certain further causes for holding the same,” ‘ thus re- 
cogmsmg the vahdity of the previous commission, to 
which the great seal had been affixed in his name ^ He 
thanked Parhament for its attachment to his person, 
and Its concern for the honour of the Crown, and the 
security of his dominions Loyal addresses were agreed 
to by both Houses, nem con , as well as a message of 
congratulation to the queen. 

The king The 23rd April was appomted as a day of pubhc 
thanlcsgiving, when the king and loyal family, attended 
by both Houses of Paihament, the gieat officers of state, 
and foreign ambassadors, went m procession to St Paul’s. 
It was a solemn and affecting spectacle a national 
demonstration of loyalty, and pious gratitude 
Fortunate Thus ended a most pamful episode m the history 
pfssw“the of roigo Had no delays been mterposed in the 
E^enoy progress of the Eegency Pill, the kmg, on his recovery, 
would have found himself stripped of his royal authoiity 
He was spared this sorrow, partly by the numeious pre- 
himnaries which the mimsters had deemed necessary , 
and partly by the conduct of the Opposition, who though 

1 OommonB’ Jouin,, xIit 169 into both Houses of rmliament, 

® While the proceedings upon ■which, receiyed the loynl assent 
the Regency Bill -weie pending, after his Majesty’s recovery 
'several other hills were introdnced 
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most interested in tlie speedy passing of the biH, had con- 
tributed to its protracted consideration By assertmg 
the prmce’s light, they had provoked the mimsters to 
mamtam the authority of Parhament, as a prehnnnary 
to legislation Twice they had caused the physicians 
to be examined , and they discussed the bdl m aU its 
stages, m full confidence that his Majesty’s recovery 
was hopeless 

Many of the prehminaries, mdeed, would seem to 
have been supei fliious • but the unprecedented cn- pweed™* 
ciimstances with winch mnusters had to deal, — the 
entire want of confidence between them and the Prince 
of Wales, — the imcertainty of the king’s recovery, — the 
conduct of the Opposition, and their relations to the 
Prince, — together with several constitutional considera- 
tions of the utmost difficulty, contributed to the embar- 
lassment of them position 

If It was necessary to authorise the opening of 
Parliament by a commission under the great seal, this 
course ought to have been at first adopted, for the law 
of Parhament does not recogmse the distinction then 
raised, between legislative and any other proceedings. 

Ho busmess whatever can be commenced until the 
causes of summons have been declaied by the Crown ‘ 

The king havmg been unable to exeicise this function, 
Paihament had proceeded with its dehberations for 
upwards of two months, witliout the accustomed speech 
fiom the throne And if any doubt existed as to the 
validity of these proceedings, it is difficult to understand 
how they could be removed by the commission. As the 
king ’s authority could not m fact be exercised, and as 
the ’great seal, mtended to represent it, was affixed 

^ Even tlie eleotioii of a speakei imtil thepleasme of tie Grown ias 
and tie swearing of memiers m a ieen signifiecl. . 
new Pailiament, are not commenced 
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by direction of the two Houses, wby was the fiction 
needed? Tbe only real authority was that of Pai- 
liament, winch, nuglit have been boldly and openly 
exercised, during the incapacity of the king 

The simplest and most direct course would, im- 
doubtedly, have been for both Houses to agree upon an 
addiess to the Pnnce of Wales, praying him to exer- 
cise the royal authoiity, subject to conditions stated m 
the address itself, and on his acceptance of the trust, 
to proceed to give legal effect to these conditions by 
a bill, — to which the royal assent would be signified by 
the regent, on behalf of the Crown Either ui earher 
or in later times, such a course would probably have 
been followed, but at that period, above all others, 
lawyers dehghted in fiction, and Westminster Hall 
was peopled with legal “ phantoms ” of their creation ^ 
111 pioposing to pioceed by address, the Opposition 
Tohtion of rehed upon the piecedent of the Eevolution of 1688 
less Qjj otjjgj g 2 (jg contended, and particularly 

by Sir John Scott, the Sohcitor-Oeneral, — by whose 
advice the Ooveinment were mainly gmded, — that 
after the thione had been declared vacant, Parhament 
sohcited the Pimce of Orange to assume the loyal 
powers ; but here the nghts of the lawfi.il sovereign 
could not be passed by, and superseded ^ His name 
must be used m all the proceedmgs his great seal 
affixed by the chanceUoi of his appointment, to every 
comimssion, and his authority recogmsed and repre- 
sented, though his personal directions and capacity weie 


says, ^ reasonable re- assent given by the Houses ofPai 
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wantmg It is obvious, bowevei, that whatever empty 
foims weie observed, the royal authority was, of 
necessity, supeiseded. As the thione was not vacant, 
no stranger was sought to jSU it; but aH parties con- 
curred m calhng upon the heir apparent to exeicise his 
father’s royal authority The two occasions differed m 
regard to the peisons whom Parhament, in tunes of 
nearly equal emeigency, proposed to invest with the 
supieme powei but why a simple and chiect course 
of proccechng was not as appropriate in the one case as 
in the other, we need the subtlety and formahsm of 
the old school of lawyers to perceive. 

As regards the conduct of pohtical parties, it can 
haidly be questioned that, on the one hand, Mr. Fox 
and his party incautiously took up an mdefensible 
position, while, on the other, Mr Pitt was unduly 
tenacious in asseitmg the authority of Parhament, — 
which the prince had not authoiised any one to question, 
— and which his brother, the Duke of York, had ad- 
mitted. Yet the conduct of both is easily explained by 
the cu cumstances of their respective pai'ties The prmce 
had identified himself with Mr Fox and the Whigs , and 
it was well known to Mr Pitt, and offensively announced 
by his opponents, that the passing of the Eegency Act 
would be the signal foi his own chsmissal To assert the 
prince’s rights, and resist all restrictions upon his autho- 
rity, was the natural course for his fi lends to adopt, while 
to maintain the prerogatives of the Crown, — to respect 
the feehugs and digmty of the queen, and at the same 
time to vindicate the paramount authority of Paihament, 
— was the becommg pohey of the king’s minister Mi' 
Pitt’s view, being favourable to popular rights, was sup- 
ported by the people . Mr Fox, on the other hand, com- 
mitted hnnself to the assertion of pierogative, and in- 
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veiglied agamibt the chscretionaiy poweis of Paihament, 
Well might Ml Pitt exultingly exclaim, “ I’ll miwhig 
the gentleman for the rest of his hfc ” ’ The proceedings 
on the legency confinnecl the confidence of the lang 
in Mr Pitt, and his distiust of Mr Fox and his adhe- 
rents ; and the popular imm&tei had a long career cf 
power before him 

Proceed- While these pioceeclings weiepenchng, the Parhament 
pSiaraent of Ireland, adoptmg the views of Mr. Fox, piesentecl 
of Ireland addiess to the Piince of Wales, praying him to take 
upon himself “the government of this realm, durmg 
the contuinance ot his Majesty’s present luchsposition, 
and no longer, and under the style and title of Prmce 
Eegent of Ireland, in the name and on behalf of his 
Majesty, to exercise and adimnister, according to the 
laws and constitution of this kmgdom, aU regal powers, 
jiirischctions and preiogatives to the Crown and Go- 
veiimient thereof beloiigmg” The lord heutenant, tlie 
Marquess of Buclungham, having refused to tiansmit 
this addiess, the Parhament caused it to be conveyed 
directly to his Eoyal Highness, by some of their own 
membeis.^ 

To this address the pi nice letuined an answer, in 
which, after thankmg the Paihament of Ireland for 
their loyalty and affection, he stated that he tnisted the 
king iTOiild soon be able to resume the peisonal exercise 
of the royal aiitholity, which woidcl lender mmecessaiy 
any fmther aiiswei, except a repetition of his thanlcs ^ 


> Adolphus’f. n 320, n, 

Mooie’s Life of SJieiidfln, ii 38 
Lord Giey, speafang- m 1810 of the 
precedent of 1788, irrM of oinnion, 
"now that the differences which 
then snhsisted me no more, that all 
the prelumnaiy steps talren , 
were wise and piudent, and con- 
fopnahle to the dictates of a sound 


and well-exeioised discietion ” 

-TTonswff* Deflates, 1st Ser ,xviii 10 

® Debates of the Paihament of 
Lelaiid, Pail Eegistsr of Iie- 
Jand, ix 110, Loicla Jonni (Iie- 
Imid), Tol VI. 240, Com Jouni 
(L eland), vol xm 7. 

’ Hansmd’s Debates, 1st Ser , 
vvui. 183. ’ 
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Soon after Las recovery, tlie king said toLoidTliin- 
low, “wliat lias happened may happen again for 
God’s sake make some permanent and immediate pio- 
vision for such a regency as may prevent the country 
from bemg involved m disputes and difficulties similar 
to those just over ” Lord Thurlow and Mi Pitt agreed 
as to the expediency of such a measure , but differed as to 
the mode ni -which it should be framed The foi mer was 
soon afterwards out of office, and the latter thought no 
moie about the matter * It is indeed smgular that the 
king’s wise foresight should have been entirely neglected , 
and that on three subsequent occasions, embarrassments 
aiising from the same cause, should have been experi- 
enced 

111 Pebruary, 1801, the king was agaui seized with 
an illness of the same melancholy character, as that by 
which he had previously been afflicted ^ If not caused, 
it was at least aggravated by the excitement of an im- 
pending change of mmistiy®, m consequence of his dif- 
ference of opmion with Mr Pitt on the Eoman Cathohc 
question ^ 

This illness, though not mvolving constitutional dif- 
ficulties so important as those of 1788, occurred at a 
moment of no small political embarrassment hir Pitt 
had tendered his lesignation , and was holding office only 
until the appointment of his successor Mr Speaker 

1 LordMolmesbwry’sDiaiy,iy 23 -when lie saw tun m 1788 ’’Ibid , IQ, 
“ Lord Malmcsbiuy’s Diniy, Peb EtoI of Dr Eej^olds, 1810 llans, 
17tb,1801 “King got a bad cold, 134 

takes James’s powdei ; God foibitt ® He tad been ctiUed by le- 
te stould be ill 1” Feb 10th inamingTeyrlong; in ctirrct on the 
“ Tbis tbe flist symptom of the Fast Day, Friday, Feb 13, and on 
kmg’s sonous lUnesa ” Malm Coi , tis letmn tome was seized yitt 
11 11, 13 Feb 22nd “ Kmg cramps — Lm d Mcdmes Dim y, iv 
mucb woise , Dr, J -WiUis attend- 28 

ed bim all last night, and says lie * See supia, p 78 et icg , and 
was m tbe height of a ptienzy- CtapteiXlI, on Cml and Religious 
foiei, as bad as the worst penod Liboity 
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AddmgtoH had leceived the king’s commands to foim 
an admuu&tiation, and had, consequently, resigned the 
chan of the House of Commons, The an angements for 
a new muustiy were in pi ogress, when they were inter- 
rupted by the king’s mdisposition. But, behevjng it to be 
nothmg more thana&eveie cold, Mr Addington did not 
f.lnnk ht to wait for his formal appomtment , and vacated 
his seat, on the 19th February, by accepting the Qiil- 
tern Hundreds, in order to expechte his return to his 
place in Parhament In the mean time Mr, Pitt, who 
had resigned office, not only continued to dischaigetlie 
customary official duties of Chancellor of the Exchequei^ 
but on the 18th Pebrnaiy, brought forward the annual 
budget^, which included a loan of 25,500,000/ , and new 
taxes to the amount of 1,750,000Z,® 

Mr. Addington had folly expected that his formal ap- 
pomtment as First Loid of the Treasury and Chancellor 
of the E.xchequer would have been completed before his 
re-election , but this was prevented by the long’s illness, 
and as his election could not legally be postponed, he 
took his seat agam on the 27th, not as a mnuster of the 
Crown, but as a private member 
On the 22nd the king’s condition was as bad as at the 
woist penod of his attack m 1788 * Towards the evening 
of the following day he came to himself, and mdicated 
the causes, of distuibance which were pressing on his 
mind, by exclaiming “I am better now, but I will 
lemam true to the Chuich , ” ® and afterwards, “ the 
king’s mind, whenever he came to himself, i everted at 
once to the cause of his disquietude At the begmmng 
of March his fever mcreased again, and for a time his life 

' Loid Mnlmesl) Ujair, XIV SS of the chau 3Ii Abbot's Bmi n , 

® Pari Hist, xov 973, Life of Lm d Stdmmrtli, i 846, « 

® It 666mB that he spolte from ^ Lord Malmesb, Dioiv, ly 10 
ths third 1)611011, on the lugbt hand ® Ibid ^ 20, ^ Ihidy 28. 
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was despaued of ' but about tbe 5tli, a favouiable turn 
took place , and though not allowed to engage in any 
business, he was fiom this time giaduaUy lecoveiing^ 
On the 10th, he wrote a lettei approving of a minute of 
the cabinet , and on the 11th he saw Mr. Addmgton and 
the Chancellor when he was pronounced, — somewhat 
piematurely, — ■ to be quite well ® 

On the 24th Eebruary, thebiU for repeahng the absurd 
Broivn Biead Act of the previous session was awaiting 
the loyal assent, and it was thought very desirable that 
no delay should occiu Mr Addington dechned pie- 
sentmg the commission foi his Majesty’s signature , but 
the Chancellor, Lord Loiighboiough, waited upon the 
king, who signed the commission, saying it was a veiy 
good biU ^ 

Meanwhile, who was mimster — Mi Pitt or Mr Ad- 
dington ? 01 neithei ? Both were m communication with 
the Prince of Wales on tlie pi obable necessity of a re- 
gency both were in official commumcation with thekmg 
himself ® The embarrassment of such a position was re- 
heved by the forbearance of aU parties in both Houses 
of Parhament , and at length, on the 14th March, the 
king was sufficiently recovered to receive the seals horn 
Mr Pitt, and to place them in the hands of Mi Adding- 
ton. This acceptance of office, however, agam vacated 
his seat, which he was unable to resume as a minister of 
the Crown, until the 23rd March The king was stdl 
for some tune obliged to abstain fiom unnecessary exer- 
tion On the 15th April, he transferred the great seal 
from Loid Loughborough to Lord Eldon , but though 
several other things were required to be done, the 


' Loid Malmest Diaiy, iv 27. 
s Ibid, 80—38, et teq 
® Lord Malmesbiuy’sCoi ,iv 44, 
Laid Sidiuoutli’a Life, i 360 


* Life of Loid Sidnioutli, i 308 , 
Loid Malmesbury’s Diaiy, IV 17,18 
® Life of Loid Sidmoutb, i 348, 
360 Malmesb. Diaiy, iv 26, &c 
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ministers weie unammous that he should only perfoini 
this smgle act on that day ' 

But even after the long had transacted busmess, and 
lua lecoveiy had been foimally aimounced,his health con- 
tinued to cause gieataimety to his family and munsters 
Apprehensions "were entertauied lest “ his intellectual 
faculties should be impaired so much as never to recover 
their foimei tone ” ^ Writing in August, 1801, Mi T 
Grrenville says “ The long has seen the chancellor for 
two hours, and the mimsters give out that tJie king iviU 
hold a council m a day or two at farthest ” ® 

On this occasion his Majesty’s illness, however alarm- 
ing, passed over without any serious lundrance to pub- 
hc business It occurred while Paihament was sitting, 
and at a time when the personal exercise of the royal 
authority was not mgently required, excejit for the pm - 
poses already noticed The constitutional questions, 
therefore, which had been so folly argued in 1788, — 
though gravely considered by those more immediately 
concerned, — did not come again under discussion ^ It 
must be admitted that the kmg’s speedy recovery affords 
some justification of the dilatory proceedmgs adopted 
1 egardmg the regency, in 1788 Too prompt a measure 
for siipplymg the defect of the royal authority, would 
on the kmg’s recovery, have been ahke embarrassing to 
his Majesty himself, the mimsters, and Parhament 

Peking’s! hi 1804 the king was once more stiicken with the 

illness in , , _ ^ 

1804 . same giievous malady In lanuaiy he was attacked with 


^ Life of Lord Sidmoiith, i 401 
“ LoidMalmeslimy’aDiaiy, 20th 
March, Coireapondence, iv 61 
® Court and Oahmets of Geo 
in,m 1C7 

* It Biiggeated that both 
parbes, who had omosed each othei 
so violently in 17® upon the ques- 
tion of a regency, should now mako 


mutual couceasions, and, if possiblo, 
avoid the discussion of then con- 
flicting opinions In this view, it 
seems, Loid ^encei, the Duke of 
Poitland, Ml T GienviRe.and Mi 
T Pelham concuiTod, hut Mr Pitt 
appeals not to have entuely acqui- 
esced mit—Xoulil/fl/OTM, Ooi., IV 
19. 
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ilieumatic gout, and about the 12tli Pebiuary, his mmd 
became affected ^ He gradually lecoveied towards the 
end of the month^ , yet his malady contmued, with more 
or less severity, so as to make it reqmsite to spare him 
all unnecessary exeition of mind, till the 23rd Apiil, 
when he presided at a council He remained under 
medical care and control until the 10th dime ^ For a 
time hia life was m danger , but his mind was never 
so completely alienated as it had been lu 1788 and 18 01 ^ 

On the 2Cth Febiuaiythe archbishop offeied a thanks- 
giving for the happy piospect of his Majesty’s speedy le- 
covery , and on the same day, the physicians issued a 
bulletin, aimoimcing that any rapid amendment was not 
to be expected ® 

Meanwhile, the oidinary business of the session was 
proceeded with On the 27th February, the king’s ill- 
ness was adverted to in the House of Commons but 
ministers were of opinion that a foimal communication 
to the House upon the subject was not required, and 
coidd secure no good object. Mr. Addmgton stated 
that there was not, at that tmie, any necessary suspen- 
sion of such royal functions as it might be needful for 
Ills Majesty to discharge® That very day the cabinet 
had examined the king’s physicians, who ivcie unam- 
mously of opinion that his Majesty was peifectly com- 

‘ LordMalijiesbuiysftygjdltliougli * Loid Sidmouth’s Life, u 249, 
“ theie -was a, council held about et seq 

tlie 24th Januaiy at the queen’s ® EndenceofDr Heberdeii,1810 
house, yet hefoie the end of that Ho had otherwise been indisposed 
month it was no loagei to be eon- foi a month previously, with aynip- 
cenled that the long had aietmn of toms of his old malady Luid 
hi8 old lEneas,”— Co) iv 293 But Malmeshmy’s Cor , iv 202, Fox’s 
it appears Uom Loid Sidmouth’s Mam , iv 2L So, 37, 
life, that the hing's lenson was not •! Loid Malmesbury’s Diary, iv 
aftected uutil about the 12th of 293 

Fehiuluy Loi d Sidmmith's Tjife ^ Loid Sidmouth’s Life, n 250 
11 , 240, ot sen ® Ilansaid's Deb , let Sei , i 307, 

626, 630 
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petent to -understand the effect of an mstrument to -which 
his sign-niannal was required , but that it -would be im- 
prudent for him to engage m long argument, or fatigmng 
discussion^ The dehcate and responsible position of 
the ministers, however, was admitted. The king having 
already been lU for a foitmght, — how much longer 
might they exercise all the executive powers of tlic state, 
-without calhngin aid the authority of Parhament ? At 
present they accepted the responsibility of declaring that 
the interference of Parhament was unnecessary On the 
1st March, similar assuranceswere given by Lord Hawkes- 
bury in the House of Lords the Loid Chancellor also 
declared that, at that moment, there was no suspension 
of the loyal functions 

On the 2nd March, the mattei was again brought 
forward by Mr Giey, but ehcited no further expla- 
nation ^ On the 5th, the Lord Chancellor stated that 
he had had mterview.s, on that and the previous 
day, with the kmg, who gave his consent to the Luke 
of York’s Estate Bill, so far as his own intoiest was 
concerned , and on the same day the physicians were of 
opimon “that Ins Majesty was ftilly competent to ti ana- 
act business with his Paihament, by cominissiou and 
message ” ® On the 9th, Mr Grey adverted to the lact 
that fifteen bills had just received the royal assent, 

■ — a circumstance winch he regarded with “ uneasi- 
ness aud appiehensioii Among these bills were 
the annual Mutmy Acts, the passmg of winch, m the 
midst of wai, could uot have been safely postponed On 
this day also, the Lord Chancellor assured the House of 
Lords, “that not satisfied with the reports and assmances 
of the medical attendants, he had thought it nght to 

‘ Twiss’s Life of Eldon, i 421 3 Twisa’a Life of Eldon, i 423 

Hansard’s Deb , Ist Ser , i. 063, i Haasiu d’s Deb,, let Sm , i 823, 
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obtain a personal interview 'with tbe soveieigii, and that 
at that inteiview due discussion had taken place as to 
the bdls offered for the royal assent, which had there- 
upon been fully expressed,” In reference to this 
interview, Lord Eldon states in his Anecdote Book, that 
the king had noticed that he was stated in the coin- 
misfaion to have fully considered the bdls to which his 
assent was to be signified ; and that to be correct, he ought 
to have the bdls to peruse and consider His Majesty 
added, that in the early part of his reign he had 
always had the bills themselves, untd Loid Thin low 
ceased to bring them, saying • “ it was nonsense his 
givnig hnnself the trouble to read them,” If theie was 
somewhat of the perverse acuteness of insanity in 
these remarks, there was yet sufficient self-possession 
in the loyal mind, to satisfy Lord Eldon that he was 
justified ui taking the sign-manual ^ On the 23rd March, 
seventeen other bills received the royal assent, and on 
the 2Gth March, a message fi,om the kmg, signed by him- 
self, was brought to the House of Commons by Mr 
Addington but no observation was made concermnghis 
Majesty’s health There is httle doubt that his Majesty, 
though for some months afterwards stiange and dis- 
oideied m his famdy circle, was not mcapacitated from 
attending to necessary busmess with his mimsteis ^ The 
Opposition, however, and particularly the Carlton House 
paity, were disposed to make the most of the king’s 
illness, and were confidently expectmg a regency ^ 

Before his Majesty had been restored to his accus- ciiange of 

> Hansaid’s Debates, let Ser , i Pimce of Wales had asaeited that 
102, Twias’s Life of Eldon, l 410 the king’s lUnessniuatlaat foi aeveial 

® Twiss’s Life of Eldon, i 422, months, said, “ Thy wish -was fa- 
Loid Malniesbiuy’s Coi , IV 317, thei,Hany,tothaUhought ” — Lmd 
826, 327, 344, Lord Sidniouth’s Mdlmeslun/B Cor, it 298, 313, 

Life, 11 248, et seq 316. 

5 Mi. Pitt, on being told that the 
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numstry tonied health, the M of his favourite minister, Mr Ad- 
dington, was impending , and the Icmg was engaged in 
coveiy negotiations with the chancellor and Mr Pitt, for the 
foimation of another adinimstration ^ To confer with 
his Majesty upon questions so formal as his assent to the 
Mutiny BiUs, had been a mattei of dehcacy but to discuss 
withhunsonnpoitantameasiueas the leconstiuction of 
a nuuistiy, m a time of war and public danger, wasindeed 
embarrassing Mr Pitt’s correspondence discloses his 
misgivings as to the state of the king’s mind,^ But on 
the 7th May, he was with him for thiee hours, and 
was amazed at the cool and collected manner lu which 
Ins Majesty had carried on the conversation ® It was 
probably from this interview that Lord Eldon relates 
Mr. Pitt to have come out “ not only satisfied, but much 
siupiised with the king’s ability He said he had neyei 
so baffled him in any conveisation he had had with 
him in his life ” * Yet, on the 9th May, after another 
mtemew, Mi Pitt wrote to the chaiicelloi , “ I do 

not think there was anything positively wiong , but 
theie was a huiry of spirits and an excessive love of 
talkmg” . . . “There is ceitainiy nothing in what I 
have observed that would, ni the smallest degree, justify 
po&tponmg any other steps that ore m progress towaids 
arrangement” Hor did these continued misgivings 
pievent the immsteiial airangements it om being com- 
pleted, some tune befoie the long was entirely reheved 
from the care of his medical attendants 

* Tli 0 oJumeeUoi’s conduct, on lots, tu 100, Luw Review, ISToa 
tins occasion, in negotiating for ii, and la 

Mr Pitt’s letmn to office, un- =• Letters to Loi-d Eldon, Apiil 
Imown to Mr Addington and Ins 22, May 8 , Laid OampbeU’s Lives, 
Colleagues, lias exposed him to vn 169, 173 
the severest animadversions — Zo/tl « Loid Molmesb Coi iv, 306 

CamphelHs Lives of (he Chancd- + Twiss’a Life, i, 449, 
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The conduct of the Government, and especially of the impata- 
Lord Chancellor, in adovying the royal functions to be tiiTLSiuct 
exeicised during this period, were several years after- 
wards seveiely impugned In 1811, Lord Giey had not 
forgotten the suspicions he Lad expressed ui 1804, 
and in exaimnmg the king’s physicians, he ehcited, 
especially from Dr Heberden, several circumstances, 
previously unknown, relative to the king’s former lU- . 
nesses On the 28th January, fortified by this evidence, 
he arraigned the Lord Chancellor of conduct “httle 
short of high treason,” — of “ tieason against the consti- 
tution and the comitry ” He particularly lehecl upon 
the fact, that on the 9th March, 1804, the Ohancelloi had 
affixed the great seal to a comrmssion for giving the 
royal assent to fifteen bfils, and accused the mimsters of 
that day of “havmg culpably made use of the king’s name 
without the king’s sanction, and crimuiaUy exercised the 
royal fimctions, when the sovereign was under a moral 
incapacity to authorise such a proceeding ” ^ Lord 
Sidmouth and Lord Eldon, the ministers whose conduct 
was mainly impugned, defended themselves from these 
imputations, and expressed then astomshment at Dr. 
Heberden’s evidence, which, they sard, wai at variance 
with the opimons of aU the physicians, — including Dr 
Heberden himself, — expressed in 1804, wMe m at- 
tendance upon the king They stated that his new ver- 
sion of Ins Majesty’s former filness had surprised the 
queen, not less than the ministers. And it is qmte dear, 
fiom other evidence, that Dr Heberden’s account of the 
duration and continuous character of the king’s malady, 
was inaccmate^ Lord Eldon, oddly enough, affiimed, 

^ Hansard’s Debates, Ist Soi , Loid Sidmoutli’s Life, and siqna, 
xviii 1061 p 1C8. 

“ I^td Malmesbiny’s Dianes and 
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that ou the 9th of March, the king understood the duty 
which the Chancellor had to peiform, better than he did 
himself This he behevcd he could prove A motion 
was made by Loid King, for omitting Lord Eldon’s name 
from the Queen’s Council of Eegency , and its i ejection 
was the cause of a protest, signed by mne peers, — m- 
cludmg Lords Grey, Holland, Lauderdale, and Eislane, 
— m which they affirmed hia imlitness for that office, on 
the giound that he had improperly used the king’s name 
and authority, dining Ins incapacity m 1804 ' In the 
House of Commons Mr Whitbread, made a similai 
charge against his lordship , and the Lord Chancellor 
complained, — not unthout reason, — that he had been 
hai'dly dealt with by his enemies, and feebly defended 
by his fnends ^ 

Ewessityof In 1804 the propriety of passmg a regency biU, to 
Ai;t*can-^ piovide foi' any fiituie ilhiess of the king, was once more 
vuased, of grave consideration among the statesmen 

of the peiiod®, but, — as m 1789, so now again, — 
no sooner did the king recover, than all fmther care 
appeals to have been cast aside Six years later 
this want of foiesight agam led to serious embarrass- 
ment. 

The kmg’s last mental disorder commenced in the 
1810 , autumn of 1810 His kmgly career was to close foi 
evei, Beieft of reason and nearly blind, the pooi old 
king, — who had ruled for fifty years uath so high a 
hand, and so strong a wiU, — was now tended by physi- 
cians, and controlled by keepers. His constitutional iiffir- 
™ity, aggiavated by pohtical anxieties and domestic dis- 
ti esses, had oveicome him ; and he was too far advanced 


^ HanBard’s Debates, 1st Ser , 
XTib 1031—1087 
* Httnaard’a Debates, 1st Ser , 
XIX 87, Lord Sidmoutb’s Life, m. 


37^ Twisa’s Life of Eldon, ii 161— 
’ Lord Malmesbmy’s Goi , ly. 
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in yeais, to rally again It was a moiuiiful spectacle. 

Like King Lear, he was 

“A pool old man, 

“As full of giief as age wi etched m both ” 

But as physicians will dispute at the bedside of the 
dying patient, ■ — so the hopes and feais of iival parties, 
and the rude collisions of pohtical stiife, were aroused 
into activity by the suffeiings of the king The conten- 
tions of 1788 were revived, though the leadeis of that 
age had passed away 

Parhament stood prorogued to the 1st Kovembei, of 

and a proclamation had appeared in the “ Gazette,” ment 
declarmg the king’s pleasure that it should be fuither 
prorogued by commission to the 29 th But before this 
commission 'could be signed, his Majesty became so lU 
that the Lord OhanceUoi, unable to obtam his signa- 
ture, did not feel justified m affixing the great seal ; 
and in this view of his duty, statesmen of aU parties 
concurred ' PoUowing the precedent of 1788, both 
Houses met on the 1st November , and on bemg in- 
formed of the cucumstances under which they were as- 
sembled®, adjourned until the 15th, — fouiteen days 
being the shortest period within which Paihament 
may, by law, be summoned for despatch of business 
Cucular letters were duected to be sent, summomng 
the members of both Houses to attend on that day 
Strong hopes had been entertamed by the physicians, 

^ Loid OampheU, howcTci, says, ® In the Ooimnous, Uie Speakei 
“ It would have been but a small fiiat took his seat at the table, and 
libeity to have passed this conimis- explained the cucumstances lUidei 
siou, foi theie had been an order which the House had met, befoie 
made at a coimcil, at which the he took the chan — SansauPs Do- 
kmg piesided, to pioiogue Pailia- hates, 1st Sei,xviii 3 On taking 
incut horn the 1st to the 29th No- the ehau’, he acquainted the House 
vember, and to prepaie a commis- that he had issued a new wiit 
sion foi this pm-posp ” — Zives of the durmg the leccss, 

Chanoolhis, yii. 242 
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of Ms Majesty’s speedy recoveiy , and in tlic interval 
they were confiimed Both Houses, theiefore, on 
these lepresentations being made, agam adjourned 
Nov 29 foi^ a fortnight Befoie their nest meeting the bug’s 
pliysicians were examined by the privy council , and 
as thcyweie stdl confident of his Majesty’s lecovcry, 
a further adjournment foi a foitmght was agreed 
upon, — though not without objections to so long an 
interruption of business, and a division m both Houses 
Dec 13 No longei delay could noAV be suggested, and at the 
next meeting, a committee of twenty-one members was 
appointed in botli Houses, foi the examination of the 
king’s physicians They stdl entertained hopes of his 
Majesty’s ’Ultimate recovery, m spite of his age and 
blrndness; but could not form any opinion as to the 
piobable duration of his illness 

Precedent Coutmumg to follow generally the precedent of 
foSd mimsters pioposed, on the 20th December, m a 

committee on the state of the nation, tluee resolu- 
tions, — affiimmg the kmg’s mcapacity, — the light and 

duty of the two Houses to provide for this exigency, 

and the necessity of deterimmng by what means the 
royal assent should be signified to a bill for that pm^pose. 
Discm- question of pioceeding by bdl, or by ad- 

UmTpr” aigued. The proceedmgs of 1788 were ex- 

oedent posed to a searchmg criticism, and all the precedents of 
constitutional Instory, piesentmg any analogy to the 
piesent ciicumstances, learnedly investigated The ex- 
pedients which had dehghted Lord Eldon m his early 
career, fumid httle favour with the more plidosopbic 
lawyers of a later school Sir S. Eomilly regarded them 
“ m uo other light but as a fraudident trick,” and asked 
what would be said of “ a set of men joimng together, 
and making a contact for another m a state of msamty’ 
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and employing a peison as Ins solicitoi, to affix Ins seal 
01 his signature to such a deed ? ” 

Considering the recency and completeapphcation of the 
precedent of 1788, it is not sui*prising that both iniuisters 
and Parliament should have agreed to follow it, instead 
of adopting a more simple couise ; but to most nanids of 
the present age, the arguments of those who contended 
for an addiess, and against the “Phantom,” wiU appear 
the more conclusive The loyal authority was wanting, 
and could be supphed by Paihainent alone So far all 
weie agieed , but those who aigued for proceeding by 
means of a bdl, accepted a notoiiously fictitious use of 
the king’s name, as an equivalent for his ical authority , 
while those who suppoited a direct address, desired 
that Parham ent, — openly lecognismg the king’s ma- 
bihty to exercise his royal authority, — should from 
the necessity of the case, proceed to act -without 
It Of aU the speeches against proceechng by way 
of bih, the most learned, able, and argumentative, 
was that of Mr Francis __ H orner ‘ Comparing the 
pioceechngs of 1788, with those of the Eevolution of 
1088,. he said “It is impossible not to contrast the 
vntuous forbearance of all parties at the Bevolutioii, in 
concurring to provide for the piibhc mterests, with the 
struggle that was made for power m the other mstaiice , 
and, above aU, to contrast the studied delays by which 
power was then so factiously retained, -with the despatch 
■with which our ancestors finished, in one short month, 
their task of estabhshmg at once the sncces^ion to the 
Cro-wn, reducing its prerogatives Withm limitations by 
law, and foundmg the whole structure of our civil and 
rehgious hberties ” ^ 

^ Hansiud’s DebatoB, 1st Ser , ® Hansaid’s Debates, 1st Sei , 

XTiu 309. xvin. 300 
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Political 
ca^es of 


Eesolu- 

iigreed to 
Dec 22. 


Blit independently of precedents and legal foims, the 
nunisters expecting, hke then predecessors in 1788, to be 
dismissed by the regentj -were not disposed to simphfythe 
prehnimary proceedings, and accelerate Iheir o-wu tall , 
■while the Opposition, impatient for office, objected 
to elaborate prehminaries, — as much, perhaps, foi the 
delays -winch they occasioned, as for their hollow 
subtlety and uselessness 

The resolutaoiis were agieed to, and commumcated to 
the Lords, at a conference There an amendment was 
moved by Loid Holland, to the tlnrd resolution, by 
■which an address to the Pimce of Wales was proposed 
to be substituted for the proceeding by bill, mviting the 
piince to ^ake upon himself the exercise of the powers 
and authorities of the Crown, but to abstain from' the 
exercise of such powers as the immediate exigencies “of 
the state shah not call mto action, until Parhament had 
passed a biU for the future caie of Ins Majesty’s peison, 
and seeming the resumptiou of his authority ^ The 
Dukes of York and Sussex spoke ni favour of this 
amendment, and all the seven dukes of tlie blood 
loyal voted for it ^ but the resolution Tyas earned by 
a majoxity of twenty-six The royal dukes also signed 
protests against the rejection of the amendment, and 
against the third resolution ® The chancellor differed 
■widely fiom the loyal dukes, declanng that an ad- 
dress fiom the two Houses to the Pimce of Wales, 
praying hmi to exercise the royal prerogatives dmmg 
the king’s hfe, would be treasonable ^ 

The next step was to propose, m committee on tlie state 
of tlie natidn, resolutions to the effect that the Pimce 


' Hnneaid, 1st Sei , xroi 418 ^ Hanaaid’s Debates, 1st Sei , 

' York, Olaience, Kent, Qumbei- iviu 471 
lnud, Sussex, Cambridge, and Glon- ^ Ibul, 469, 713, 
cestei. 
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of Wales should be empowered, as regent of the kino-- 
dom, to exercise the royal authority, in the name and on 
behalf of his Majesty, subject to such hmitations as shall 
be piovided that foi a limited time the regent should 
not be able to grant any peeiage, except foi some 
singulai naval oi mditary achievement* nor grant any 
office in revel sion • nor any office otherwise than duiing 
pleasure, except such offices as are reqmred by law to 
be gi anted for hfe oi dftriiig good behaviour that his 
Majesty’s piivate property, not already vested m trus- 
tees, should be vested in trustees foi the benefit of 
his Majesty that the caie of the king’s person should 
be committed to the queen, who foi a hmited time, 
should have power to appoint and remove membeis 
of the loyal household, and that her Majesty should 
have a council, with powei to exaimne the king’s 
physicians, upon oath, horn tune to time It was 
explained, at the same time, that twelve months would 
be the period to winch the proposed hmitations upon 
the regent’s authoiity would extend 
Four of these resolutions were agreed to m the 
Commons by small majorities and not without strong 
arguments against any restiictions upon the authority 
of the regent The fifth was amended on a motion of 
Eail Gower, ui such a manner as to leave the queen 
merely “ such direction of the household as may be 
suitable foi the care of his Majesty’s person, and the 
maintenance of the loyal dignity ” ® 

The resolutions weie commumcated to the Lords at 
a conference There, on the motion of the Marquess of 
Lansdowiie, the fiist resolution was amended by the 

1 Tins exception was subse- ’ Voted by a majority of 13 
qiiently omitted agamst tbe Groiemment, aud tbo 

^ Tlie first lesolution was earned resolution as amended agreed to by 
by a majority of 24, tlie second by a majority of 3 
16, tbe third by 10 

VOL I N 
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oHUBsion of the last words, viz , “ subject to such limita- 
tions and restrictions as shall be provided ” ' — thus ap- 
pointing the regent generally, without restrictions upon 
his authority But as the two next resolutions, impos- 
ing hmitations upon the giant of peeiages, places and 
pensions, were immediately afterwaids agieed to, the 
words weic lestoied to the first lesolution And thus 
the restrictions proposed by the Commons weie ulti- 
mately agieed to without alteration 
Eesoiu- The next step, as in 1789, was to lay these resolutions 
tXre the befoie thePiince of Wales, and to beg him to accept the 
trust, subject to the proposed restiictious , and in reply, 
he signified his acceptance The queen was also attended 
in legard to the diiection of the loyal household 
Comraw- Again, it was lesolved by both Houses that a com- 
openiag mission sliould issue under the great seal foi opening 
Pailiameiit, but warned by the precedent of 1788, 
ministeis had taken the precaution of consulting 
the loyal dukes, and by their desue omitted them 
names liom the commission On the 15th January, 
Paihament was opened by vntue of this commission , 
and the Eegency BiU was bi ought in by the Chancellor 
TiiaRe- of the Exchequei, ou the saiue day The bill, though 
still the subject of much discussion, was rapidly passed 
through both Houses, with some few amendments 
Eesolutions were agreed to by both Houses, authoiising 
the issue of letteis patent under the great seal, for 
giving the royal absent by commission , and on the 5 th 
Pehruary, the biU leceived the loyal assent by vntue 
of that commission 

Form of the It IS wolthy of iiotc, that both this commission 

“on""*' and that for opemng Parhament, deviated mateiially 
from the usual form of such commissions, and uistead 
' By a luajontj of 3 
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of bemg issued by tbe advice of tlie piivy council, it 
was expressed thus “ by the king himself, by and with 
the advice of tlie Loids spiritual and tempoial, and 
Commons in Paihament assembled ” 

During these proceedings, an unexpected difficulty 
had aiisen Certain sums of money had ah-eady been 
gi anted, and appiopriated by Paihament, foi the ser- 
\uce of the army and navy, but m consequence of 
the lung’s incapacity, the usual -wariants mider the 
pi ivy seal, could not be picpared, directing issues 
to be hiade fiom the Exchequer, for such seivices 
The Lord Eeepei of the privy seal was wilhiig to take 
upon himself the lesponsibihty of affixing the seal to 
such a wail ant ‘, although by the teinis of his oath he 
Avas lestr allied horn using it“AVithout the king’s special 
command but the deputy clerks of the Piivy Seal held 
themselves precluded by tlieir oaths of office, from 
piepaiing letters to pass the piivy seal, until a wairant 
had been signed by the lung himself, foi that piupose 
The necessities of the pubhc service were urgent , and 
the Treasury beuig unable to obtain the money accoid- 
mg to the usual official routine, piepared two ivaiiants 
addressed to the auditor of the Exchequer, chiectmg 
him to chaw one older on the Bank of England for 
b00,000Z , on account of the army, and anothei to the 
same amount, for th e navy The auditor, Lord Grenville, 
doubting tlie aiithonty of these wan ants, desued that 
the law officers of the Crown should be consulted It 
Avas their opiniou that the Tieasury Avai rants were not 
a sufficient authority for the auditor, who accordingly 
1 efused to issue the money, and although the Tieasury 

' Speech of Mi Peiceial 4tli * Speech of Bail Sponcei, 6th 
Jau, and of Loid AVestmoiland, Jan, 1811 — Hansmws Debate'), 
6th Jan , 1811. — Danm d’sDeiatis, lot Sei , xviu 797 
lstS6r,svui 769, 798 
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expiesbly assumed tlie entire lesponsibility of the issue, 
he persisted in his refusal 

Eesoiution It was uow uecessary to resort to Paihament to sup- 
Homm ply the defect of authority nhidi had been discovered , 
IrSof ™ Januaiythe Chancellor of the Exchequer 

moaey moved a lesolutiou ui committee of the whole House, 
by which the auditor and officers of the Exchequer 
were “ authorised and commanded ” to pay obedience to 
Treasury wan ants for the issue of such sums as had 
been appropriated for the services of the army and navy, 
as well as money issuable under a vote of credit for 
3,000,0001 To this resolution it was objected, that it 
involved a fiuthcr assumption of the executive powers 
of the Crown, and ivas only rendeied necessary by the 
unreasonable delays which mimsters had mterposed, in 
providmg for the exercise of the royal authority but 
the immediate necessity of the occasion could not be de- 
med, and the lesolution was agieed to by both Houses. 
A protest, hoivevcr, was entered m the Loids’ journal, 
signed by tweuty-onc peeis, mcluchng six loyal dukes, 
which afiBimed that the prmciple of the resolution would 
justify the assumption of all the executive powers of the 
Crown, during any suspension of the personal exercise 
of the loyal authoiity , and that this unconstitutional 
ineasuie might have been avoided without injiuy to the 
pubhc service, by au address to the Pi nice of Wales. ’ 
Tha Eoyai Happily thei 6 has been no lecuireiice of circumstances 

ufOB^r" smulai to those of 1788 and 1811 but Parhameut 
lias smee had occasion to provide foi the exercise of 
the 1 oyal authoiity, under other contingencies Prom an 
early peiiod m the reigii of George IV,lus Majesty’s 
health had excited apprehensions ^ In 1826 his life was 
' Hansaid’s Debates, 1st Sei , GeoigeIV,i 313,336, 447, Ihd. 
x-vm 801 1167,217 Sn William Knigliton’s 

’ DitkeofBudangliiun’BOoiU'tof Mem 88, &c, 
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said not to be worth a month’s purchase^ , but it was not 
until within a few weeks of his death, that he suffered fi. oni 
any mcapacity to exerci.se his royal functions In 1830, 
dm'mg the last illness of the king, lus Majesty foimd it 
iiiconvement and pamfiil to subscribe with his own hand, 
the pubhc instiuments which required the .sign manual, 
and accordmgly, on the 24th of May, a message was 
sent to both Houses, desumg that provision should be 
made for the temporary discharge of this duty ^ The 
message was acknowledged by siutable addresses , and 
a bdl was passed lapidly through both Houses, enablmg 
Ins Majesty to empower by warrant or commission, 
under Ins .sign manual, one oi more persons to affix, 
m Ins presence, and by his command, signified by 
word of mouth, the royal signatmie by means of a 
stamp In order to prevent the possibdity of any 
abuse of tins power, it was provided that the stamp 
should not be affixed to any instrument, unless a me- 
morandum describmg its object had been mdorsed 
upon it, signed by the Lord Chancellor, the President 
of the Council, the Lord Pnvy Seal, the First Lord of 
the Treasury, and the Secretaires of State, or any three 
of them The seal was directed to be kept m the 
custody of one of these officers, and when used, was 
leqmied to be attested by one or more of them 

The course thus adopted was not without precedent. Precedents 
Heiny VHI had issued a patent, authorising the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbmy, the Lord Chancellor, and other 
persons to apply a stamp, bear mg the impress of the 
royal signatoe, to warrants for the payment of money 
out of the royal treasury , and had also issued several 

^ Mr Plimiei Ward to Duke of * Hansaid’s Debates, New Sei 
Buckmgbam, Apnl 31, 1826 Court xxiv 986, 1001 
of George IV, u 297, i62rf.,300,301 

N 3 ^ 
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proclamations and other instruments, on which his 
sign manual had been impressed by means of a stamp 
HivS signature to the commission foi signifpng the royal 
assent to the bill for the attamdei of the Duke of 
hToifolk had been given by means of a stamp, affixed, 
— not by his oum hand, but by that of a cleik, — 
and was on that account declared by Parhament to be 
mvahd Edwaid VI had issued two proclamations, to 
which his sigiiatuie was affixed by means of a stamp. 
Queen Mary had issued a proclamation, m the same 
foim, caUmg for aid to suppiess the insiurection of Sir 
Thomas Wyatt The same queen had issued a patent, 
m the fifth and sixth yeais of her reign, stating that 
in consequence of the great labour which she sustained 
m the goveinment and defence of the kingdom, she was 
unable, mthout much danger and iiiconvemeuce, to 
sign the commissions, warrants, and other instruments 
with her own hand, empoweimg ceitain peisons to 
affix a seal in her piesence., and declaring that all 
mstiuments so sealed should be as vahd and effectual 
m law, as if signed with the hand of the queen It ap- 
pears also that King Wilham III , being on the point of 
death, and no longei able to sign lus own name, affixed 
a stamp to a commission, in piesence of the Lord 
Keeper and the cleiks of the Paihament, by which the 
loyal assent was signified to the Bdl of Abjuiation, and 
the Malt Duty BiE 

But iiotwithstanchiig these precedents — ^which pi oved 
that in fonnei times the kmgs of England had been 
accustomed, by then own authoiity, to delegate to others 
the light of affixing then sign manual, — it was now 
laid down by numsters, and by all legal authoiities, that 
such a right could not lawfully be conferred, except by 
the sanction of Parhament This sanction was readily 
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given in this particular case , but not -without -wainings 
that as his Majesty’s present indisjiosition was mciely 
physical, the pioceechngs then adopted should not heie- 
after be drawn mto a precedent, if the mind of any future 
king should become affected In such an event, the power 
of a ffix i n g the royal sign manual to mstruments, would 
invest the ministers of the day with aU the authoiity of 
the Cl own On more than one occasion, duimg the 
late reign, such a power might have been hable to abuse ; 
and it would not agam be conferred upon mnnsteis, if 
there should be any doubt as to the mental capacity of 
the sovereign ^ 

When Wilham IV succeeded to the throne, he was Question of 
nearly sisty-five years of age, and his hen ess presumptive onX°ac- 
was a princess of eleven It was, therefore, necessary 
to provide for a regency , but the ministers were of 
opmion that they might safely defer this measure, untd 
after the assembhng of a new Paihament. Even this 
biief delay was represented as hazardous It was said 
that if the kmg should die suddenly, the crown would 
devolve upon an infant princess, — subject, perhaps, to 
the claims of a posthumous child of Ins Majesty This 
risk, however, the ministers were prepared to en- 
counter The law did not recogmse the incapacity of 
an nrfant kmg , and, m the event of a sudden demise of 
the Croivn before a regent had been appomted, the 
uifant sovereign would be able to give her assent to an 
act of Parhament, appointmg a guardian for herself, 
and a regent for the kingdom Henry HI , Eichard 
n , and Hemy VI had succeeded to the throne, -without 
any previous parhamentary pro-vision for a regency , 

^ 11 Gqo IV and 1 Will IV c 664, Buinet’a Own Time, iv 669, 

28 Hansaid’s Debates, New Sei , Hume’s Hist , ii 828 , SmoUett’s 
xsiv 986, 1062, 1132, 1148, 1193, Hist, i 441 
Ejmei’s Fcedera, x 261, Cotton, 
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and after tlieir accession, Parliament appointed peisons 
to govern the kingdom durmg then* minoiity 

Tke Loid Chancelloi said “ On the accession of an 
infant to the throne, the same course would be adopted 
as if the soveieign were of matine yeais. a declaration, 
snnilar to that which many of their loidships had wit- 
nessed a few days ago, would be made The infant 
would have the power of continumg or cliangmg his 
mmisters, and die same lesponsibdity woidd exist as at 
present ” ^ And this doctrme of the law was thus ex- 
plamed by Loid Eldon “ If an infant sovereign were to 
be on the thione, whose head could not be seen over 
the integument which covered the head of his noble 
and learned fiiend on the woolsack, he woidd, by what 
the Scotch called a fiction of law, and by what the 
Enghbh called presumption, in favour of a royal infant, 
be supposed to have as much sense, knowledge, and 
cxpeiience, as if he had reached the yeais of thiee- 
scoie and ten ” 

This abstiact piesimiption of the law was not demed; 
but it was argued that to lely upon it ni practice, 
would bnng mto contempt the preiogatives of the 
Crown, and imglit be fraught with dangers to the 
state An infant sovereign might indeed appomt her 
own guardian, and a regent of the kin gdom ; but she 
woidd scarcely be more competent to exercise the chs- 
crinunatmg judgment of a soveieign, than was George 
nr. when the royal assent was given, in Ins name, to 
the Pegeucy Bdl, by a phantom commission That 
necessary act had struck a blow at royalty . it had 
shown how Parhament could make laws without a 
king It had exliibited the Oioivu as a name, a form, 
a ineie fiction of authority , and to allow a princess of 
eleven to assent to another act of regency, would be 
‘ Hansard’s DeliateB, 2nd Ser., xxv. 738. » Mjd, 742 
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a dangerous repetition of that piecedent But theie 
■were other dangers -which ought to be averted It was 
easy, before the demise of the Ciown, to appoint a 
legent who might never be called upon to exercise 
his power ; but to appomt, — possibly from amongst 
many claimants, ■ — a regent who would at once assume 
aU the authoiity of the Crown, might be difficult and 
embaiiassmg Stdl gi eater would be the embariass- 
nient, if the light of succession should be rendered 
doubtful, by the piospective claims of an luiborn child 
An attempt was made, in the Commons, to repiesent to 
the king the inipoitance of nialang immediate provision 
for a legeiicy , but die ministers successfully resisted 
It , and the question was reserved for the consideration 
of the new Parhament ^ 

Happily, these cheaded evds were not encountered ; TheEe- 
and on the meetmg of the new Paihament, a weU-con- fsaoussi' 
sideied Eegency Bdl was introduced By tbs bill the 
Duchess of Kent was appomted sole regent, luatiJ her 
Majesty should attain the age of eighteen Departing 
from former piecedents, it was not proposed that the 
regent should be conti oiled by a comicil It was said 
that a legent, foi the mamtenance of the royal autho- 
iity, needed the free exercise of the preiogatives of the 
Ciown, even more than a long himself Cases might, 
mdeed, aiise in which it would he necessary to control 
the ambition and influence of a regent, by such a coun- 
cil but here the legent could never succeed to the 
till one her inteiests were identified -with those of the 
futiue sovereign, to whom she was muted by the 
tenderest ties , and she could have no object but to 
uphold, in good faith, the authority of the mfant queen 
Hei Eoyal Highness would, therefore, be left to ad- 
luimster the government of the country, by means of 
' Hansaid’s Debates, 2nd Sei , xxv 771 — 82S 
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the lesponsible ministers of the Ciown, and to act upon 
their advice alone 

Anothei question of great constitutional dehcacy was 
also wisely dealt with No piecedent was to be found, 
smce the Noimau Conquest, of any provision having 
been made for the exeicise of the royal prerogatives, 
between the dennse of the Crown, and the birth of a 
posthumous child The law upon this important 
question was not settled , but reasoning from the ana- 
logy of the law of leal property, as well as accorchng 
to the dictates of common sense, it was deal that an 
unborn child could not be seised of the Crown. There 
could be 110 abeyauce oi vacancy of the Crown The 
king never dies The crown must, therefoie, devolve 
at once upon the hem presumptive , and be resigned, if 
a child should be boin, entitled to inherit it, If 
Paihament interposed, and appointed a regent to 
adinim.stei llie government until the bu’th of a post- 
humous child, such a legeut would not be goveinmg 
m the name and on behalf of the sovei eigu, but would 
be a paihamentaiy sovereign, created for the occasion, 
under the title of regent And, m the meantime, if no 
cluld should be born, the heir piesumptive would have 
been unlawfully deprived of her nght to the throne 
Upon these sound princqiles the regency was now to be 
estabhshed. If the king should die durmg the minority 
of the Pimcess Victoria, she was to be proclaimed 
queen, subject to the lights of any issue of Ins Majesty, 
winch might afteiwaids be born of his consort. The 
Duchess of Kent would at once assume the regency in 
the name of the Infant Queen, and on her behalf , and 
should a posthumous cluld be born, her Majesty 
Queen Adelaide would forthwith assume the legeucy, 
on behalf of her own child These principles were ac- 
cepted by statesmen and lawyers of every party , and 
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the Eegeiicy BiU, wluch had been prepared by the go- 
vernment of the Duke of Welhngton, was adopted and 
passed by the goveimnent of Lord Grey ^ It was a 
■wise piovision foi contingencies, which foitmiately never 
arose When Ehng William IV died, in 1837, after a 
short but eventfid reign, her most gracious Majesty had, 
less than a month before, completed her eighteenth 
yeai ; and ascended the thione, surrounded by happy 
augunes, which have since been fully accomphshcd 

On the accession of her Majesty, the Kmg of Hanover Ee- 
became hen picsumptive to the throne , aud as he of Queen 
would piobably be resident abioad, it was thought 
necessary to pro-vide that, in the event of hei Majesty’s 
decease, while her successoi was out of the realm, the 
admunstiation of the government should be earned on 
in Ins name by loids justices, rnitd his arrival®^ But Second Re- 
the queen’s mairiage, in 1840, regim^ed provision to be f 84 o^ 
made for another contmgency, which, though moie 
probable, has, happily not aiisen Poho-wuig the pre- 
cedent of 1831, Parliament now provided, that m the 
event of any child of her Majesty succeeding to the 
thione befoie the age of eighteen, Prince Albert, as 
the sinvi-vuig paient, should be legent, -without any 
council of regency, or any hnntation upon the exercise 
of the loyal prerogatives, — except an incapacity to as- 
sent to any bill fbi altering the succession to the throne, 

01 affectmg the unifoimity of worship in the Chinch of 
England, or the rights of the Church of Scotland And, 
founded upon these pimciples, the bdl was passed -with 
the approval of aH parties ® 

1 Act 1 Will rV c 2 , Hansaid’s ’ 3 & 4 -Vict c 62 , Hansaid’a 
Debates, Sid Sei , i 400, 764, Debates, Sid Sei , It 764, 860, 

964, &c 1074. 

2 7 WjH, IV and 1 Vicl, c 72 
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CHAP IV 

ANCIENT EEVENCES OP THE CUOIVN — SETTLEMENT OP THE CIVIL LIST 
OF TOLIAM AND MANY — CIVIL LIST OF QUEEN ANNE, OP OEORGE 
I AND GEOEOE II — CIVIL LIST, EXPCNDITUIIE, AND DEBTS 01 
GFOEGE III — CIVIL LIST OF THE REGENCY, AND OF THE REIGNS OF 
GEORGE IV , WILLIAM IV , AND HER MAJESTY'. — DUCHIES OF LANCASTER 
AND CORNWALL — ^PRIVATE PROPERTY OP THE CROYVN — PROVISION 
FOR THE ROYAL F.,UIILY — MANAGEMENT OF THE LAND REVENUES, 
ON BEHALF OP THE PUBLIC — CIVIL LIST PENSIONS — PREROGA- 
TIVES OF THE CROYVN, IN RELATION TO THF ROYAL FAMILY 

Vast pos- The history of the land revenues of the Crown presents 
tre^cJown many vicissitudes, and varied fortunes, as are to 
be fomid in the domestic annals of any famdy in the 
kingdom 

The entire lands of the realm were oiiginahy held of 
the Clown, by vaiious feudal tenures , and the royal 
revenues were derived from fines, fees, first-fruits and 
tenths, and other profits arising from these lands, and 
from the rents of the ancient demesnes of the Crown 
To support the barbaious magnificence of Ins household, 
— his numeious retainers, and rude hospitality, — was 
nearly the sole expense of the king, for, as feudal 
superioi, he commanded the services of his tenants in 
the field, who fought by his side with an array of men 
and horses, eqmpped and mamtamed at their own 
expense 

ineans of escheats and forfeitures, there was even 
a danger of the Crown becoming the absolute piopne- 
toi of all the lands of the realm But vast as were 
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the king’s possessions, they were not vast enough to 
satisfy the rapacity of his followers , and ui every suc- 
ceeding reign, the giants and alienations of ciown lands Grants and 
exceeded the escheats and forfeitures The estates of the 
the Clown were finther diminished by wrongful appio- 
piiations, and encroachments Bepenting then liberality, 
kings frequently resumed then former grants, and ahena- 
tions impi evidently made, were unjustly and violently 
1 evoked Yet such had been the waste of the once 
ample revenues of the Ciowii, that flemy III com- 
plained that they had become too scanty to furmsli his 
royal table , and die needy monarch was reduced to 
the necessity of giving talhes foi the supply of beeves 
and giain foi his household An extensive lesumptioii 
of grants, howevei, and the foifeitiue of the estates of 
lebel baions, retiieved his fallen fortunes Such was 
the hbeiahty of Edward II that an oidinance was 
passed by Paihament prohibiting the ahenation of 
crown lands, — which was repealed, however, by a Pai- 
hament at York, in the 15th year of his reign But 
the profusion of this king was supphed by prodigious 
foifeitures 

Eichard II again, was not less profuse in his giants, 
nor less prodigal in his confiscations The Wars of the 
Eoses were so fimtful of forfeitures, that a large propor- 
tion of the land of the realm became the property of 
the Crown Had it been retained, there would have 
been no monarchy in Europe so absolute as that of 
England but the spoils of one faction were eagerly 
grasped by the other , and the Crown gamed little by 
the lands which it won upon the field of battle, oi 
■wiested from then owners on the scaffold In the reign 
of Henry V the estates of the Crown were considerably 
augmented by the appiopriation of the Alien Priories, 
one hundred and ten m nurabci Yet the income of 
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Heiiry YI. was reduced so low as 5,000Z a year ; and m 
hia reign, seveial general resumptions of grants were au- 
thorised by Paihament, in oi der to supply his necessities. 
Increase of Tbe lapacity of Henry YII was needed to retrieve 
TPmies by the revenues of the Ciown , and his exactions and 
STviIi^ tlu'ift lepaired the waste of foimer reigns, His acqui- 
sitions, however, were as iiotliuig compaied with the 
wholesale plundei of the iiioiiasteiies, and othei lehgioiis 
and charitable foimdations, by Hemy VHI , which has 
been valued at iipwaids of 30,000,000^ sterhng ’ Yet 
such weie the niagmficence and prodigahty of this 
king, that at his death, his treasury was found to be 
entirely empty The Oiown was as poor as ever but 
the great nobles, who weie enriched by giants of the 
Church lands — inoi e provident than then i oyal master — 
held them fast for their descendants In the seventh year 
of the leign of James I the entiie land revenues of the 
Crovm and Duchy of Lancaster amounted to no more 
than 06,870^ a yeai, wlnle the kuig's debts exceeded a 
milhou ^ Dm mg his leign he sold land%to the extent 
of 775,0004 and left debts of about an equal amount 
Destruo- Blit more evil days weie at hand foi the land levo- 
lirmuer Charles I , mi able to obtain supphes horn Parlia- 

thl^An- audgainmg httle from Ins illegal exactions, — 

aonweaith Avas foiced to Sell aud inoitgage the pioperty of the 
Ciorni The Parliament, aftei his death, completed the 
spohation, of which he had set them the example , and 
sold iieaily all the loyal estates, m oidei to pay the 
aneais due to the Paihamentary forces, and chscliaige 
the debts of the newGoveiument. ® At the Pestoiation, 
these sales weie declared void , and many of tlie estates 
of the Cl own were then recovered But they weie ic- 

’Scobell, part zi 61,106,227 
of the Grown, 08 j j ' > 

m 79 
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covered, — to be again squandered and dispersed. In Theu le- 
three yeais, Cliarles II had reduced the income of the sXequeni 
crown lands from 217, 900^ to 100,000^ a year. In the 
first year of his reign he surrendered the Court of Wards 
and Liveries, and the mihtary teniues, m exchange for a 
settlement of certain duties of excise^ , bemg the fiist 
mstance of a surrender by the Crown, of its mterest 
m any part of the hereditary levenues Diumg tlus 
reign, a large pioportion of the fee-farm icnts belong- 
mg to the Grown, was sold by Act of Parhament^, 
and fuither giants of these rents were made duimg 
the leigns of WiUiam III and Queen Anne The hber- 
ahty of Wilhamlll to his followers, provoked leinon- 
strances from Paihament He was even obhged to 
recall an enoimous grant to the Eail of Portland, 
which conveyed to that nobleman four-fifths of the 
comity of Denbigh, with a reserved rent of 6s 8d, 
payable to the Crown ® . but he compensated the Eajl 
with other lands and manois ^ 

So jealousy ere the Commons, at this period, of the 
contmual diminution of the hereditary revenues of the 
Crown, that seveial bills were brought m to resume all 
grants made by Charles II and James H ®, and to 
prevent fruther ahenatioiis of crown lands ® At the 
end of WiUiam’s leigii, Paihament havmg obtained 
accounts of the state of the laud revenues, found that 
they had been reduced by grants, ahenations, mcum- 
brances, reversions, and pensions, until they scarcely 
exceeded the rent-roll of a squire ^ 

^ 12 Oai U c 21 1703 Com, Jomn , xii 60 , Ih 

“22 Cai n c 6, 22 ftnd S3 xiu 208,360, Ji xiv 96, 269, 305, 

Car II c 24 &c 

“ 1096 Pffi.1 ITist V 978 , Com ® In 1007 and 1690, Com Jomn 

Joinn SI 391, 895, 409 xii 90, 16 xm 02 

* Com Joiim XI 608 “Com Joum, xiu 478, 498 

^ In 1697, 1699, 1700, 1702, and St Jolin on tlie Land EeTenues, 09 
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Ahendtions Such an abuse of tbe nghts of the Crown could no 
ianda°i^ longer be tolerated ; and on Ihe settlement of the civil 
strained Quecu Anne, Parhament at length interposed to 

restram it. It was now nearly too late The sad 
confession was made, “ that the necessary expenses of 
supportmg the Crown, or the greater part of them, 
'were formerly defrayed by a land levenue, which had, 
from time to time, been unpaired by the grants of 
former kings and queens, so that Hei Majesty’s land 
revenues coidd then afford very little towards the sup- 
port of hex Government”^ Yet to pieserve what 
was stiU left, it was now provided that no futee lease 
(except a bmldiiig lease) should be granted for more 
than thnty-one yeais, oi tliree hves , and that a rea- 
sonable rent should be reseived If such a law as 
this had been passed immediately after the Eestora- 
tiou, the land ievenue.s would probably have provided 
for the entue chaige of the civil hst of Queen Anne 
But at least the small renmant of crown lands was 
saved , and in that and the next two reigns, some addi- 
tions were made to the loyal estates, by escheats aud 
forfeitures ® 

CoMtitu. While this waste of the ciown property had been 
aiEta ofAe mimious to the pubhc revenues, it favoined the deve- 
lopuient of the hbeities of the people Kings with vast 
iiDgs herechtaryievenues, — ^husbanded and improved, — would 

liaie been compaiatively independent of Paihament. 
But then impi evidence giadually constiaiued them 


* 1 Anne, c 7, s 6 Gilbeit’s Hist of tlie Excheanei 

® Much cuiioiw leiu-ning; is to he Maddox’s Hist of the Excheuuei ’ 
found conceining the land levenues Davenaiit on Resumptions, Biiffl 
of the Crown in Wiight’s Tenuies, dale’s Monnaticou, Rymer’sEcedeia 
Haigiave’s Notes to Cote on Lit- Eapin’s Hist , and an inteiestmn 
tteton, Coke’s lat Inst , Spelinau’s summai’y in St John’s Ohseiwationa 
Works (of Feuds), Loid ITale’fl outkeLandBevenuesoftlieCiowTi 
History of the Common Law, dtp, 1787 ^ 
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to rely upon the liberality of their subjectb, and their 
own necessities, and the mcreabing expenditure ol the 
state, at length placed them entirely under the control 
of Paihameut 

ISlo constitutional change has been moie important in impoi’fanee 
securing popular contiol over the executive Grovern- mentoftL 
ment, than the votmg of supphes by the House of Com- JhrcSomf 
mons • nor has any expedient been better calculated to 
lestrain the undue influence of the Crown, than a stiict 
settlement of its revenues by Paihament. In the reign Eevenues 
of Charles 11 , the principle ol appropriatmg supphes 
to specific services by statute, — which had not been 
without previous recogiution, — was formally estab- 
hshed as one of the conditions, imder which Parhameut 
gi anted money for the service of the state But until 
the Eevohition, no hmitation had been imposed upon 
the personal expenditure of the soveieign It had been 
customary lor Parhament to grant to the king, at the 
commencement of each reign, the ordmary revenues of 
the Cl own, which weie estimated to provide, m time of 
peace, for the support of His Majesty’s digmtyand civd 
government, and foi the pubhc defence To these were 
added, horn time to tune, special grants foi extiaoidi- 
nary occasions The ordmaiy levenues were deiived, 
fust, from the hereditary levenues of the Crown itself, 
and, secondly, from the produce of taxes voted to the 
long for hfe The herechtaiy revenues consisted of the 
rents of crown lands, of feudal rights, the pioceeds of the 
post-oifice, aud wme hcenses , and, after the smrendei 
of feudal tenures by Charles H , in 1600, of part of 
the excise duties 

In the reign of James H the hereditary levenues, 
together with the taxes voted for the king’s life, 

VOL. I o 
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Cml List 
of Queen 


amounted on an average to 1,500,964/, a year,^ Wliat- 
ever remained of tlus annual income, after tlie pay- 
ment of tlie necessaiy expen.ses of the Government, 
tvas at the king’s absolute disposal, — whether for the 
sujiport of his dignity and mfluence, oi for Ins pleasures 
and jnofnsion Not satisfied with these resom'ces foi his 
personal expenditm’e, there is no doubt that Chailes II 
apphed to his own privy puise, large sums of money 
which had been specially appiopriated by Parhament, 
for carrying on the war ^ 

To prevent such abuses m future, on the accession 
of Wilham and Mary, Paihament made a separate 
provision for the king’s “ Oivil List,” — which em- 
braced the support of the royal household, and the 
personal expenses of the king, as well as the payment 
of civil offices and pensions The revenue voted 
for the suppoit of the Crown in time of peace, was 
1,200,000/ , of which the CivdList amounted to about 
700,000/, being derived fiom the heieditaiy revenues 
of the CrovTi, estimated at 400,000/ a yeai and up- 
wards, —and fiom a pait of the excise duties, pio- 
duemg about 300,000/.*^ The system thus introduced 
was contmued on succeeding leigns, and the Civil List 
stdl compiised not only the expenses of the sovereign, 
but a poition of the civil expendituie of the state 

The Civd last of Queen Anne was settled by Parha- 
ment m the same form, and computed at the same 
amoimt as that of Wilham Her Majesty, while 
she feared the levenue granted to her would fall 


’Pari ILit V 161, HaUam, 
Const Hiat u 379 
“ Lord Claiendon’a Life, iii 1,31 , 
Pepys’ Diary, Sept 23id, and Dec 
12th, 1668, whence it appears that 
above 400,0001 had gone into the 


Piivy Puise since the tVai' Mc- 
moiis, 111 47, 106 
“Pail Hist V 193, Com Joiim 
X 438, 64, Smollett and Hallam 
state the Oiml^List at 600,000/ 
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slioifc of that enjoyed by the late king, promised that 
100,000/ a yeai should be apphed to the public 
service ' So far, however, from fulfilling this pro- 
mise, — during the twelve years of iher reign, she 
incuiied debts amounting to 1,200,000/, winch were 
paid off by Parhament, by way of loans charged 
upon the Civil List itself 

The Civil List of George I was computed at 700,000/ 
a year , and, during his reign, debts weie mciixied to 
the extent of 1,000,000/, which were dischaiged by 
Parhament, in the same mamiei ^ 

The heieditaiy revenues weie contmued to George II., 
with a proviso that if they should pioduce less than 
800,000/ a year, Parhament would make up the defi.- 
ciency The king, howevei, was entitled to any siu- 
plus above that sum ^ This was an approximation to 
a defimte Civil List, as the minimum at least was fixed 
Por the last five yeais of Ins reign these revenues had 
iisen, on an average, to 829,155/ a year . but durmg 
the whole of his reign, they amounted to less than 
800,000/ ^ In 1746 adebt of 456,000/ on the Civil List 
was discharged by Parhament. This debt was stated by 
the kmg to have been nicuired in consequence of the 
hereditary revenues having fallen short of 800,000/ 
a yeai , and Paihainent was, therefore, bound by the 
terms of its oiiginal contract, to make up the defi- 
ciency. 

On the accession of George III , the kmg consented 
to make such a disposition of Ins mteiest m the heredi- 
tary revenues of the Ciown m England, as Parhament 
might thmk fit. Hitherto the Ciown had enjoyed 

1 Pail Hist, VI 11 3 1 Geo II c 1 

“ 1 Geo I,c 1 , Buike'sWoika, * Hepoit on Civil List, 1816, p I, 

u 309 Buikos Woiks, ii 310 

o 2 


Of George 
the Fubt 


Of George 
the Second. 


ChvilLiatof 
Geoige III, 
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certain ieveiiue& winch, weie calculated by Parliament 
to pioduce a sufficient income, but now the king 
agieed to accept a fixed amount as his Civd List, “ foi 
the support of his household, and the houom’ and digmty 
of the Cl own This was the first tune that the direct 
coutiol of Paihament over the peisonal expeuditiue of 
the kmg liad been acknowledged , and it is not a httle 
ciu’ious that so impoitant a change in the relations of 
the sovereign to Parhament, should have been mtioduced 
at the very peiiod when he was seekuig to extend his 
pieiogatives, and lender lumself mdependeut of other 
influences m the state It soon appeared, however, 
from the debts mcmTed, that lus Majesty was not m- 
chned to permit this concession to chmimsh the influence 
of the Clown 

The money aiismg out of the heieditaiy revenues, 
secured by vaiious Acts of Paihament to the lung’s 
predecessors, was now earned to the “ aggregate fund,” 
out of which the annual sum of 723,000/ was granted to 
lus Majesty, duimg the contmuauce of the existmg an- 
nuities to the Pimcess Dowager of Wales, the Duke 
of Cumberland, and the Princess Amehe , and as 
these charges ceased, the amount of the Civil List was 
to be incieased until it reached 800,000/ a year He 
thus accepted the minimum Civil List of his predecessor , 
and rehnquished aU claim to the siuplus, winch for the 
first eight yeais of lus leign amoimted, upon an average, 
to 100,000/ a year ^ 

OHiei But the king enjoyed other somces of income, 

revenue mdependent of Paihamentaiy control He deiived 
a considerable amoimtfiom the Dioits of the Crown 
and Admiralty, die 4| jier cent duties, and olhei 

“ 1 Geo m e. 1 , Rep on Cml 
List, 1816, 


Com. Joiim xxvm, 28, 
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casual sources of revenue in England He was in 
possession of the hei editary revenues of Scotland, and 
of a separate Civil List foi Ireland He letained the 
rich Duchies of Cornwall and Lancaster Mr Buike 
estimated the total annual mcome of the Crovra, from 
these various sources, at httle less than a milhon , ex- 
clusive of the revenues of Hanover, and the Bishopric of 
Osnaburgh ‘ During this long reign, the Droits of the 
Cl own and Admualty, and the casual levenues, which 
weie wholly withchawn from the cogmsance of Parha- 
inent, amounted to the large sum of 12,706,4G1Z out of 
which, however, he voluntarily contiibuted 2,600,000^ 
to the public service, while 5,372,834^ were ajipio- 
priated as the ex]Denses of captois, and payments to per- 
sons concerned in talong prizes. The suiplus actually 
enjoyed by the Crown, aftei making these deductions 
amounted, therefoie, to 4,732,027/^ George IH also 
succeeded to 172, 605^ which the late kmg, — more 
frugal than any prince since Henry VII., — had saved 
out of his Civd List ® 

But great as were these revenues, the burthens on them ohargaa oa 
were stiU greater Places and pensions were multiphed, 
until the loyal mcome was inadequate to provide for 
them On the accession of George HI , the greater part 
of the late long’s household was retamed , and, at the 
same tune, niuneious personal adlieients of his Majesty 
weie added to the estabhshment ^ But while the ex- 
penchture of the Civd List was mcreased, the kmg and 
Ins family were hvmg, not only with economy, but 
even with unkmgly parsimony In 1762 he purchased 

' Pieaent Digoontents, Biulie’s ® GremnUe Papeis, m 144 
Worlis, u 281 'WraxaU’s Mem , ii 66 

“ Repoit on the Civil Lisl, 1816 ■* Walp Mem i 26 

Hans I)eb , 3id Soi , 143 
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Biickiagliam House, and settled it on the queen , “ St 
James’s,” accordmg to Hoiace Walpole, “ not being a 
piihon stiait enough”^ Heie he hved ui piivacy, 
attended only by memal seivants, and keeping up none 
of the splendour of a Couit ® “ In all this,” said Burke, 
“the people see nothing but the operations of pai si- 
mony, attended with all the consequences of pio- 
fusion Hothing expended — notlimg saved They 

do not beheve it to be hoarded, nor perceive it to be 
spent ” ® 

While piacbsing this apparent economy, the king 
was engaged in that struggle to mcrease the influence, 
and estabhsh the ascendency of the Ciown, which has 
been described elsewhere * The large expenditure of 
the Civil List coidd not fail, therefore, to be associated 
with the fidehty and subserviency of the court party in 
Paihament The Croivn was eithei phmdeied by its 
seivants, oi Paihamentary suppoit was pui chased by 
places, pensions, and pecumaiy coiiuption ® 

In Febiuaiy, 1769, before the kmg had yet been 
mne years upon the thione, the aiicars of the Civil 
last amounted to 513,511Z , and his Majesty was obhged 
to apply to Paihament to discharge them This de- 
mand was made at an untimely moment, when the 
people were exasperated by the persecution of Wflkes, — 
when the pohey of the court was odious, and the king 
himself unpopulai But if the coimti y was discontented, 
Paihament was held m safe subjection. Liqiiny was 


^ 'VValp Mem i 169 
“ The Lmg contmiied this plam 
style of Lving thioughout hisieign 
— THardlfs 2f«n, 1 8— 10 Mi 
Addmgtoii, -wntmg to his hrothei, 
29th Dec, 1804, said he had ]iist 
partaken of thekmg’s dmnei/^vvlueh 
consisted of mutton chops and pnd- 


dmg ” — Life of Sidmcmth, ii 842 
Similai exam^iles are to he found m 
Twisa’s Life of Loid Eldon, and m 
Madame D'Arhlay’s Memoirs 
“ Piesent Discontents, 'Woiks, ii 
280 

•* See Ohaptei I 
® See Ghaptei VI 
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demanded into the causes of the debt, and explanatory 
accounts were sought, but all investigation beuig re- 
sisted by mimsters, the amount was granted without 
information In the following yeai, motions toi uiquuy 
into the espenchture of the Civil List weie renewed, 
mth no better success ^ Lord Chatham avowed his con- 
viction that the Civil List revenues were expended m 
corruptmg members of Parhament ^ , and the Givd List 
expenditure, — and the withholding horn Paihament 
such an explanation of its causes, as had been custom- 
ary in former reigns, — formed a piomment topic m 
hli Biuke’s celebrated pamphlet on “ The Causes of 
the Piesent Discontents ” 

But the same causes of excessive expenditiu’e, — Furtiior 
whatever they may have been, — contmued without a 1777 ™ 
check , and aftei the lapse of eight years, the. lang was 
again obliged to have lecourse to Parhament, not only 
to discharge a debt of 618,340Z, but to mcrease Ins 
annual Civil List to 900,000^ a year On this occasion, 
accoimts explanatory of the arrears were laid before 
Paihament. Ministers no longei ventured to withhold 
them but they were not deemed satisfactory by the 
Opposition Agam the causes of increased expenchtuie 
weie freely animadverted upon m Parhament The m- 
coine of the kmg was compared with that of his pre- 
decessors, — the large amount of secret service money, 
and the mci eased Pension List were noticed, — and insi- 
nuations made of covert mfluence and corruption ® But 

1 Foil Hist XVI 843, 920. Walp and enabling him to bnbe bigbei, 

Mem ui 343 , Eockingbam’s Mem is, I tbink, a veiy stiong one ” — 

11 90, 167 The Duke of Richmond, Itodk Mem u 02 
writing to Lord Rockingham ns to * Pail Hist , xvi 849 

a division in the Loids, says, “The * Pail Hiat xix 103, 160, 187, 

division of tiveny-six on so coui-tly Walp Mem iv 02. 
a point as paying his Majesty’s debts, 
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Parliament acceded to tlie demands of tlie king Wlien 
the spealter, Sir Fletcliei ISTorton, addressed the throne, 
on piesentmg the bill for the loyal assent, he said, the 
Commons “ have not only gi anted to yoiii Majesty a 
large piesent supply, but also a veiy gieat additional 
leveniie, gicat beyond example, great beyond yom 
Majesty’s highest expense,” The speakei’s uncoiirtly 
address became the subject of lemark and censiue in 
the House of Commons , but his friend, Mr Fox, 
having come to the lescue, he was thanked for expres- 
smg with “just and proper eneigy, the zeal of this 
House for the suppoit of the honom and dignity of the 
Crown, in ciicumstances of gieat pubhc charge His 
conduct, howevei, was not foi given by the comt , and 
in the next Paihament, he was punished by the loss of 
the speaker’s chau’ ^ 

Dctates Promptly as these demands of the Ciown were met, 
<5xciled lasting dissatisfaction The jiiibho 
1779 expenditnie and the national delit had been piodi- 
giously increased by the Ameiican Wai, when the 
abuses of the Cml List weie again In ought under the 
notice of Parhament In 1779 the Duke of Eichmond 
moved an addi’ess to the Crown praying foi the reduction 
of the Cml List, which was i ejected by a majority of 
Mr Burke’s more than two to one ® But a few days afterwards 
Siomw Biiike gave notice of his motion on Economic Ee- 
foim, with which his name has since been honomably 
associated On the 11th of Februaiy, 1780, being for- 
tified by numerous petitions, he propounded his elabo- 
rate scheme This embraced a considerable reduction 
of offices, a dimmution of expenditure, and impioved 
admimstiation and accounts in the various depaitments 


‘Pwl Hist XIX 227 
’ Wittxall’B Mem i 372 


3 Dec 7tli, 1779, Pail Hist xx 
1266 
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of tlie State , aud in his masteily levieAv, the expendi- 
ture of the Civil List attracted a large shaie of liis 
scrutiny Desciibmg the royal household, he pointed 
out the social changes winch had taken place, aud the 
obsolete character of many of the offices which were 
stdl retained “ The royal household,” he said, “ has 
lost aU that was stately and venerable in the antique 
manneis, without retrenclung anything of the cum- 
bious charge, of a gothic estabhshment Examples 
of profusion and abuse were given, — useless offices, 
and offices performed by deputy, — the king’s tuinspit 
being a membei of Parliament*^, — jobbing, waste and 
peculation in every department, without restraint He 
pioposcd the 1 eduction and consohdation of offices, the 
climuiution of the Pension List to 60,000^ a year, and 
the payment of all pensions at the Exchequer 

Ml Burke obtamed leave to bung m five bills to 
cairy out tliese various objects but lua Establishment 
BiU® was the only one which was discussed m that 
session It was read a second time, and several of its 
provisions weie discussed m committee, but it was 
ultimately defeated by the Goveinmeiit ^ Tlic discus- 
sions, howevei, led to a proposition from Loid North, 
for a Commission of Pubhc Accounts 

In the following year Mi Buike resumed his efforts, jirBnrice’? 
aud agam obtained leave to bung in Ins Establisliment 
BiU In advocating this measure he was boldly sup- i78i. 
ported by young Wilham Pitt, who then first offered 
hmiself to the notice of Paihament The bill was lost 
on the second readmg ® 


1 Pail Iliat XXI SO 
^ Ibid , S3, and Loicl Talbot’s 
Speecb m 1777, Ibid, xix 176 
3 See Pail Ilist x\i 111, 


■wbeie it IS punted at length 
^ Ibid, XXI 714 

” Pail Hist xxi 1292. Wraz- 
oH’s Mem , n ,23.3, 
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MoiMires But a suclcleu change soon took place in the pi osp ects of 
Rocking- thih question Loid Eockingham’s adininistiation acceded 
tri™i 782 '^ to office, pledged to economic reform, and resolved to 
cany it mto effect Loid Eockingham, in laying his plan 
before the king, explained “ that not a single aiticle of the 
expense to be letienched touches anything whatsoever 
which IS peisonal to your Majesty, or to your Majesty’s 
loytd family, or which in the least contiibutes to the 
splendom’ of youi court , ” and that in fact he only m- 
tended to i educe the patronage and influence of the 
mmisters* On the 15th Apiil, 1782, a message from 
the kmg was sent to both Houses, recommendmg 
economy m aU branches of the pubhc expenditure, and 
stating that he had already considered the leform and 
regulation of his civil e&tabhshment Well might Mr. 
Biuke congratulate the House of Commons and the 
couutiy, on so favourable a change in the pohey of the 
Government, and on the attitude of the king towards 
his people In both Houses tins communication was 
cordially leceived and acknowledged^ It was soon 
followed by another, which though not so satisfactoiy, 
at least afforded convincing proof of the necessity of 
that economy which had been aheady recommended 
Civil Inst The lang was now obhged to announce to Parhanient 
anotliei debt upon his Civd List , but instead of pio- 
posing that it shoidd be discharged, as on previous 
occasions, out of the geneial revenues of the state, he 
intimated that its hquidation was to be secured by 
mtended reductions of the Oivd List estabhshment 
Hotwithstandmg the recent additions to the Civd List, 
the arrears now amounted to 295,877/ ; and the pro- 
posed savings, instead of being avadable eithei to the 

^ Loid Bocklngliajn’B Letter to ’ Pail Hist xxii 1269 Wiax- 
tlio King — Socl. Mem li 477 all’s Mem , 43 — 47, 54, 
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king 01 to tlie country, would thus become immediately 
mortgaged for the payment of a debt, by annual instal- 
ments 

The Civil List Act of Lord Eockmgham, though fall- 
ing shoit of hir Burke’s original proposal, was never- 
theless a considerable measme Many useless offices 
were abohshed, restraints were imposed upon the issue 
of seciet-service money, the Pension List was di- 
minished, and securities were piovided for a more effec- 
tual supei vision of the royal expendituie And now, 
foi the fiibt time, the Cml List expendituie was 
divided into classes, eight m numbei, which led to 
more mipoitant changes hereaftei * 

But debt continued to be the noimal condition of the 
Cull List thioughout the leign of George III Again 
and again apphcations were renewed to Parhament , 
and the debts dischaiged at different periods after 1782, 
exceeded 2,300, 000^ Prom the begmmng to the end 
of this leign, the several arrears paid off by Paihament, 
exclusive of the debt of 300,000^ chai’ged on the Civil 
List m 1782, amounted to 3,398, OOOZ^ 

In defence of these continued excesses it was imged, 
that they wcie moie than defiayed by the surplus 
of the liei editary revenues, which the lang had sui- 
rendered, and which, in 1815, exceeded by upwards of 
6,000,000^ the entme exjienditure of the Civil List since 
the accession of the king, — including all the debts which 

1 22 Geo in c 82 , Pari Hist 
1896, Ibid xxm 121 
= Inl7G9 £613,611 
1777 018,340 

1784 60,000 

1786 210,000 

1802 900,063 

1804 601,842 

1805 10,168 


1814 118,867 

1814 100,000 ( exti a expenaes ) 

1810 186,000 

£3,308,061 

Meport mi Civzl Ltbt, 1816, p 4 , 
Speech oi Mr Spimg Rice, Not 
23icL 1837 — Ilamaida Dchidct, 
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George IV 


had heen paid off by Parliament, and the charges ftom 
v'hicb the Givil List had been reheved ^ 

Meanwhile the Civil List continued to compiise 
chaiges wholly unconnected with the personal comfort 
and dignity of the soveieign, — the salaries of judges, 
ambassadors, and other officeis of state, — annuities to 
members of the loyal famdy, and pensions granted for 
public services, — all of winch were more fauly charge- 
able to the state revenues, than to the Civd List of the 
Clown Prom many of these charges the Civil List was, 
fiom time to tune, relieved, — amountmg, between the 
accession of George III and 1815, to 9,561,396^^ 

On the expnation of the fust year of the Eegency, in 
1812, the Civil Last was mcreased by 70,000/ a year, 
and a special grant of 100,000/ was voted to the 
Piiiice Eegeut ® In 1816 the Civil List was settled at 
1,083,727/, including the estabhshment of the long, 
and its expeuditiue was, at the same time, subjected to 
fin tliei regulation It was relieved fiom some of the an- 
uiuties to the loyalfaimly the payments on account of 
the several classes of expenditme were defined and con- 
tioUed , and the expenses of the royal household weie 
subjected to the supervision and audit of a tieasmy 
officer, the auditor of the Civil List ^ 

Kmg George IV, on his accession, expected a 
larger Civd last than he had enjoyed as Piince Eegent , 
but yielding to the persuasion and remonstiances of his 
ministeis, he stated m his speech fiom the tlirone, that 
so fai fiom desiring any arrangement which woidd lead 
to the imposition of new biuthens upon his jieople, he 
had no wish to alter the settlement adopted by Parha- 
ment m 1816 ® 

' Report on Civil List, 1816, p 4 ^ 66 Geo III c 46 

® Ihd , p 6 “ Twias’s Life of Eldon, u 863 , 

’ 62 Goo. Ill , c 6 7, Hans Deb ITansaid’s Debates, 2ncl Sei , i 11 
l3tSer,xxi 161, &c This concession, “if lepoit be 
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The Civil List being no'w free from the expenses of otter 10- 
the late long, was hxed by Parhament at 845,727^ ttoCra™ 
But durmg the whole of this reign the king enjoyed, m 
addition to this income, die hereditary revenues of Scot- 
land, amounting on an average to 109,000^ , and the Civil 
List for Leland of 250,000Z He also received the Droits 
of the Clown and Admiralty, the 4^ per cent duties, the 
West India duties, and othei casual levenues, which weie 
stdl vested m the Crown, and independent of Parhament ^ 

Kiug Wdham lY , on Ins accession, for the first time Omi List 
suiieiideied the mteiest of the Ciown in aH these sources 
of revenue, and accepted a Civil List of 510,000^ The 
futiue expenditure of this amount was divided mto five 
dilFeient classes, to each of which a specific annual sum 
was appiopiiated, incluchng a Pension List of 75,000/ 

At the same tune, the Civil List was still further reheved 
fr'om chaiges, winch more pi operly belonged to the 
civil government of the State. These charges mcluded 
judicial salaiies, — which had been paid partly out of the 
Cml List, partly out of the Consohdated Pund, and 
partly out of the fees of the Coiuts, — the salaries and 
pensions of the chplomatic service, — and numerous 
miscellaneous expenses ^ 

These aiiaugements weie not concluded imtd the 
accoimts of the Civil List expenditme had been lefericd 
to a select committee of the House of Commons, and 
freely investigated The WeUington rmmstry resisted 
this investigation, and fell when the settlement of the 
Civil List was left to the Wing mimstry of Lord Grey ® 

The committee, in their mqmnes, not tlnnkmg it con- 


tiue, was obtained by nothing but 
the most deteimmed refusal of tlie 
Mmisteis to do moie ” — Mi T 
Gi enville to the Mai quess ofHnchimj- 
/ifiTOjMay 4th, 1820 

^ Ilepoit on Cinl Goveimnont 


Chaiges, 1831 , 1 Geo IV c 1 
* Kepoit on Civil Govei ament 
Chaiges, 1831 , Ilepoit on Civil List 
Chnj'ges, 1833 

»Hana Heb,,3idSer , i 420,620 
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sistent with the respect due to his Majesty to scrutinise 
the details of his domestic household, neveitheless le- 
commended several leductions in the salaiies of the 
officeis of state, amountmg m the aggregate to 11,529/ ^ 
The king, howevei, lemonstiated with his mimsteis 
agamst the pioposcd i eduction, saying — “If the 
people, accoichng to the new (leform) bill, are really 
to govern the House of Commons, and the House of 
Commons is to decide upon the amoimt of salary I am 
to give to my seivants, then the pierogatives of the 
Clown will m reality pass to the people, and the mo- 
naichy cannot exist” The mimsteis yielded to this 
lemonstiance, and mduced the House of Commons to 
lestore the Civil List to the amount originally proposed ^ 
Cjvii List The Civil List of Queen Victoria was settled on the 
same piinciples as that of WiUiam TV , and amounted 
to 385,000/ • the only material vaiiation being that ni 
heu of the Pension List of 75,000/, her Majesty was 
empowered to grant pensions annually to the extent 
of 1,200/ The Crown was thus finally lestncted to a 
defimte anmuty for the support of its dignity, and foi 
the personal comfort of the soveieign ® 

No datts It maybe added, as at once a pi oof of the wisdom of 
Cwfi Lut ftiese ariangements, and of the improved admimstiation 
sovereigns, that neither m the reign of Hei 
leigns MostGiaciousMajesty, norm the leigns of Geoige IV 
and William IV, has any apphcation been made to 
Paihameiit foi the discharge of debts upon the Gml 
List^ 

Importance Wilde the Civil Li&t lias been dimuushed in amount, 

or renevmg 

^ Hepoxt on the Civil List Ac- ^ Hansard’s Debates, Xixiv 137, 
counts, March. 21at, 1831 a seq 

’ Hoebuck’s Hisi of the Whig * Hep 1837-8, on the Civil List 
Ministry, iu iBO, Hansard’s Da- 
hates, 3id Sea-,, 111 , 959 
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Its relief ffom chaiges witli wliicli it had foimeily been Civii List 
mcumbeied has placed it beyond the reach of tni&con- 
structiou The Oi own i epudiates the indirect influences '-Liuges 
exercised in foimer leigns, and is free from imputations 
of coriuptiou And the contmual increase of the civil 
chaiges of the Government, which was formerly a 
repioach to the Crown, is now a matter for winch the 
House of Commons is alone resjionsible In this, as m 
othei examples of constitutional progress, apparent 
encroachments upon the Ciown have but added to its 
tiue dignity, and conciliated, moie than ever, the confi- 
dence and afiections of the people 

Until the accession of her Majesty, every previous Eo^enuei 
soveieign of her royal house had also enjoyed the 
leveiiiie of the Kingdom of Hanovei, which was now 
detached fr’om the Crown of England Former sove- 
leigns had also inheiited considerable personal property 
from their predecessors but her Majesty succeeded 
to none whatever The Crown, however, still retains Duties of 
the revenues of the Duchies of Lancaster and Corn- 
wall The former are the property of the rcignmg 
sovereign , the latter the independent inheritance of 
the Pimce of "Wales, as Duke of Cornwall The estates 
of both these duchies have been largely augmented by 
judicious management, and by \igilant attention to 
the interests of the Ciown 

At the commencement of her Majesty’s reign, the gross EeTenue of 
levenue of the Duchy of Lancaster amoimted to 23,038/ , 
and the charges to 14,126/ , leavmg a net revenue of no 
more than 8,012/ In 1859 the gross revenue had in- 
creased to 45,436/, and the net revenue to 31,349/, of 
winch 25,000/ were paid to her Majesty’s Privy Purse ^ 

"Wlien George, Prince of Wales came of age in 1783, tha Duohy 
1 Pail Papeis, 1837-8, (COC) , 1800, (98) 
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the lucome of tlie Duchy of Cornwall was less than 
13,000/ a year On the accessionof her Majesty the gross 
income was 28,456/, and the payments were 12,670/, 
leaving a net income of 15,786/ In 1859, the gross 
income had mci eased to 63,704/, and the net revenue 
to 50,777/ , of which no less than 40,785/ were paid over 
to the trustees and tieasuier of his Koyal Highness the 


Private 
property of 
the ioie- 


Prince of Wales ^ And out of this ample revenue, accii- 
mulationb exceeding half a milhon, aie said to have been 
invested for the future benefit of his Eoyal Highness 
In addition to these pubhc revenues, the rights of the 
Crown to its own private piopeity have been seemed 
The ahenation of the land revenues of the Crown having 
been lestrained by the 1st Anne, a doubt subsequently 
arose, whether the restrictions of that Act extended 


to the private property of the sovereign, acquired by 
purchase, gift oi devise, or by descent, from persons not 
being kings oi queens of the leahn But such restric- 
tions being Avithout auy coloiu of justice, an Act was 
passed, in 1800, declainig that property so acqimed, 
could be disposed of hke the pioperty of subjects ^ On 
the accession of Gcoige IV , however, doubts were sug- 
gested whether this Act apphed to property acqiuied, 
by the leigmng sovei eigu, before he had succeeded to the 
tlu’one, which were set at rest by statute in 1823.^ 
Provision Wlule the Oivd lost has been ample for the support of 

the personal digmty of the Crown, Parham ent has also 
fiiniiy provided hberally for the maintenance of the various 
members of the royal family A separate anumty to 
the Queen Consoit, with a large dowry m case of the 
death of the kmg, — annmties to the brothers, sisters, 


iPad Papeia, 1837-8, (GG6) , 
1800, (13) 

“ 39 & 40 Geo. Ill c 88 


® 4 Geo rV c. 18 , Hansard’s 
Hobatos, 2nd Ser^ vui. 609, 661 
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and other relatives of his Majesty, — estabhshments for 
each of his children on coming of age, and even allow- 
ances for then education and mamtenance, — marriage 
portions for princesses of the royal house, — such are 
the claims which have been made upon the hberahty of 
Parhament, m addition to the Oivd List To these must 
be added, in the reign of George HE., the debts of the 
Prmce of Wales 

The prmce came of age m 1783, — a time ill- Debts of 
siuted for heavy demands upon the pubhc purse of wS? 
The people were still suffering under the accumulated 
burthens of the American War , and the abuses of the 
Civil List had recently undergone a rude exposure. 

But the prince’s Whig hiends m the Ooahtion Muns- 
try, oveilookiug these considerations, proposed a settle- 
ment of 100,000^ a year They were glad to have this 
oppoitumty of strengthenmg tlieir pohtical connection 
with the lieir-apparent. But the kmg was more sensib] e 
than they, of the objections to such a proposal at that 
time , and bemg tenacious of his own power, — ^lovmg his 
son but htde, and hating his mipisters very much, — he 
dechned an arrangement wliich%ould have secured the 
mdependence of the prmce, and drawn hun stdl more 
closely to the party most obnoxious to himself He 
agreed, therefore, to make the prmce an allowance of 
50,000Z a year out of his CivilList, which had ah-eady 
proved unequal to his own expenditure, and hunted Ins 
demand upon Parhament to an outfit of 60,000^^ To 
a prudent prince such an allowance would have been 
ample; to the spendthrift and the gamester it was a 
pittance The prmce was soon m difficulties , and his 
“ debts of honour” to the blacklegs of Newmarket, and 

1 26tli June, 1783 , Pail Hist xxiu Times of Pox, u 8 , Lord Auck- 
1030, Lord J, Russell’s Life and land’s Oor,i 64. 

VOL I P 
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tlie income of the Duchy of Cornwall was less than 
13,000/ a yeai On the accession of her Majesty the gioss 
income was 28,456/, and the payments weie 12,670/, 
leavmg a net income of 15,780/ In 1859, the gioss 
mcome had increased to 63,704/., and the net levenne 
to 50,777/ , of which no le&s than 40,785/ weiepaid ovei 
to the tiustees and treasuier of Ins Eoyal Highness the 
Pi nice of Wales ^ And out of this ample revenue, accu- 
mulations exceeding half a nulhoii, are said to have been 
invested for the futme benefit of his Eoyal Highness 
In addition to these jiubhc revenues, the rights of the 
Crown to its own private property have been seemed 
The aheiiation of the land levenues of the Crown having 
been lestramed by the 1st Anne, a doubt subsequently 
aiose, whether the restiictions of that Act extended 
to the private property of the sovereign, acquned by 
piu chase, gift or devise, or by descent, from persons not 
being kings oi queens of the realm But such lestiic- 
tions being ivithouL any coloiu of justice, an Act was 
passed, m 1800, declaring that property so acqimed, 
could be disposed of like the property of subjects ^ On 
the accession of George IV , however, doubts were sug- 
gested whether this Act apphed to property acqmred, 
by the leigniug soveieign,before he had succeeded to the 
throne, which were set at rest by statute in 1823 = 

Wlule the Civil last has been ample for the support of 
the personal digmty of the Crown, Paihament has also 
provided hbeiaUy for the mamtenauce of the vaiious 
members of the royal family A separate annmty to 
the Queen Consort, with a large dowry in case of the 
death of the king, — annuities to the bi others, sisters, 


^ Pud Papers, 1837-8, (606) ; 
1860, (IS) > ^ J7 

*89&40Geo HI. o 88 


3 4 Geo IV c 
Debates, 2nd Sei , 


18 , Ilaiisard’s 
■nn 600, 661 
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and other relatives of ins Majesty, — estabhsliments for 
each, of his chdclren on coming of age, and even allow- 
ances for their education and mamtenance, — marriage 
portions for pnncesses of the royal house, — such are 
the claims which have been made upon the hberahty of 
Parhament, m addition to the Civil last To these must 
be added, in the reign of George IH., the debts of the 
Prmce of Wales 

The pimce came of age in 1783, — a time lQ- Debts of 
suited for heavy demands upon the pubhc purse 
The people weie still suffermg imder the accumulated 
burthens of the American War , and the abuses of the 
Civil List had recently undergone a rude exposure 
But the prince’s Whig friends m the Coahtion Mmis- 
tiy, oveiioolcmg these considerations, proposed a settle- 
ment ofl00,000Z a year They were glad to have this 
opportumty of strengthenmg their pohtical connection 
with the heir-apparent But the hmg was more sensibl e 
than they, of the objections to such a proposal at that 
time , and bemg tenacious of his own power, — ^lovmg his 
son but httle, and hatmg his ministers very much, — he 
dechned an arrangement which would have secured the 
mdependence of the prmce, and drawn him still more 
closely to the party most obnoxious to liimsclf He 
agreed, therefore, to make the pimce an allowance of 
50,000/ a year out of his Chvillast, which had already 
pioved unequal to his own espenditiue, and hmited Ins 
demand upon Parhament to an outfit of 60,000/ ^ To 
a prudent prmce such an allowance would have been 
ample, to the spendthiift and the gamester it was a 
pittance The pnnce was soon m difficulties , and his 
“ debts of honour” to the blacklegs of Newmarket, and 

^ 26tli June, 1783, Pail Hist xxiu Times of Fox, u 8,LoidAucl:- 
1080 , Loid J, Eussell’s Life and land’s Ooi , i. 64 
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the sharpers of St, James’s, left little for the payment of 
the royal tradesmen On the revision of the Civil List 
m 1786, another effoit was made by thepimce’s ftiends 
to obtain foi him a more hberal settlement , but Mr Pitt 
was cold, and the king mexoiable The prince broke 
lip his estabhshment, yet faded to pay his debts 

111 1787 his affiuis had become desperate, when the 
hen-ajipaicnt was saved from imn by the friendly mter- 
vention of a London aldeiman Mi' Alderman JSTewn- 
ham having given notice, in the House of Commons, of 
an addiess to the king on the subject of the pimce’s 
debts, and being suppoited by the ftiends of his Eoyal 
Highness, the king thought it better to aiiange a com- 
promise Tins resulted m the addition of 10,000^. a year 
to the income of the prmce out of the Civd List , and 
the voting of 161,000^ for the payment of his debts, 
and 20,000^ foi the buddmgs at Carlton House ^ Ho 
less than 03,700^ were afterwards granted by Paiha- 
ment, at different times, foi the completion of this costly 
palace^, which, after being the scene of tinsel splendour 
and bad taste foi httle moie than twenty-five years, 
was rased to the giound to make room for metiopohtan 
improvements 

The kmg assured the House of Commons that the 
prmce had propnsed to confine his future expenses 
withm his mcome , yet so httle were these good mten- 
tions earned out, that m 1702 lus Eoyal Highness 
confessed to Loid Malmesbury that his debts then 
amomited to 370,000P In 1795 they had mcreased to 
the extraoidinary sum of 650,000f , when he was extri- 
cated from these embarrassments, by Ins dl-fated mar- 


m 1789, S,600Z m 

a Life of Pitt, 1791, and 27,600? m 1796. 

AT I atV AUckknd’s Goi,, 1 , » Loid Mtdmeslniry’s Cox ii. 416, 

416,417, ^ 418 J , 
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riage with. Caroline of Brunswick. To propose a grant 
for the payment of these debts, was out of the questiop. , 
but an additional anmuty of 65,000^ was settled upon 
him, of which nearly the whole was appropriated, foi 
many years, to the gradual discharge of his mcum- 
brances ^ These were ultimately paid off, and the spend- 
thiift prmce, — though stdl fondof buildmgand enlarging 
palaces at the pubhc expense, — learned, m his old age, to 
husband his own resomces, with the caution of a miser 
Parliament has smce cheeifuUy granted every siutable 
provision for members of the royal family but its hbe- 
rahty has not been discredited by any huther apphca- 
tion for the payment of their debts 

W e have seen that the income arising from the land Misma- 
revenues of the Crown was sin lendeied to the state, by "f thTiaml 
George m. in exchange for a Civil List ; but for a long f 
time the state was deprived, by mismanagement, of the tto puLiio, 
greater part of the benefit to winch it was entitled 
Leases were improvidently, if not coriuptly, granted, — 
often without any survey of the property, and even 
without a copy or counterpart of the lease bemg re- 
tamed by the Surveyor-General, on behalf of the Crown ■ 
renewals were conceded at the pleasure of the tenants , 
while extravagant fees, payable at pubhc offices, instead 
of bemg charged to the tenants, weie deducted from 
the fines, and became a grievous burthen upon the 
revenues of the Crown, At least seven-eighths of the 
value of the land were received m the shape of fines, 
and one-eighth only m rent ; and these fines, again, 
were computed at high rates of interest by which the 
payments to the Crown were further diminished. 

Encroachments and waste were permitted upon the 
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royal demesnes, with scarcely a check Such mis- 
management, howevei, was not clue to any want of 
officeis, appointed to guaid the pubhc interests On 
the contiary, them veiynumber served to facditate frauds 
and evasions Instead of being a check upon one 
another, these officeis acted independently ; and them 
ignoiance, incapacity, and neglect went far to rum 
the piopeity under their charge As an illustration of 
the system it may be stated, that the land-tax was fre- 
quently allowed twice over to lessees ; from winch enor 
alone, a loss was sustamed of upwards of fifteen hundred 
poimds a year Even without mismanagement, the wide 
chspeision of the estates of the Oiown multiphed the 
charges of superintendence and administration. 

From these vaiious causes the noble estates of the 
Crown, for the first twenty-five years of the reign of 
Geoige ni produced an average net revenue httle ex- 
ceeding six thousand pounds a year ^ Some of these 
abuses were exposed by Mr Burke in 1780, who sug- 
gested as a remedy, a general sale of the Crown lands ^ 
In 1786 the kmg sent a message to Parhament, by 
the advice of Mr Pitt, recommending an inqmiy into 
the condition of the woods, forests, and land revenues 
of the Crown, and a commission was accordingly ap- 
pointed by Act, to make that inquiry, and to suggest 
improvements m the system of management ® The re- 
commendations of tins commission led to the passmg of 
an Act m 1794:, by wbich an improved admmistration of 
the land levennes was mtroduced^, and means weie 
taken for making them more productive. This com- 
mission had leported that, m their opimon, the estates 

' Eepotts of OojnmissioBeiB of “ Pari. Hist xti 26 
Inquiry mto the Woods, Forests, ^ Ibid xxn 186,202 
and Land Kevenues, under Act 2C * 84 Gteo DI. c 75 
Geo III. c. 87. 
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which had hitherto yielded so insignificant a revenue 
might, imder imjiroved management, eventually produce 
no less than 40O,OOOZ a year Existing interests post- 
poned for a time the realisation of so sangume an 
estimate • but m 1798 the Ciown lands were valued 
at 201,250Z a year’ : in 1812 they were valued at 
283,160Z.^ m 1820 they actually yielded 114,852Z , m 
1830, they produced 373,7701 , andmthe year ending 
31st March, 1860, they returned an mcome of 416,530Z® 

But when the laud revenues of the Crown were at Appropm- 
length becommg nearly an eqmvalent for the Civil List, pro^efae'^of 
a considerable proportion of the mcome was still 
diverted from the Exchequer The land levenues, and 
the woods and forests, were oiigmally managed, each 
by a Smweyor-Greneral , but m 1810 the functions of 
these two offices were combmed m a Commission of 
Woods, Eoi ests, and Land Eevenues ^ Inl832the super- 
mtendence of pubho works was added to the duties of 
this commission® , when it soon became evident that what 
they received with one hand, they were too ready to 
pay over to the other The revenue derived from the 
property of the Crown, was apphed with too much 
facihty, to the execution of pubhc works and improve- 
ments the Exchequer was deprived of the funds which 
were due to it, in exchange for die Civil List , and Par- 
liament was demed its proper control over an important 
branch of the pubhc expenditme To aire&t this evil 
another admimstrative change was necessary, and in 
1851 the departments of Woods and Forests and of 
Pubhc Works were agam entirely separated ® Hence, 
whatever may be the net proceeds of the property of 

1 Eeport of Suiyeyoi-Genei'aJ, ^ Emanee Accounts, 1860. 

Com Joiim Lui. 187 * 60 Geo III c 66 

* 1st Beport of Comm of Woods ^ 2 & 3 Will IV c 1, 

and Forests, 1812 * 14 & 16 Vict c 41, 
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the OroTm, they form part of the pubhc revenue ; and 
whatever sums may be needed for pubhc works, are voted 
by Paihament out of the geneialmcome of the state 
CiTii Li&t A very jmjioitant part of the expenditure of the Civil 
List has been caused, m every reign but the present, by 
the payment of pensions The giant of pensions by the 
Crown lias so often been the subject of pohtical discussion, 
that a brief explanation of the law and usage by which 
they weie granted, and the funds from which they were 
payable, will not be devoid of constitutional mterest 
uoufiipou Queen Anne, the Crown had 

grants of exeicised the light of chargmg its hereditary revenues 

pensions ", ° , , , , , 

charged 'w^tli pensions and amiiuties , and it had been held that 
li3.d powei, in law, to bmd his successors ^ 
But on the accession of Queen Anne, m 1701, when 
ahenations of crown lauds were for the first tune re- 
stiamed by Paihament^, it was also provided that no 
j)oi tion of the hereditary revenues ® could be ahenated 
foi any teim, lougei tlian the hfe of the leigiung kmg ^ 
n™iiorech- ^^owevei, being passed befoie the union with 

Scotland, did not extend to the hereditary revenues 
of the Scottish ciown Noi was any similar Act passed 
m the Paihament of Ireland, restraining grants from 
the hereditary revenues of Ireland neither did the Act 
of Anne extend to the 4^ pci cent duties Subsequently 
to this Act, pensions on the heiechtaxy revenues of 
the Crmvn m England could only bo granted durmg 
the hfe of the reigumg sovereign , but weie practi- 
cally re-granted at the commencement of every reign 
But pensions cliarged on the hereditary revenues of 


I State liquoid, the poat-offioe, flist-fiiuts 
■s'q'J teutLs, anes on write, post fines, 

B Ti] P P Leenses, sfierilTa’ piooessea 

compositions, and sefzmes of 
* wereUiese thehere- uncustomed and piohibited goods, 
ditary duties on beer, ale, or other 1 Anne, st if o 7. ® 
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Scotland and Ii eland, and on the 4^ pei cent duties, 
contniued to be granted for the hves of the grantees 

On the accession of George HE , the larger branches of Pensions on 
the hereditary revenues of the Crown in England being List of 
surrendeied in exchange for a fixed Civil last, the pen- 
sions which had previously been paid out of the he- 
reditary revenues, were hencefoith paid out of the Cfvil 
List There was no hmit to the amount of the pensions 
so long as the Civil last could meet the demand , and no 
prmciple by which the grant of them was regulated, 
but the discretion of the Ciown and its advisers 

No branch of the public expenditme was legarded Jealosy of 
with so much jealousy, as that aiismg out of the ume- ^n^L^'t 
stricted powei of granting pensions by the Ciown Not 
only did it involve a serious pubhc burthen, — ^bemg one 
of the principal causes of the Civil last debts, — but 
it mcreased the influence of the Crown, and impaired 
the mdependence of Parhament Mr, Burke, m brmg- 
mg forward his scheme of economical reform m 1780, 
dwelt much on the excessive amount of the Pension 
last, and the absence of proper regulations , and par- 
ticularly adveitedto a custom which then pi evaded, of 
grantmg pensions on a private hst, durmg pleasure, by 
which dangerous corruption might be piactised Mi 
Burke pioposed that the Enghsh Pension List should be 
gradually leduced to 60,000i! , and that pensions should 
be lestiicted to the reward of merit, and “real pubhc 
charity ; ” extraorchnary cases being m future pro- 
vided for by an address of either house of Parhament. 

By the Civd List Act of the Eocldngham admims- EestriLhon 
tration m 1782 b the power of grantmg pensions was 
considerably himted It was provided that untd the ^ 
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Peiislou Inst should be reduced to 90,000Z, no jiension 
above 3001 a year should be gianted that the whole 
amount of pensions bestowed in any year should not 
exceed 6001 , a hst of which was directed to be laid 
before Paihament , that the entire Pension List should 
afterwards be lestiicted to 95,000Z , and that no 
pension to any one person should exceed 1200? This 
Act fully lecogmsed the piinciples of Mr Buike’s plan , 
it affirmed almost in his very words, that by the usage 
of granting secret pensions durmg pleasuie, “ secret and 
dangerous corruption may hereafter be practised and 
it directed that m future all pensions should be paid at 
the Exchequer It further acknowledged the principle 
that pensions ought to be granted for two causes only , 
— VIZ. as a royal bounty for persons in distress, or as a 
lewaid for desert > 

So far, theiefoie, the Enghsh Pension List was regu- 
lated, and made subject to Paihaineiitary contiol Put 
the Cl own stdl retained ample means, from other souices, 
of rewaidmg pohtical or personal services The here- 
chtaiy levenues of the Crown, ui Ireland, amounting to 
the net sum of 275,102?, weie stdl at the sole disposal 
of the Crown, and were even ahenable, so as to bmd 
future sovereigns It is natural that this convement 
fimd shoidd have been largely charged with pensions 
They had been granted in every form, — durmg the plea- 
sure of the Crown, — for the life of the sovereign, — for 
terms of years, — for the hie of the grantee, — and for 
several hvesm bemg, or m reversion As there was no 
control whatever over such grants, the Pension List was 
contmuahymereasmg Complaints had long been made 
of the recHess prochgahty of the Crown m bestowing 
pensions ; and so far back as 1757, the Lush House of 
Commons had unammously resolved “ that the grantuig 
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of so much of the pubhc revenue m pensions is an im- 
proviclent disposition of the revenue, an mjury to the 
Crown, and detrimental to the people ” Yet the Pension 
List, whichml757had amounted to 4:(>,000Z ,was trebled 
in the first thirty years of George IH ; and, in 1793, 
had reached the prodigious sum of 124,000Z ‘But the 
abuse had now woiked itself out, and could be tolerated 
no longer. ■ In that year, therefore, the Government 
itself pioposed a change, which was readily adopted by 
the Irish Parhament * The hereditary revenues were 
surrendeied m Ireland, — as they had previously 
been surrendered m England, — in exchange for a fixed 
Civil List of 145,000^, exclusive of pensions , and 
a Pension List of 124,000^ , to be reduced to 80,000Z 
Meanwliile the Ciown was restramed horn grantirig 
pensions m any one year exceedmg 1200Z but still 
retamed and exercised the power of granting pen- 
sions for hfe, and m reversion It was not until 1813 
that the Lish Pension List was reduced to 80,000Z , as 
contemplated by this Act On the accession of George 
IV, this last was further reduced to 60,000^ no 
grants exceedmg 1200Z m one year, bemg permitted 
until that reduction had been effected ^ 

The hereditary revenues of the Ciown, m Scotland, Scotch Pen- 
remained exempt from parhamentary control imtil 1810 
At that time, the pensions chaiged upon them amounted 
to 39,000Z It was then arranged by Parhament that 
no amount greater than 800Z should be granted m any 
One year, imtil the pensions had been reduced to 
25,0007 , and that no pension exceeding 300Z a year 
should be given to any one person ® 

There was stfil one fund left beyond the control of Pensions on 

the 4 ^ per 

' 33 Gfeo in c 34 (Ireland) 

» 1 Geo. IV c 1. s, 10. 


» 60 Geo in. 0 111. 
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Pailiament, and of couise amply diarged with pensions 
The 4 1 per cent duties were not surrendered imtil 1830, 
when Widin.ni IV gave up his own hfe mterest in them . 
the pensions previously granted being still payable by 
the state 

ConsoiKia- At this tuue, the three pension bats of England, 
Pension Scotland, and Ireland, were consolidated , and the entii e 
Lists Pension last for the Umted Kingdom was reduced 

horn 145, 750^ to 75,000^ ; the remainder of the pen- 
sions bemg charged upon the Consohdated Eund. 
Eegtdation EmaHy, on the accession of her present Majesty, 
ffii 837 °“^ the light of the Crown to grant pensions was le- 
. stncted to 1200Z a year Such pensions were now con- 
fined, according to the terms of a resolution of the 
House of Commons of the 18th Feb 1834, to “such 
persons as have just claims on the royal beneficence, 
or who, by their personal services to the Crown, by the 
peiformance of duties to the pubhc, oi by then useful 
discoveiies in science and attainments in hteiatuie and 
the arts, have meiited the gracious consideration of 
then sovereign, and the gratitude of their coimtry At 
the same tune an mquny was directed, by the House of 
Commons to be made mto the emstmg Pension List, 
whidi resulted m the voluntary smrender of some pen- 
sions, and the suspension or chscontmuance of others ^ 
The pensions thus reduced in amount, and subjected 
to proper regulation, have smce been beyond the reach 
of constitutional jealousy They no longer afford the 
means of corruption, — they add little to the influence of 
the Crown, — ^they impose a tnfling burthen on the people, 
— and the names of those who receive the royal bounty, 
are generally such as to command respect and sympathy 

’1 Yiot c. 3 ; Keport on CiTil • Report on Pensions, 24tli July, 
List^ Dec. BA, 1887 1838. 
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Sucli being the pecuniary relations of the Crown 
and royal family to Parliament, let us take a brief 
review of the relations of the loyal family to the reign- 
ing sovereign 

Among the prerogatives of the Crown is to be 
reckoned a more than parental authority over the 
royal family, and, m 1772, the kmg sought, the aid 
of Paihament in enlargmg his poweis The Duke of 
Gloucester had been married for several years to the 
Countess Dowagei of Waldegrave but had not pub- 
hcly acknowledged her as his consoit, nor had she 
assumed his title ^ At court she was neithei recog- 
msed as his wife, nor discountenanced as Ins mistress 
but held an equivocal position between these two cha- 
racters 

But m the autumn of 1771, anothei of the king’s 
brothers, the Duke of Cumberland, announced to the 
kmg his marriage with Mrs. Horton, whom he at once 
called Duchess of Cumberland By a singular comci- 
dence, his bride was a daughter of Lord Lnham, and 
a sister of the famous Colonel LiittreU, whom the court 
party had put mto Wdkes’s seat for Middlesex The 
mortification of the kmg, was only to be equalled by 
the mahcious triumph of Wilkes The family winch 
had been made the instrument of his oppression, had 
now brought shame upon the king® The Duke and 
Duchess were not only forbidden to appear at court 
themselves but their society was mterdicted to all who 
desired to be admitted to the palace® At first the 
king was not without hope that the validity of the 

^ Walpole’s Mem , ui 402, 408 ofWiUres, tliftl*new revenge always 
^ Walpole says, “ Could pumsli- presented itself to him when 1 ib was 
ment be moie severe tban to be sunk to the lowest ebb ! ” — Mem, 
thus Bcomged by tbeir own instru- iv 366 
ment P And bow smgular the fate ^ Hid 362, 


POTOTS of 
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royal fa- 
mily 


Mannge 
of the 
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Of the 
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maraage miglit Tdg questioned It had been solemnised 
mthout the usual formahties prescribed by the law 
but the royal family had been excepted from Lord 
Hardwicke’s Marriage Act, by the express command of 
Geoige H., who would not allow restraints, mtended 
only for his subjects, to be imposed upon his own family ' 
Such restramts might now have postponed, oi even pre- 
vented this hateful maniage. TJie aUiance of the Duke 
of Cumberland with a subject, was followed by the pubhc 
avowal of his marriage by the Duke of Gloucester, 
whose wife’s position would have been seriously com- 
piomi&ed by any longer concealment 

The kmg was now resolved to impose such restiic- 
tions upon future marriages m his own family, as 
had never been contemplated for his subjects And, 
m truth, if aUiances with persons not of royal blood 
weie to be pi evented, the king and his brothers had 
given proof enough of the dangers to which princes 
aie exposed In his youth the kmg had been himself 
m love with Lady Sarah Lennox® the Duke of Yoik 
had been attached to Lady Mary Coke , and now his 
Majesty was deplormg the mainagcs of his brothers 
King’s The prerogative claimed by the Ciown, m matters 
coucermng the royal family, was already considerable 
oki&en jj3, 1718 , Kmg George I , when m open enmity with 
his son, the Prmce of Wales, mamtamed that he had 
power, by virtue of his prerogative, to direct the educa- 
tion of his grandchildren, and even to dispose of them 
111 marnage, to the exclusion of the parental authority 

* Walpole’s Mem, iv, 369 she bioke hei leg while out ndmg, 

*Mr, GreuTille lelates m his aad dunag hei absence, the 
Diary, that the long actually pio- match was prevented, byrepiesenta- 
posed to mairy her, aajd that her tions that she contmiiSd her inter- 
engagament -with Lord Newbottle eoruse with Lord Newbottle — 
was consequently broken off but Grmv I’apers, iv 200 
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of the piiuce A question was submitted to the judges ; 
and ten out of the twelve, led by Lord Chief Justice 
Paiker, afterwards Lord Macclesfield, decided mfavtuu 
of the king’s claim ^ Even the two dissentient judges, 
wlio were of opinion that the education of the king’s 
giandchildren belonged to then father, yet held, “that 
the care and approbation of then mainages, when 
grown up, belong to the king of this realm.” ^ 

It was now proposed to enlarge this prerogative, and EoyaiMtir- 
extend the king’s powers, by the aiithoiity of the law 
On the 20th Eebiuaiy, 1772, a message from the kmg 
was dehvered to both Houses of Paxhament, stating that 
he was desnous “ that the light of approvmg aU mainages 
in the royal family (which ever has belonged to the 
kmgs of tins lealin, as a matter of pubhc concern) may 
be made effectual , ” and recommendmg to then con- 
sideiation the expediency of guaiding “ the descendants 
of his late Majesty George H ” (other than the issue of 
pnncesses mamed mto foieign families), from marrying 
without the approbation of the kmg 

On the followmg day, the Eoyal Marriage Bill was prei'oga- 
piesented to the House of Lords Tlie preamble affiimed 
the prerogative, as claimed m the message, to its fullest gard to 
extent, and the wisdom and expediency of the king ’s mges.™^' 
recommendation The biU piovided that no descendant 
of George H (except the issue of pmicesses mamed 
into foreign families) should be capable of contractmg 
matrimony, without the king’s previous consent, sigm- 
fied imder his sign-manual, and declared m council ; 
and that any mamage contracted without such consent, 
should be nidi and void There was a proviso, how- 
ever, — ^which it seems had not been contemplated, 

^ St Ti XV 1196 Loid Oamp- ® St Ti xv, 1226. 

Lell’s Lives, IV p 621, 
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wliett tlie message was delivered, — enabkiig members 
of tlie royal family above twenty-five years of age, to 
marry witbont the kmg’s consent, after havmg given 
twelve months’ previous notice to the Pi ivy Council, 
unless m the mean time, both Houses of Parhament 
should signify them disapprobation of the marriage. 
This concession, it is said, was caused by the lesigua- 
tion of Mr Pox, who mtended to oppose the measure, 
and by the disappiobation of some of the adviseis of the 
Crown.^ It was also provided that any person solem- 
nising, or assistmg, or being present at the celebiation 
of such prohibited mairiages, should mcui the penalties 
of pr^mumxe 

This was unquestionably the kmg’s own measure, 
and was leluctantly adopted by his mmisters His 
views of preiogative were exalted ; and m his own 
family at least, he was resolved that his authoiity 
should be supieme The absolute contiol which he 
now sought for, over members of his family of full 
age, was not a httle startling Pmst, as to his claim 
of prerogative Had it ever yet been asseited to the 
same extent? It had been lecogmsed by the “ giand 
opinion” — as it was called, — of the judges m 1718 , so 
far as regarded the kmg’s grandchdclren, but no farther , 
and it IS impossible to read the arguments of the 
judges m that case, without bemg impressed with the 
slender grounds, strained constiuctions of lalv and pre- 
cedent, and far-fetched views of expediency, upon which 
then conclusion was founded As a matter of state 
policy. It may be necessary that the kmg should be 
empowered to negotiate alhances for the royal family, 
and foi that purpose should have more than parental 


\Fox’ 8 Mem, i..76 (H IValpole.) 
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autlionty But the piesent daim extended to brotliers 
of whatevei age, — to uncles, and to cousins So com- 
prehensive a claim could not be at once admitted 
This question, therefore, was put to the judges . “ is the Question to 
king entrusted by law with the care and approbation 
of the marriages of the descendants of his late Majesty 
George II., othei than his present Majesty’s own chil- 
chen, diu'ing their mmoiities?” As this question 
extended to all descendants of Geoige II, whether 
within this kingdom or not, nme judges imammous- 
ly ,jg,n&weied it in the negative ; and to another 
question, more restricted, they rephed, “that thq 
care and approbation of the mariiages of the king’s 
children and giandchildren, and of the presumptive 
hen to the Crown (othei than the issue of prmcesses 
mained mto foicign famihes) do belong to the kmgs 
of this lealm , but to what othei branches of the royal 
family such care and approbation extend, we do not 
find precisely determmed.”^ It was plam that the 
biU declared the prerogative to be much more exten- 
sive, than that allowed by the judges Yet m spite 
of their opimon, the Lord Chancellor, Loid Apsley, 
with an effiontery worthy of Lord Thiudow, said that 
“ he would defend every clause, every sentence, every 
word, every syllable, and eveiy letter ” m the biH , 
and “would not consent to any amendment whatso- 
ever I ” The prerogative, he asserted, was founded m 
its “ importance to the state . ” an argument which 
might be extended to any other power claimed by the 
Crown, on the same ground. 

The arbitrary character of the bijl was conspicuous Aiktri^ 
It might be reasonable to prescnbe-'certgin Yules for the ofawlct 


Pml Hist, xvu. 387 
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marriage of the royal family, as that they should 
not marry a subject, — a Eoman Oathohc, — or the 
member of any loyal house at war with this country, 
without the consent of the kuig but to presciibe no 
iide at all save the absolute will of the kmg himself, 
was a violation of aU sound principles of legislation 
Again, to extend the mniority of prmces and prin- 
cesses to twenty-five, created a harsh exception to^the 
general law, m regard to marriages ^ The prolnbition 
of a mamage might continue until the age of twenty- 
six, and leqiuied nothmg but the vote of a P^Ea- 
^ent subseivient to the Crown, to render it perpetual , 
and this not by vntue of any general piinciple of law 
— human or divme, — but by the arbitrary will of a 
superior power 

But the personal -will of the king triumphed over 
all opposition, whether of argument or numbers , and 
he was imj)lacable agamst those who opposed it ® The 
bill was passed lapidly tlmough the House of Lords , 
though not without one protest, signed by fourteen 
peers, and another signed by seven, ui which the most 
matenal objections to the measure were concisely ex- 
pressed. Bi the Commons the bfil met with a more 
stremions and protracted opposition —the Lords’ Jour- 
nals were sekrehed for the opinion of the judges, — and 
the most senous aiguments agamst the measure were 


* A aqiiiT) appeared m anewer to 
the objection that a piiace might 
ascend the thione at eighteen, yet 
might not many till twenty-five 
“Quoth Tom to Dick, — 'Thou ait a 
And little Imow’st of life [fool, 
Alas I 'tis easier fai to rule 
A kingdom, than a wife ’ ” — 

Fail BM icvii 407. 
“ Fox’s Mem. i 76, Lord Chat- 


ham said of the Bill, “the dootilne 
of the Eoyal Mamage Bill is cei- 
tomly new-fangled and impudent, 
and the extent of the poweia given 
wanton and tyiannical ,” — Letter to 
Laid Shelburne, Apiil 3id, 1772, 
OoiT iv 208 

Horace Walpole said, “Nevei was 
anActpassed agamstwhichso much, 
and foi which so little was said’’— 
Fox’s Mem, i. 81, 
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ably and learnedly discussed. But it was still earned 
with a high hand The doors of the House iveie closed 
against all stiangeis, — peeis in vam sought admission 
below the bar, — and the Groveininent even went so far 
as to lefnse the pimting of the biU, and supported then 
refusal by a large majority Ho amendment was suf- 
fered to be made, except one of pedantic form, sug- 
gested by the speaker, that the kuig’s consent to a 
inariiage should be signified under the greal seal , and 
on the 24th March the biU was passed Attempts 
have since been made, without success, to repeal tins 
law \ and to evade its provisions , but it has been 
inflexibly mamtained 

Li 1785 the Prmce of Wales contracted a clandes- Sooretmai- 
tine maiiiage with Mis Fitzheibert, a Eoinan Catholic 
His man rage bemg without the kmg’s consent, and 
consequently invahd, the prmcely hbeitme ventured to 
satisfy the sciuples of his paramour, and to mdulge 
his own passions ; while he was released fiom the 
sacred obhgations of the marriage tie, and saved fiom 
the foifeiture of his succession to the Crown, which would 
liave been the legal consequence of a vahd marriage 
with a Eoman Catholic Even his pretended maiiiage, 
though void m law, would have raised embarrassmg 
doubts and discussions concerning the penal provisions 
of the Bdl of Eights, and, if confessed, would un- 
doubtedly have exposed him to obloquy and disci edit 
The pimce, therefore, demed the fact of his marriage , 
and made his best fi:iend the unconscious mstrument 
of this falsehood and deception ^ 

1 By Loid Holland, in 1830 , tlie Pimee, Dec lOtL, 1786, dis- 
Hansaid’s Deliates, Neiv Sei , i suading has Royal Highness fiom 
1099 the maniage — Fqv'sMcw. u 278, 

* Pail Hist xxn 1070 See an 284,287 — ^The piince confessed hia 
excellent lettei fiom Mi. Fox to inniiiage to Load Hiey , Ihd, 289. 

VOL I. Q 
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MarrwgGf Tile DiiliG of SiLSStix WES tiriCG maiiiccl without the 
otSu&aes consent of the Ciowu , fust, iii 1798, to Lady Augusta 
Mniiay, and, latei in life, to Lady Cecilia Undei- 
wood Hi& fiibt niainage having been solemnised 
abioad, a question was laised whether it was rendeied 
in\ahd by the Eoyal Maiiiage Act It was again cele- 
bi ated in England, wlieie it was unquestionably lUegal 

Tlie lang immediately dnected a smt of nidhty of 
inaiiiage to be commenced by his pioctor, and it was 
adjudged by the Oouit ol Aiclies, that the marriage was 
absolutely null and void ^ 

In 1831 the law officeis of the Ciown were considted 
by the government as to the vahdity of this marriage , 
and then' opmions conliimed the judgment of the Court 
of Arches On the death of the Duke of Sussex in 1843, 
Sii Augustus D’Este, the sou of his Eoyal Highness by 
this marriage, claimed the dukedom and other honouis 
of his lather The uiaiiiage had been solemnised at 
Eonie in 1793, according to the iites of the Ghuich of 
England, by a cleigynian of that establisliment, and 
would have been a vahd contiact between iBiitish sub- 
jects but for the lestiictioiis of the Eoyal Maiiiage Act , 
and it was contended before the House of Lords, that 
the operation of that Act could not be extended beyond 
the British doimnions But it was the mianmioiis 
opmion of the judges,— in which the House of Lords 
concur led, — that thepiohibition of the statute was per- 
sonal, and folloAved the persons to ivhom it applied, out 


Loicl J Enssell’s Life and Times of 
Pox, 11 177, d sea Loid Holland’s 
Mem of tEe WTiig'Paity, ii 120, ei 
seq Langdale’s Mem, of Mis Fitz- 
lieiEort TEe geneial mudents of 
tEis discreditaEle mamage do not 
fall -witliiii tEe design of ^is 'woik, 
Eut a most animated and giaphie 


nanative of tEem will Ee found m 
Ml Massey’s Histoiy,-vol m 815 — 
331 

^ Hesoltine v Lady A Munay, 
Addam’s Eepoits, ii 400 , Biun's 
Peel Law, ii 433 , Atm Eeg 1794, 
11 . 93 ° ’ 
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of the reahn, and beyond the Biiti&h jiuibdiction It 
Yvus accoichugly decided that the claimant had not 
made out lus claim * 

The preiogative of the lang to diiect the education Education 
of his grandchildren, Yvluch had been estabh&hed m chfrioa™ 
1718, was again asserted in 1804 The king claimed 
the guaidian&hip of the Piincess Charlotte, and the 
Pimce of Wales, her fathei, bemg peiplesed with ch- 
Yuded councils, was long in doubt Yvhcther be shoidd 
concede oi contest the right ^ At length he appeals 
to have agieed that the king should have the chiection 
of the prmcess’s education The undeistanding not bemg 
VGiy piecise, a misappiehension aiose as to its con- 
ditions , and it was said that the pi nice had ivithdiaYvn 
li om his engagement ^ But Mr Pitt ultimately airanged 
this 'difference by obtaimng the lemoval of the princess 
to Wmdsor, without excluchng the pimce bom a shaie 
in the contiol of her education^ 


' Olaik and Finnelly’s Eepoits, and Mrs Fox ad eonspiouons parts, 
SI 86 — 164 so that the alternative for oiu future 

” Loid Malmeshiuy says “The mieen seems to be -whethei Mis 
two factions pulled the pimce dif- Fos oi Mis Fit/hcihoit shall have 
ferentways, LadiesMoiia,Hutchin- the ascendency ” — Malm iHa} iv 
son, and Mis Fitrheibeit, weio foi 348 

his ceding the child to the Img, ^ Lottois of Mi T Grenville to 
the Duke of Claieiice and Dei on- the Mai guess of Biickinghnii, Nui 
shne House most violent against it, 2eth, Dee 1st and 11th, 1804, Coiiit 
and the pimce ovei mcbiies to the and Cah of Geo III iii 372, 386, 
fiicLon he saw last In the Devon- 380, 391 
shire House Oahal, Lady Melhoimie * Ihul 396, 898 
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Tta HOUSE 01 LOHDS — CONSTANT ADDITIONS TO ITS NUMBEES — PEDEOSE 
CKLATIONS IN THE HEIGN OE HEORGE III AND SINCE — EEPRESENTA- 
TITE PEERS OF SCOTLAND AND IRELAND . — REPRESENTATIVE CHARACTER 
Oi THE PEERAGE — ^LIFE PEERAGES — THE BISHOPS —POLITICAL POSI- 
TION OF THE HOUSE OP LORDS — ITS ENLARGEMENT A SOURCE Oi 
POWER —THREATENED CREATION OF PEERS TO CARRY THE REIORM 
BILL — THE ARISTOCRACY, AND CLASSES ASSOCIATED WITH IT 

Penna- NOTHING in tlie hiistoiy of oul Constitution is more 
pSim- lemaikable than the permanence of eveiy m&titntion 
stitutious foxmiug part of the Government of the conntiy, while 
uncleigomg contmnal, and often extiaoidinaiy changes 
111 Its poweis, pimleges, aild influence The Crown, 
as we have seen, lemains with all its prerogatives un- 
chmimshed, and with its sources of influence mcreased , 
yet in the exercise of its great poweis by responsi- 
ble ministers, it has been giadually controlled by Par- 
hament and pubhc opimon, irntfl. the authority of the 
Crown m government and legislation, bears as little 
resemblance to the sway of the Tudor and Stuart kings, 
as to that of Loms XIV 

The House So albo the Hoiisc of Loids contmiies to hold its 
of Peers place m the state, next to the Ciowu, and stfll 

enjoys the gieatei part of its ancient privileges Yet 
no institution has imdeigone gieater changes In its 
nmnbeis, its conaposition, and its nrfluence, it is diJEcult 
to recogmse its identity with the “Great Council” 
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of a formei age But the changes wluch it has un- 
dergone have seived to bimg this gieat institution 
into haimony with other parts of the constitution, and 
with the social condition of the people, upon which 
time has worked equal mutations 

The continual additions which have been made to Couatant 
the number of temporal peers, sitting in Parha- 
ment, have been so remaikable as to change the 
very constitution and chaiacter of the House of Loids, 

No more than twenty-nine temjioial pceis received wilts 
of summons to the fiist Paihament of Henry VH , and 
this number had increased at the death of Queen 
Ehzabeth to fifty-iune The Stuaits were profuse 
in their cieationsh and raised the number of the 
peerage to about one hmich’ed and fifty which 
Wilham HI and Queen Anne further increased to 
one himdicd and sixty-eight In the latter reign 
no less than twelve peers were created at once, to 
turn a majority in favoiu of the court, which they 
did on the very day of them lutioduction ® In this Eepresen- 
same reign were also added, on the Union with Scot- of 
land, sixteen representative peeis, — a iimnber scarcely 
adequate to represent an ancient peeiage, httle less 
numeious than that of England^, m a House of 

^ James I cieated sixty-two, 1C96, tlie total nniubei of tempoial 
Ohailes I , fifty-mne , Chailes II , peeis, exclusive of mmora, Romfm 
sixty-fom, and James II, eight, Dathohcs, and non-jiuois, was about 
being a total mimboi of one him- onehundiedoiidfoity — Macmtlay'^ 
died and nmety-three, but diirmg Shi, iv 763 
these leigns nuiety-nme peeiages ® 2nd Januai^ 1711 Loids’ 
became extmct, and thus the total Toum xix 363 Somerville’s Queen 
addition to the peerage was nmeW- Anne, 4C0 Smollett’s ILst u 224 
foiu Fiom letmns dehveiedtothe * There weie ono hundred and 
House of Lords in 1719 As many fifly-fom’ Scottish peeis at the 
of these peerages weie sold by time of the Union Tho loU is 
James I and Chailes II , it is siu- punted in Loids’ Joiun xvui 468 
piismg that the cieations were not Lord Haveisham said npwnids of 
even moie numerous one bundled peeis woida he dis-i 

“ In 1001, one bundled and thii- fiauchised 
ty-nme lords weie summoned In 

9 3 
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Loid'i, in wluoli sat twenty-six bisliops to make laws 
foi Piesbyterian Scotland But if some injustice was 
then done to tlie Scottisli peei.igc, it lias since been 
amjily ledicssed, as wdl be seen lieieafter 
Tiie Peel- This lapid uicieaae of the peeiage had been regaided 
1710 ^’^°^ with much jealousy by that privileged body, whose 
uidmdiial dignity and power wcie proportionately 
diminished Eaily in the reign of Gcoige I, seveial 
new creations further aroused the appiehensions of the 
peeis , and, m 1719, pai’tly to giatify them lordships, 
— but more, perhaps, to fuither paity objects^, — a 
bill was bi ought into the House of Lords by the Duke 
of Someisel, proposing an extiaoichiiaiy limitation of 
the loyal pierogative, — ^to which the king himself was 
induced to signify his consent The Croivn was to be 
lesti allied fi'om the cieatioii of moie than six beyond 
the existing number of one hundied and seventy-eight 
peel ages, — the jiowei being stiU reseived of ci eating a 
new peeiage whenevei a peeiage should become ex- 
tmet, and instead of sixteen repicseutative peers of 
Scotland, it was pioposed that twenty-live heieditaiy 
peers should have scats m the House of, Loi ds This 
bill soon leached a tlurd reading , but not until it had 
raised so much dissatisfaction m the House of Commons 
and the country, that its promoters thought it prudent 
to abandon it ^ In the next session, however, auothoi 
bill was mtioduced, by the Duke of Buckingham, and 
sent down to the Commons , where, after an effectual 
exposure of its imconstitutioual charactei, — especially 
by Sii Eichaid Steele, and Su Kobeit Walpole,— it was 
rejected by a majority of two hundied and sixty-ume 


' The Pimee of Wtaes tfos buii- land peisuaded the kmc to consent 

posed not to he fiiendly to the Whiff to the biU ^ 

pa^theniupoi\6i’,whithwasBaid » Pari Hist tu 680 — 5G4 
to be the reason why Loid Sundei- Coxe’s Life of Walpole, i IIG 
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voices, Hgauist one Imndi’ed and sevcnty--,even ‘ It 
was, m truth, an audacious attemjit to limit the pic- 
logative of the Ciown, and discouiage the giautiiig of 
just rewards to meiit, foi the sake of peipetiialing a 
close aiistociatic bodj^ — independent of the Cioivn and 
iiiesponsible to the people 

The fiist two longs of the House of Hanover con- Nuiutoi of 
tniued to make additions to the peerage, which on the ^ 
accession of Geoige HI amounted to one hunched and 
seventy-loiir Of this number, thu’teen nunois, and 
twehe Eoman Cathohes weie incapable of sittmg and 
voting in Paihameiit ^ 

Great as had been the additions to the peerage smee Profuse 
the leign of Queen Elizabeth, they were destmed to be tiiTreignof 
fell exceeded in this and succeeding reigns The ciea- 
tion of peers, having become an expedient foi uici easing 
the influence of the Grown, and the stiength of parties, 
was freely resoi ted to by successive mmisteis In the 
first ten yeais of this reign foity-two peeis were cieated, 
or latsed to a higher ordei m the peerage ® 

Loid North 'was libeial m the creation of peeis, with Cieatioua 
a view to strengthen his own position, and cany out 
the pohey of the coiiit Li 177G, hefoie the contiuued 
arieais of the Civil List were again hiouglit before 
Paihament, ten neiv peeis wcie cieated, one baion was 
raised to the digmty of a viscount, and three were pro- 
moted to earldoms ^ Dminghis admimstiation, he created 
or promoted about tluity British peers ® In Ireland, he 

’ Pari Hist -v u 606 — 637 Coxe’s opposed it in "Tlie Plebeian,” wIuIb 
L ife of Walpole,! 117— 126 , 11 661, Addison ■wtumly siippoi ted it in 
SnEoboit Walpole also opposed the "Tbe Old Wing” 
nicasuie in a pamphlet entitled, ® Couit and City Kegistei foi 
“ The Thoughts of a Mcinhei of the 1700 

Lowei House in lolation to a pioject “ Beataon’s Political Index, i 133 
for lestiammg and limitiun the * Loid Noith’s Admimstiation, 
powei of the Ciown in the lutiuo 267 

oieation of Peeis,” Steele likewise “ Beatson’s Political Index, i 137 
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distributed lionours still moie bberally In 1777 lie 
created eighteen barons, and raised seven baions and 
five viscounts to higher dignities in the peerage 
Crentiona IMi Pitt chspeiised honoui’s with gi eater profusion 
ty Mr Pitt jxumstei Dm mg the first five yeais of 

his adinmistiation, he had created nearly fifty peeis ^ 
The influence he had luinself derived ftom thus gratify- 
ing his suppoiters, suggested to him the precaution of 
restricting theiegentin the exercise of this prerogative 
Bostne Thisiestuction he proposed to extend to the entire period 

pos«i upon of tfie regency, which, howevei, he trusted would be of 
(iruation Having created peers to cousohclate 
Ins own power, he was umialhiig to leave the same 
instrument m the hands of his opponents Had his 
pioposal taken effect, such aiestiaint, — extending over 
the whole regency, — was open to many of the objections 
which aie admitted to apply to the moie extensive 
limitation contemplated m 1 7 1 9 It was said by Mi Pitt 
that the exercise of the prerogative was lequmed to 
leward meiit, to lecmit the peeiage fiom the great 
landowneis and otliei opulent classes, and to lendei 
the Crown independent of factious combinations amongst 
the exi-stuig peers ^ All these giounds were as apph- 
cable to the legency as to any other time , while the 
fact of a powerful ministei having recently made so 
large an addition to the House of Lords from his own 
party, was the strongest argument against the proposed 
Ecstac- lestiictiou, To tie up the hands of the regent, was to 
perpetuate the powei of the muustei A similar 
regency of conchtioii was afteiwaixls imposed upon the legeut m 

' In the detatos iipontlie Regenty, “ His apeecli on the 16th Jan, 
Ml Fox said foity-two, and Mi 1780, la so inipeifectlyiepoi ted, that 
Shendnn forty-eight Prom Beat- his leasonmg can only Be gathered 
son 's Political Indes(i 140,)thelat- fioni the context of the debate, in 
ter statement appears to he strictly -whiolihia ohaeryations are adyerted 
accurate Pari Hist xxro 907, &c to 
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1810 , but, being hmited to one year, was exposed to less 
objection 

In 1792, when Mr, Pitt had been eight yeais in 
powei, he had created between sixty and seventy peers b 
the greater part of whom owed their elevation to the 
parhanientary support which they had themselves gi\en 
to the muuster, or to their mterest m retmning mem- 
bers to the House of Commons, He created and pro- 
moted no less than thirty-five peeis, within the space 
of two years, m 17 9G and 17 97 ® And, in 1801, he had 
ci’eated oi promoted, dm mg the seventeen years of his 
adniimstiation, upwards of onelumdied and foity peers, 
sitting by hereditary light ^ He also introduced as 
members of that body,m 1801, the lush representative 
peers and bishops 

The peerage of Ireland, on the muon of that country, 
was dealt rvith, in some measure, upon diOTerent prin- 
ciples fiom that of Scotland The principle of represen- 
tation was followed, twenty-eight rejpresentative peers 
bemg admitted to seats in the Parliament of the United 
Kingdom But they were elected, not for the Parlia- 
ment only, as m Scotland, but for hfe Again, no 
Scottish peers could be created after the Union , but the 
peerage of Scotland was perpetuated, as an ancient and 
exclusive aristocracy It was otherwise with Ireland 
It was adnutted that the peerage of that country was 
too numerous, and ought gradually to be dimmished , 
and with this view, the royal prerogative was so far re- 

* Ml Slieiidan’s speecli on Pai- PiU "liad cieated tluee times as 
liauioiitaiyRefonii,Apnl30t]i,1792 many” Pail Hist xxix 1494 
SIi CouiteuaT, speakiiig; in 1792, Tlie niimbor of cieations and pio- 
said “Ithadbeenainattuiofcom- motions appeals to have teen si xty- 
plaint ttat tiventy-eiglit pteis tad foin Beatson’s Political Index, 
teen made mtbeieign of (teoigel, i 144 

ivtich, it -was nigucd, voiild dcstioy ® Beatson’s Politicallndex, i 147 
tie talanco of poixei ui tie otter ^ Beatson’s Political Index, i 
tianctes of tie constitution ” But 149, et seq 


Coiitiiiui'd 
by Mr Pitt 


Repicsen- 
tatiTe peers 
of Ireland 
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stiicted, that one Lisli peer only can he cieated, whcii- 
evei thiee Iii&h peeiagcs, — m existence at the time 
ot the Union, — liave become extinct But tlie ob- 
ject of thib piovisiun being nltimately to i educe the 
number of Irish peeis, — not havnig heieditaiy seats 
ill Paihament, — to one hunched, it was also piovided 
that when such i eduction had been effected, one new 
lush peeiage may be cieated as often as a peerage 
becomes extinct, or as often as an Irish peer becomes 
entitled by descent or cieation, to a peeiage of the 
Umted Kmgdom 

Peniu^sion Another pecuhar ariangement, made on the Umon of 
peOTatosit L'eland, was the peimission gi anted to lush peeis of 
Houi*^e of sitting m the House of Commons foi any place m Gieat 
Commons Biitaui, — a piivilege of which they have extensively 
availed themselves ’ 

itLsiiroprt- At the same time, an addition of fom loids spuitual 
ijishops was made to the House of Loids, to icpiesent the epis- 
copal body of Ii eland, and to sit by rotation of sessions, 
of whom an archbishop of the Chinch m Ti eland is always 
to be one At the Union there were twenty bishopiics 
and archbishoprics of tlie Chiu'ch in Ireland , but pro- 
vision was made in 1833, by the Chinch Temporalities 
Act,foi the reduction of that niimbei to ten ® 
rf Since the Umon, further adchtions have contmuaUy 
been made to the peerage of the Umted Kmgdom, 

^ By tlic Kefoim Bill of 1800, it 'comul . Tiub, you aie at tlua 
waapioposedtooctenilthispiiv liege moment a logislatoi, but by uu iigbt 
to plac es 111 Iielaml, as well ns Qieat of buth, and only as a commonei , 
Butnan In “ ALottei tothoEail of and, noam, as lepiesentatn e foi an 
Listowel, M P foi St Alban’s, by a Engliab town, not foi one mlieland 
‘ Joint of the Taiy” 1841, the posi- Howeiei gieat yoiu- stake m that 
tion ol his lordslup as a peei of Ire- countiy, you could not, though fifty 
land and a menibei of the House of places weie held open foi you, ac- 
Commone, was thus adveited to cept one , yom maiiowless din-nity 
“A peei, and in yom own light — gliding ghost-lilre m, to foi bid the 
and yet a peei without lights 1 piofleied seat ” 

Possessoi of a name, of a digmty “ 3 & 4 WiU IV o 37, sche- 
hanng no hettei reality than in a dule B 
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and ail analysis of tlie existing peeiage pieseiits Huminai-y 
some singular lesults In 1860, the House of Loids 
consisted of four hundied and sixty lords, spnitual and 
temporal The numbei of heieditaiy peeis of the 
United Kingdom, had iisen to three hundied and 
eighty-flve, exclusive of the peers of the blood royal 
Of these peeiages, one hundred and twenty-eight weie 
cieated, m the long reign of Gleoige HIU foity-two 
in the leigii of George TV^, and one hundred and 
seventeen since the accessiou of William IV ® Thus 
two hundied and eighty-seven peeiages ha,ve been 
created, oi raised to then piesent rank, since the ac- 
cession of Geoige III , oi veiy iieaily tlnee-fouiths 
of the entne numbei But this increase is exhibited 
by the existing peeiage alone, — notunthstanding the 
extinction or merger of numeious titles, in the mterval. 

The actual numbei of cieations dining the leign of 
Geoige in amoimted to tlnec himdied and eighty- 
eight , 01 moie than the entne present number of the 
peerage ^ 

^ Viz , two diikes, tliuteen mai- twenty oailz, six -vificoimts, eiglity- 
quesses, thii ty-eiglit eails, eight VIS- foiu baions 

counts, and SLVty-Beven baions ^ The following Table, piepaied 

2 One duke, two inaiqnessea, se- by the late Mi Pulnian, Claieueieux 

Ten Bails, tbiee viscoimts, twenty- King oi mms, was placed at niy 
nine baions disposal by the kindness of bis 

3 Two dukes, five maiqiiesses, son 

St aianent showing the Humhet ofPeengu a cated within ‘pa lods of Twentg 
Yims, fujM 1700 to 1821 
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Antiquity ^To nioie than nmety-eight of the existing peerages 
pLrage claim an eaiher creation than the reign of George m , 
blit this fact IS an impeifect ciiteiion of the antiquity of 
tlie peeiage. When the possessor of an ancient dignity 
is promoted to a Jiigher grade m the peerage, Ins lesser 
digmty becomes meiged in the greater, but more recent 
title. An earl of the fifteenth centniy, is tiansformed 
into a marquess of the nineteenth Many of the fami- 
hes from which existing peeis are descended, are of 
great antiqmty , and were noble before their admission 
to the peeiage- N"oi must the ancient nobility of the 
Scottish peeiage be forgotten in the persons of those 
high-boin men, who now figure on the loll, as peers of 
the Umted Enigdom, of comparatively recent creation 
Niimeious Gieut as this increase of peerages has been, it has 
borne no proportion to the demands made upon the 
favour of the Ciown We find m Lord Malmesbury’s 
Diaiy foi 1807 this entiy — “lord Whitworth and M 
Heathcote (Sir WiUiam’s son) urged me to apply foi 
jieeiages I told them truly, theie were no less than 
fifty-three candidates for peeiage, and to none of which 
the lang would hsteu.’” And evety mimster since 
that time, has probably been obhged to resist the sohci- 
tations of not less than ten earnest claimants, for every 
peerage which he has advised the Crown to bestow 
Wlien Lord Giey was contemplating the creation of 
nearly one hundred peers in 1832, there was no lack 
of candidates, although the occasion was neither flat- 
tering to then self-esteem, noi fiee fiom offensive im- 
putations And, inoie recently, another minister dis- 
coveied, m a single year, that upwaids of thu’ty of his 
suppoitera were ambitious of the peerage, as an acknow- 


' Lord Malm Diaiy, rr 3B7 
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leclgment of tlieu filendbliip towards himself, and devo- 
tion to his party 

With this large increase of numbeis, the peeiage has 
undergone further clianges, no less remarkable, m its 
charactei and composition It is no longer a coim- 
cd of the magnates of the land, — the territoiial 
aristociacy, the descendants oi lepresentatives of the 
baions of the olden time , but m each successive age, 
it has assumed a moie popular and icpiesentative cha- 
ractei Men who have attamed the fiist eminence in 
wai and diplomacy, at the bai oi m the senate,— men 
wisest in council, and most eloquent in debate, — have 
taken then place in its distmgmshed loll, and then 
histone names lepiesent the gloiies of the age from 
which they spuing Men who have amassed foi tunes in 
commerce, or whose ancestors have emnehed themselves 
by then own industry, have also been admitted to the 
piivileged circle of the peerage Men of the highest 
mtellects, achievements, and wealth, the peerage has 
adopted and appropriated to itself, men of secondary 
pietensions, it has stdl left to the people 

A body so constantly changed, and reermted from 
aU classes of society, loses much of its chstmctive here- 
ditaiy chaiacter Peers sitting in Paahament by vn- 
tue of an hereditaiy right, shaie their privilege with 
so many, who by peisonal pretensions have recently 
been placed beside them, that the herechtaiy principle 
becomes divested of exclusive power, and invidious 
distmction 

At the same time, the prmciple of representation has 
been laigely mtroduced mto the constitution of the 
House of Loids The sixteen representative peers of 
Scotland, elected only for a Parhament, the twenty- 
eight representative peers of Ireland, elected for hfe , 


Changes in 
the eompu- 
sition of 
the Peer- 
age 


Its lepre- 
Bontative 
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and tlie foiu In&li repioseiitativc bisho^DS, — form a 
body as numeious as the entue pocrage in tlie time 
of Heniy VUI. And when to these aie added the 
twenty-six English bishops, holding their seats for life, 
— the total nmubei of Lords not sitting by vntue of 
heieditaiy light, becomes a considerable element in 
the constitution of the Upper House ‘ 

Dispiopoi- In analysing these numbers, however, the growing 
tivTonheio- dispioportion between therepiesentative bids, and the 
li®i’'^tlitaxy pecis cannot fail to be apparent If sixteen 
tuepcen Scottish peers were deemed an inadequate representa- 
tion of the ancient peeiage of Scotland in the reign of 
Anne, — ^what are they now, when the peerage of the 
Umted Kingdom has been trebled m numbeis ? But 
this mequahty, — appaiently excessive, — has been coi- 
iScottisii lected by the admission of Scottish peers to hereditary 
teTpecj^’'’ seats 111 the Biitish House of Loids At the present 
tune the total number of Scottish peeis amomits to 
seventy-eight^, of wJiom no less than foity, — or moie 
than half,-— sit m Paihameut by vntue of Biitish 
peeiages, cieatccl iii then' favour since the Umon 
Then right G-ieat was the jealousy with winch the House of Loi ds 
iic^L at first regarded the admission of Scottish peeis to the 
peerage of Great Britam In 1711, the Duke of Ha- 
milton was created Duke of Brandon, of the peerage 
of Gieat Bntam when the lords declaied, by a ma- 
jority of five, that no patent of honour granted to 
any pcei of Great Britam who was a peer of Scotland 
at the time of the Umon, entitled such peei to siL and 
vote m Paihameut, or to sit upon the tiial of pceis.^ 


* There are seventy-four loids of 
Parliament not sittuig hy hereditaiy 
right 

* Iheie are also two peei esses, 
and the Prmce of Wales, who is 


Duke of Hotliesay, 

^ Loids’ Joiun XIX, 340 , 
WiUiams, i 682, Biumeth 
Time, 68G , SomeiTille’s 
Anne, 640, 


, Peeie 
8 Own 
Queen 
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The undoubted pieiogtitive of the queen was thus boldly 
set aside loi a tune, by an advei&e deteinuuation of the 
House of Loids 

At the time of tlus decision, the Duke of Queens- of 
beiiy was sitting by vu’tue of a Biitish jieeiage, cieated 
since the Umon The deteiminatiou ol the Loids pre- mitted 
vented, fur many yeais, tlie duect admission of any other 
Scottish peels to the peeiage of Gieat Biitam , but this 
restiiction was cleveily evaded by fiequont cieations of 
then eldest sons, who, havmg obtained seats in the House 
of Lords, succeeded, on tlie death of their fathei s, to then 
Scottish pcciagesd At length, in 1782, the question of 
the disabihty of Scottish peeis to leceivejiatents ofpeci- 
age luGieatBiitain, was referred to the ]udges, who weio 
unanimously of opinion that no such disability had ever 
been cieated by the Act of Union The lords, theiefoio, 
level sed the decision of 1711 , and henceforth Scottish 
peeis were fieely admitted to the lahks of the Biitisli 
peeiage ^ 

In 1787, anotliei important question arose, affecting wiienBn- 
tlie lights of the Scottish peerage It had been the 
plain intention of the Act of Union, that the peeis of 
Scotland, who weie denied a seat in the Parhament of eoaso 
Great Biitaiu, should be entitled to lepiesentation by 
membeis of their ovm body, subject to the same pohtical 
conditions as themselves. The light of the Crown to 
admit Scottisli peers to the peeiage of Great Biitam 
havmg at length been lecogmsed, the king exer- 
cised the right ni favour of the Earl of Abeicorn 
and the Duke of Queensberry, — ^both of whom were sit- 
ting, at that time, in the House of Lords, as represen- 
tative peers of Scotland That these noblemen, who 

^ Walpole’s Mem. of Geo. HI, “ Btli Jime, 1782, Louis’ Touni 
11. 412, xsiTi 617. 
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now sat by lieieditary iigbt, should continue to be the 
lepiesentatives of the Scottish peeiage, was a constitu- 
tional anomaly which could not easily be maintained 
As well might it have been contended that a membei 
of the Lowei House continued to repiesent the con- 
stituents by whom he had been elected, notivith- 
standnig his elevation to a seat in the House of Peeis 
In 1736, indeed, the Duke of Athol had inlierited the 
Baiony of Strange, and had continued to sit as a 
representative peer, without any decision of the House 
of Loids, 01 any question being laised concermng 
his legal position But now Lord Stormont brought 

h the matter before the House of Lords, in a clear and 
answeiable argument, and though he was boldly 
^ ^ posed by Lord Thurlow, the House lesolved that the 
Eail of Lauderdale and the Duke of Queensberiy had 
ceased to sit as lepiesontatives of the peeiage of 
Scotland ‘ 

\ The two peers thus disquahfied horn sitting as repre- 
S(M,atives, immediately pioceeded to vote as Scottish 
peek for their successois, m contiavention of a reso- 
lutil^n of the House of Lords m 1708. An attempt 
was', made to defend their right to vote, and to cast 
douhts upon the former determuiation of the House , 
but tie lords were resolute m mamtaining the indepen- 
dent rights of the Scottish peerage, according to the 
spnit of the Act of Union, and directed a copy of the 
resolution of the 21st of Jan 1708-9 to be tiansnntted 
to the Lord Eegistiai of Scotland, with an “ injunction 
to him that he do conform thereto,” and smce that 
time this decision has been invariably respected ^ 

a xxxTii 69i, PaiL » PmI Hist, xxvi 1168 (May 
18th, 1787) , Lords’ Joiun xxxvii, 


^ Lords’ Joint 
Hist XXVI 696 
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Meaiiwlule, tlie admission of Scottish peeis to lieic- riosent 
ditaiy seats in the House of Lords, is teiidmg to a thrseottwii 
smgular result At no distant peiiod, the Scottish 
peerage will piobably become absoibed in that of the 
IJmted Kmgdom One half their number have*aheady 
been absorbed more may hereafter be admitted to the 
House of Lords , and, as no new creations can be made, 
we may foresee the ultimate estmction of aU but sixteen 
Scottish peers, not embraced m the Biitish peeiage 
These sixteen peeis, instead of continumg a system of 
self-election, will then probably be created hei editary 
]ieers of Paihament The Act of Union will have 
worked itself out , and a Parliamentaiy mcorpoiation 
of the two comitiies will be consummated, — more com- 
plete than any winch the most saiigmne piomoteis of 
the Umon could, in their visions of the future, have 
foreshadowed 

A similar absorption of the Lish peerage mto the Fieaeut 
peeiage of the Umted Kmgdom has also been observ- 
able, though, by the terms of the Act of Umon, the full 
number of one hundred Irish peers will contmue to be 
mamtamed Li 1 8 G 0 there wei e one hundred and mnety- 
three Irish peers of whom seventy-one had seats m 
Parhament, as peers of the Umted Kingdom Thus, 
the peers of Ireland sittmg in Parliament, — mcludmg 
the representative peers, — amounted to mnety-mne 

By tins fusion of the peerages of the three kingdoms, Fusion of 
the House of Lords has giown at once more national, agL^o^tiie 
and more representative m its character As different 
classes of society have become represented there, so dif- 
fer ent nationalities have afeo acqmied a wider represen- 
tation. ISTor ought it to bo overlooked that Scotland and 

^ Theia is also ouq peoiess , nad Aimagli m the peeiage of Iielond 
the King of Ilanovei is Eail of 

VOL I B 
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L-eland are furtlier represented m the House of Lords 
hy the numeroiis commoners, of Scottish and Irish birth, 
who have been raised to the chgmty of the peerage for 
distmgmshed services, or other eminent qualifications 
Hereiitiry But ftll temporal peers, — ^whether Enghsh, Scottish, 
of ™ or Lish, and whether sittmg by hereditary right or by 
peenga election, — havc been ennobled m blood, and transmit 

then dignities to their hens Hereditary descent has 
been the characteristic of the peerage, and — with the 
exception of the bishops — of the constitution of the 
House of Loids 

Defects m In 1850, however, Her Majesty was advised to intro- 
lutoY^S- among the heieditary peers of the realm, a new 
afuicu peers, created for hfe only ■Well-founded 

complamts had been made of the manner in which the 
appellate jiuisdiction of the House of Lords had been 
exercised The Inghest court of appeal was often with- 
out judges, their place being filled by peeis unlearned 
in the law, who sat as members of the coiu't, without 
affecting to paiticipate m its judgments. Tins had been 
an eval of long &tanchng , though it had not, until lately, 
aroused the vigdaiice of suitors and the pubhc Boi 
some years after the Eevolution, there had not been a 
single law-lord m the House,— Lord Sopaeis having 
heai d appeals as Lord Keeper Wlien th^’distmguished 
lawyer was at length admitted to a seat in the House 
of Peers, he was the only law-lord Duniig the greater 
pai’t of the reigns of George H and George HI , appeals 
had been heard by Lord Haidwicke, Lord Mansfield, 
Lord Thnxlow, and Lord Eldon, sitting m judicial soh- 
tude, — ^wlule two mute, lUilearned bids weieto be seen 
111 the backgioimd, lepiesentmg the collective wisdom of 
the com t Inlatei times a more decorous performance 
of judicial duties had been exacted by piibhc opmiou , 
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and fiequent changes of administiation having multi- 
phed ex-chancellors, the number of la-VY-loids-wasgieatei 
than at former periods But m an age m which re- 
forms m the administiation of justice had become an 
important department of legislation, and a subject of 
popular interest, theoretical improvements, at least, weie 
demanded in the constitution of the fiist court of appeal 

As an expedient foi adding to thejudicial strength of lUe-poer- 
the House, ivithout a permanent inciease of its numbeis, 
it was suggested that the most enuuent judges might be 
admitted to the privilege of sitting theie, for hfe only 
The practice of grantmg peerages foi hfe was not a 
constitutional novelty, but had long fallen into desuetude 
Between the leigns of Eichaid II and Henry "VT, 
several precedents were to be found of the creation of 
hfe-peerages Some of these, however, had been made, — 
like many otliei peerages of that peiiod, — in Ml Parha- 
ment • some had been granted to peers aheady entitled 
to sit in Paihament by hereditary right some peers 
so created had never sat in the House of Peers one 
had been a foreigner, who could not claim a seat by 
virtLie of his title ' and, for upwards of four hundred 
years, theie was no mstance on record, m which any 
man had been admitted to a seat m the House of Loids, 
as a peel for life But there were many latei mstances, LUe-peer- 
in which laches had received hfe-peeiages Charles H. 
had created the beautiful Lomse de Querouadle, Duchess 
of Portsmouth for hfe , James H had cjeated Oatherme 
Sechey a baroness, by the same tenure , George I had 
raised Madame de Schulemberg to the rank of Duchess 
of Kendal foi life, and had conferred a hfe-peerage 
upon her niece , and George H. had made Madame 
Wnhnoden Countess of Yarmouth for hfe Between 

^ Or reputed daiiglitei, lihe Ooimtess of Walsingliain 

B. 2 
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the leign of James I and that of Geoige II , peerages 
for Me had been granted to no less than eighteen ladies 
But as the fair sex are mmble to sit in Paihament, 
this class of peerages could not be lehed upon, m sup- 
port of the right of the Crown to introduce hfe-peers 
uito the House of Lords 

Ptoiigea There was, however, another class of peerages, Avhence 
mundL ^ strong argument rvas dein^ed in favour of the royal 
prerogative Though peerages m then general charac- 
ter have been hereditary, — descenchng hlce estates to the 
elder son , — jet peerages have been contmuaUy granted to 
persons, with remainder to collateral relatives, or to the 
elder son of the peer by a second wife, or to the son of 
a yoruigei brother, or other relative not in the direct 
hue of succession, as heir at law All giants of tins class 
— ^bemg governed, not by the general law of descent, but 
by the special hmitations m the patent — were excep- 
tions horn the prmciple of hereditary succession The 
first grantee was, m effect, created a peer for hfe, though 
the second giantee became entitled to the peerage, sril)- 
ject to tlie oidmary rights of succession But the grant 
of a peerage of this class Avas plainly distingiushable 
from a peerage for hfe, as it provided — though m an 
exceptional maimer — for the dm'ation of the digiuty 
beyond the hfe of the first giantee It was indeed 
maintained that such peerages afforded further evidence 
against the legahty of hfe-peeiages, as they had been 
constantly granted, without objection, Avhile none of the 
latter had been created for centuries 
AiiiLoritics But if these piecedeuts and analogies Avoie ob- 
of Lie ijeer- solete, oi of doiibtfrd application, the legahty of 
ages * bfe-peerages had been recognised by nearly all con- 
stitutional authorities, Loid Coke had repeatedly 
affirmed the doctrine, that the Ciown may create 
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peerages “for Lfe, in tail, or in fee,” the learned 
Selclen had leferied to the ancient custom -without 
comment, Chief Baron Comyiis and Cruise had ac- 
cepted the aiithoiity of Coke as unquestioned la-w, 
the popiilai Blackstone had repeated and enforced it * , 
and, lastly, Loid Eedcsdale’s committee “On the 
dignity of a Peer,” m 1822, had acknowledged it mtli- 
out leseive ^ Butler was the only emment writer who 
had expressed any doubt upon the subject ® The doc- 
trine had also been generally received among statesmen 
as well as laivyers Lord Liverpool’s admnnstration, 
impressed with the necessity of impro-vuig the appel- 
late jmischction of the Lords, had, at one time, uuaiu- 
inously resolved to create life-peer, i In 1851, the 
government of Lord John Bussell had ofleicd a life- 
peerage to Dr Lushuigt,on, the distinguished judge 
of the Admiralty Court, who, by a late statute, laid 
been demed the privilege of sitting in the House of 
Commons In the Devon peerage case. Lord Bioughain 
had stated from the woolsack, as ChanccUoi, that the 
Clown had not only the power of crcatuig a peerage 
for the hfe of the grantee luinself, but foi the life 
of another poison, and upon a more recent occasion, 
Loid Campbell had laid it down in debate, that the 
“ Crown imght create, by its prerogative, a peerage for 
hfe, but not a peerage durmg a man’s continuance in 
office that looulcl require an enactment of the thee 
brancheb of the legislature"^ 

* “ Foi a man 01 woman majr be ^ any foimei oi fiitme wife” 
cicated noble foi tbeir own lives, Stepb Blac-lcslone, ii 689 
and tbe dignity not descend to tbeii ® Sid Hop 37, 88 
bens at all, 01 descend only to some ® Coke’s Inst, 19lb edit, by 
paiticiilai bens, ns where a peeiage Haigime and Ihitlei 
is hniited to a man and the hens ^ Hansaid’s Debates, Juno 27tli, 
male of bis body, by Eli/nbetb, bis 1861, Sid Senes, cvvii 1112 
pieseut Indy, and not to such beiis 
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Eelying upon tliese precedents and autliontzes, the 
ministers advised her Majesty, befoie the meeting of 
Parhament m 1856, to issue letters patent to Sn James 
Paike, lately an eminent baion of the Court of Ex- 
chequer, cieatmg lum Baion Wensleydale for life The 
letteis patent were issued , hut the peers loudly pro- 
tested agamst the intrusion of a hfe-peer to sit amongst 
the hereditaiy nobles of the realm An untimely fit of 
the gout disabled Lord Wensleydale from presenting 
himself, with lus wiit of summons, on the fiist day of 
the session , and on the 7th of February Lord Lynd- 
hurst proposed, in a masterly speech, to lefei lus 
exceptional patent to the Committee of Piivileges 
Throughout the learned debate which followed, the 
abstract prerogative of the Crown to create a life- 
peerage was Bcaicely questioned, but it was demed 
that such a peerage conferred any light to sit m Par- 
hament It was treated as a mere title of honour, 
giving rank and precedence to its possessor, but not a 
place in an hereditary legislative chamber. The pre- 
cedents and authoiities m support of hfe-pecrages were 
exposed to a searchmg criticism, which failed, however, 
to shake the position that the Crown had, m formci 
tunes, introduced hfe-peers to sit in the House of Lord's, 
But It was adrmtted on all sides, that no such case had 
occurred for upwards of four hundi ed years Hence arose 
a most difficult question of constitutional law Had the 
ancient preiogative of die Crown been lost by desuetude; 
or could It be exercised, if tlie Queen thought fit Lo 
revive it The ministers, relying upon the legal maxun, 
nullum tempus occurnt regz,’’ argued that there could 
be uo los.s of prerogative by lapse of time But 
then opponents forcibly contended that the Crown 
could not alter the settled constitution of the realm In 
ancient tunes,— before the institutions of the country had 
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been establihhed by law and usage, — Ibe Ciown bad 
witliheld wilts of summons from peeis who weie unques- 
tionably entitled, by mlieiitance, to sit in Pailiament 
the Crown had disfi’anchised ancient boroughs by pre- 
rogative , and had enfranchised new boiouglis by loyal 
charter Wliat would now be said of such an exeicise 
of the preiogative? By constitutional usage, having 
the force of law, the House of Lords had been foi cen- 
turies a chamber consistmg of hereditary councillors of 
the Clown, while the House of Commons had been 
elected by the sufiiages of legally quahfied electors 
The Croivn could no more change the constitution of 
the House of Lords by adimtting a hfe-peei to a seat 
in Parhament, than it could change the leprescntation 
of the people, by issmng writs to Bnkenhead and Staley- 
bridge, or by lowermg the franchise of electois 

Passing beyond the legal lights of the Crown, the 
opponents of hfe-iieeiages dilated upon the hazardous 
consequences of admittmg this new class of peeis Was 
it probable that such peerages would be confined to 
law-lords ? If once lecogmsed, would they not be ex- 
tended to all persons whom the mimsteis of the day 
might tlimk it convement to obtrude upon the House 
of Lords P Might not the hereditary peeis be suddenly 
overpowered by cieatuies of the executive government, 
— .not emiobled on account of their pubhc services, or 
other clamis to the favour of the Crown, but appointed 
as nominees of mimsteis, and ready to do them bid- 
dmgp Hay' might not the Crown be hereafter ad- 
\nsed to discontmue the giant of hereditary peerages 
altogether, and gradually change the constitution of 
the House of Lords from an heieditai’y assembly, to 
a dependent senate nominated for hfe only ? Hoi weie 
there wanting eloquent leflections upon the future de- 
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gradation of distingmslied men, whose services would 
be rewarded by life-peerages instead of by those 
cherished honours, winch other men — not more 
worthy than themselves — had enjoyed the piivilege 
of transmitting to their chilclren. Sitting as an mfeiioi 
caste, among those whom they could not call their peers, 
they would have reason to deploie a needless innova- 
tion, winch had demed them honours to winch they 
weie jns% entitled 

Dceiaion of Such wcrc the aiguments by winch Lord Wciislcy- 

tiie Lords patent was assailed They were ably combated 

by nnmsteis, and it was even contended that without 
a reference horn the Ciown, the Lords had no light 
to adjudicate upon the right of a peei to sit and vote in 
their House , but, on a division, the patent was referred 
to the Oommittee of Privileges by a majority of thuty- 
three ^ After an inquiry mto the precedents, and more 
learned and mgemous debates, the committee lejioited, * 
and the House agreed, “ that neither the letters patent, 
nor the letters patent with the usual writ of summons 
issued m pursuance thereof, can entitle the giautee to 
sit and vote m Parhament 

Some hereditary peers, who concurred in tins conclu- 
sion, may have been animated by the same spirit of 
j'ealousy winch, m 1711, had led their ancestors to 
deny the light of the Crown to admit Scottish peers 
amongst them, and m 1719 had favoured a more exten- 
sive hmitation of the royal prerogative , but with the 
exception of the Lord Chancellor, — by whose advice the 
patent had been made out, — all the law-loids of both 
parties supported the resolution, winch has suice been 


1 Content, 18S, not content, 106 
Hansai'd’a Debates, 3id Sor , cxl 
203, 


^ Ihid , 1162 et seq , Report of 
Committee of Piivilegea, Glai]c’s 
House of Loids’ Oases, v, 068 
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generally accepted as a sound exposition of constitu- 
tional law Wliere institutions aie founded upon ancient 
usage, it is a safe and wholesome doctiine that they 
shah not be changed, unless by the supreme legislative 
authority of Parliament The Crown was forced to 
submit to the decision of the Lords, and Lord Wens- 
Icydale soon afterwaids took his seat, under a new 
patent, as an hereditary peer of the lealm 

But the question of hfe-peeiages was not immechately 
set at rest A committee of the Lords liavmg been 
appomted to inqiure into the appellate jiuisdiction of 
that House, lecommended that her Majesty should be 
empowered, by statute, to confei hfe-peeiages upon two 
persons who had served for five years as judges, and 
that they should sit with the Loid Chancellor as judges 
of appeal and “ deputy speakeis ” A bill, founded upon 
tins recommendation, was passed by the House of 
Lords , but after much discussion, it miscarried in the 
House of Commons ^ 

In rcviewmg the rapid growth of the temporal peers 
sittmg m Parhament, it is impossible not to be struck 
with the altered pi opoitions which they bear to the lords 
spiritual, as compaied with former times Before tlie 
suppression of the monasteries by Henry YIH,m 1539, 
when the abbots and piiors sat with the bishops, the 
lords spiritual actually exceeded the temporal lords m 
number Pirst in rank and piecedence, — supeiioi m 
attamments, — and exercising high tiusts and extended 
influence, — they were certainly not mferior, m pohtical 
weight, to the great nobles with whom they weie 
associated Even when the abbots and pnors had been 
removed, the bishops alone foiuned about one third of 

1 Hanaaicl’s Debates, 3rd Scr, cxlu. 780, 809, 1069, Ibid, cxliii, 
428, 683, 613, 
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the House of Lords But while the tempoi al loi els have 
been multiphed smee that period about eight-fold, the 
Hng hsh bishops sitting in Parhainent, Iiave only been 
inci eased from twenty-one to twenty-six, — to whom Inii’e 
been added tlie foiu- Irish bishops The ecclesiastical 
element in our legislature, has thus become relatively 
inconsiderable and siiboidniate Instead of being a 
third of the House of Lords, as in former tunes, it now 
forms less than a fifteenth part of that assembly • nor is 
It hkely to receive any accession of strength Whou 
ihe pressing demands of the Church obtained fr’om 
Parliament the constitution of the new bisliopiic of 
Manchester, care was taken that not even one spiiitual 
loid should be added to the existmg number The 
principle of admitting a new bishop to sit in Pailiament 
Avas, mdeed, conceded , but he was allowed that privi- 
lege at the expense of the more ancient sees. Except 
in the case of the secs of Oanterbuiy, Yoik, London, 
Durham, and Winchester, the bishop last appointed re- 
ceives no writ of summons from the Ciown to sit in 
Paihament, imtil another vacancy arises ^ The prin- 
ciple of this temporary exclusion of the jumor bisliop, 
though at first exposed to objections on the part of tlie 
Church, has since been found to be not without its ad- 
vantages It enables a bishop recently inducted, to 
devote himself without mterruption to the laboius of 
his chocese, while it leheves him from the expenses ol 
a residence m London, at a time when they can be least 
conveniently borne. 

Attempts But, however small their numbeis, and diminished 
their mfluence, the presence of the bishops m Parha- 


' Bishopnc of Maneliestei’ Act. 
10 & 11 Vict c 108 Sea also De- 
bates, 1844, m tEe Housia of Lords, 


on the St Asaph and Bangor Dio- 
ceses’ Bill, 
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ment has often pi-ovoked opposition and remonstrance nom the 
Tins has probably aiisen, more from feehngs to which 
episcopacy has been exposed, than from any dis- 
passionate objections to the paiticipation of bishops in 
the legislation of the country Proscribed by Presby- 
terian Scotland, — ejected from Parliament by the Eug- 
hsh Puritans ^ — repudiated in later times, by every 
sect of dissenters, — not regarded with too much favour, 
even by all the members of then owm Church, — and 
obnoxious, from then chgmty and outward pomp, to 
vulgai jealousies, — the bishops have had to contend 
against many popular opimoiis and prejudices Noi 
has their pohtical conduct, generally, been such as to 
concihate pubhc favoiii Oidinardy suppoitmg the 
goveinnient of the day, — even in its least popular 
measiues, — leaning always to authority, — as chuich- 
men, opposed to change, — and precluded by their 
position, from cointmg popularity, — it is not surpiismg 
that cries have sometimes been laised against them, and 
efforts made to pnU them down from their lugh places 
In 1834, the Commons refused leave to bring m a 
bill “ foi rehevmg the bishops of then legislative and 
judicial duties in the House of Peers,” by a majoiity of 
more than two to one ^ By a much greatei majority, 
in 1836, they refused to affirm “that the attendance of 
the bishops in Parhament, is piejudicial to the cause of 
rehgion ” ^ And again in the following yeai, they de- 
nied, with equal emphasis, the piopositiou that the 
sitting of the bishops in Parhament “ tends to ahenate 
the affections of the people fr’om the Estabhshed 
Church.” * Smce that time, there have been no adverse 

1 16 Oai I c 27 “ 26tli Apitl, 1886, Ayes, 63 ; 

^ 18tli Jilaicli, 1834. Ayes, 68 , Noes, 180 
Noes, 126 * ]8tli Fel)iuaiy, 1837. Ayes, 

03 , Noes, 197. 
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motions in Pailiament, and few unfiiendly cuticisms 
elsewlicie, in i elation to tlie Parliamentary functions of 
the bishops 

Their place m oiu veneiable constitution has Intherto 
been upheld by every statesman, and by nearly aU 
political paities At the same time, the liberal policy 
of the legisktime towards Eoman Catliohcs and Dis- 
senters, has served to protect the bishops from much 
rehgious animosity, formerly dnected agamst the 
Church, of which they are the most promment repre- 
sentatives Agam, the Church, by the zeal and earnest- 
ness with which, during the last thirty years, sire has 
followed out her spmtiial mission, has greatly ex- 
tended her own moral mflnence among the people, 
and weakened the assaults of those who dissent from 
her doctrines And the mcreased strength of the 
Church has fortified the position of the bishops That 
they aie an exception to the pimciple of lieiechtary 
light — ^the fixed charactoiistic of the House of Lords — 
IS, m the opimon of many, not without its theoiotical 
advantages 

The various changes in the constitution of the House 
of Lords, which have heie been briefly sketched, have 
considerably affected the pohtical position and mfluenco 
of that branch of the legislature 

It is not surprising that peers of ancient hneage 
should have regarded with jealousy, the contmual en- 
largement of their own privileged order The proud 
chstmction which they enjoyed lost some of its lustre, 
when shared by a larger body Their social pre- 
emmence, and the weight of their individual votes in 
Parhament, weie aldce impaired by the mcreasmg num- 
ber of those whom the favour of their sovereign had 
made equal to themselves These effects, however, 
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ha\c been leiidered mucli less extensive tlian might 
have been anticipated, by the expansion of society, and 
by the operation of party in all pohtical alfairs 

But howevei the mdividiial privileges of peers may its en- 
have been affected by the multiphcation of their iiiim- 
bei’s, it IS scarcely to be questioned that the House of ofstieugtii 
Loids has gained importance, as a pohtical institution, 
by its enlargement Let us suppose, for a moment, that 
the jealousy of the peeis had led either to such a legal 
lestraint upon the prerogative, as that proposed in the 
leign of George I, or to so sparing an exeicise of it, 
that the peerage had remained without material in- 
crease since the accejssion of the House of Hanover 
Is it conceivable that an order so hunted in nunilier, 
and so exclusive m chaiactei, could have maiiitamed 
its due authoiity in the legislature ^ With the instinc- 
tive aversion to change, winch characteiises eveiy close 
coiporation, it would have opposed itself haughtily to the 
active and improving spirit of more popular institutions 
It might even have attempted to maintain some of its 
more mvichons privileges, winch have been siiffeicd to 
fall mto desuetude Hence it would necessaiily have 
been found in opposition to the House of Commons, 
the pi ess, andpubhc opimou , while its hmited and un- 
popular constitution would have failed to give it strength 
to resist the pressuxe of adveise foices But the widci 
and more liberal constitution which it has acqiured 
from increased numbers, and a more lejn-esentative 
character, has saved the House of Lords from these 
pohtical dangers. True to the spirit of an aristocracy, 
and to its theoretical uses in the state, it has been 
slower than the House of Commons m receiving popu- 
lai impressions It has often checked, for a tune, the 
piogiessive pohey of the age , yet, being accessible 
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to the same sympathies and influences as the other 
House, its taidier convictions have generally been 
brought, without violence, mto harmony with pnbUc 
02iimon And when measmes, demanded by the national 
welfaie, have sometimes been injuriously retarded, the 
great and composite quahties of the House of Lords, — 
the eminence of its numerous membeis, — them talents 
m debate, and wide local influence, — have made it too 
powerful to be ludely overborne by popular clamour 
And Biuted Thus the espansive growth of the House of Lords, — 
popular in- coucinTing With the increased authority of the House 
Btituhons Commons, and the enlarged influence of the press, — 
appeals to have been necessary for the safe develop- 
ment of our Lee matitutiona, in which the popular 
element has been continually advancing The same 
cause has also teuded to rendei the peers more inde- 
pendent of die influence of the Crown To that in- 
fluence they aie naturally exposed* but the larger 
then.’ number, and the more various their interests, 
the less effectually can it be exercised . while the 
Crown ifi no longei able to secuie then? adherence by 
grants of ^and, offices, and pensions 
The peer- These changes m the constitution of the House of 
inrefoSoe must further be considered m them relations to 
to parly party. The general object which successive mmisters 
have had m view in creatmg peers, — apart fiom the 
leward of special public services, — has been to favoim 
then own adherents, and strengthen them Parhamentary 
mteiest It follows that the House of Lords has under- 
gone considerable changes, from tune to time, ni its 
pohtical composition This lesult has been the more 
remarkable whenever one party has enjoyed power 
for a great length of time. 'In such cases the numbei 
of creations has sometimes been sufficient to alter the 
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balance of paities , or, if this cause alone has not sufficed, 
it has been aided by pohtical conveisions, — the not un- 
common fruit of ministerial prospeiity The votes of 
the bishops have also been usually recoided with that 
party, to whom they owed them elevation Hence it was Eutue 
that, on the accession of George HI , — when the domi- 
nation of the great Whig families had lasted foi nearly 
half a century, — the House of Lords was mainly Whig pouocis. 
Hence it was that, on the accession of Wdhain IV , 
when the Toiy lule — commenced imdei Loid Bute, 
strengthened by Lord North, and consohdated by Mr 
Pitt — ^had enjoyed ascendency for even a longei period, 
the House of Lords was mamly Tory 

Under such conditions as these, when a ministry, Dangei 
havmg estabhshcd a sure majority in the House of Loids, ci^e 
IS oveithrown by an Opposition commanchiig a majoiity 
of the House of Commons, the tivo Houses are obviously the Houses 
m danger of being bi ought into colhsion A dissolution 
may suddenly change the pohtical chaiacter of tlie 
House of Commons, and transfer power fr'om one party 
to another, but a change m the pohtical charactei 
of the House of Loids, may be the woik of half a 
century. In the case of Whig administrations smcc 
the Eeform Act, the creation of amajoiity intheHppei 
House, has been a matter of peculiar difficulty The 
natiual sympathies of the peeiage aie conservative , and 
aie strengthened by age, piopeity, and connections 
A stanch Whig, raised to the Upper House, is often 
found a doubting, critical, fastidious partisan, — soinc- 
timei an absentee, and not unfrequently an opponent of 
his own party No longer lesponsible to constituents 
for his votes, and removed from the hbeial associations 
of a popular assembly, he gradually throws off his poli- 
tical allegiance ; and if habit, or au affectation of con- 
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sistoDcy, stijl retain him upon the same side of the 
House, 01 upon the neutral “ cioss-benches,” lus son 
mil probably be found an acknowledged member of 
the Opposition Paity ties, mthout patronage, have 
been slack, and easily broken 

While the influence of the Crown was siifliciently great 
to direct the pohcy of the country , and while a large pro- 
portion of the members of the Lower House weie the 
nominees of peeis, colhsions between the two Houses, if 
not wholly averted, were at least easily accommodated 
There had been ficqnent contests between them, ii^on 
matteis of piivdegc It was not without protracted 
stiuggles, that the Commons had established tlieir exclu- 
sive pght to grant supphes and impose taxes The two 
Houses had contended violently m 1675 concerning the 
appellate jmisdiction of the Lords , they had contended, 
mth not less violence, m 1704, upon the juiisdiction of 
the Commons, m matteis of election, they had quarrelled 
ludely, m 1770, while insisting upon the exclusion of 
stiangeis But upon general measui’cs of pubhc pohcy, 
their differences had been raie and ummpoitaut 
George HI, by inducing the Lords to reject Mr. 
Fox’s India Bill, in order to overthrow the Coalition 
mimstry, brought them mto open colhsion with the 
Commons; but harmony was soon restored between 
them, as the Crown succeeded, by means of a dissolution, 
m obtannng a large majority m the Lower House In 
later tunes, the Lords opposed themselves to concessions 
to the Eoman Cathohes, and to amendments of the Cii- 
rmual Law, which had been approved by the Comfiions 
For several yeais, neither the Commons nor the people 
were sufSciently earnest, to enforce the adoption of 
those measures but when pubhc opinion could no 
longer be resisted, the Loids avoided a coUi&ion with 
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the Commons, by acqmescmg in measures of which they 
still disapproved Since popular opinion has been 
more independently expressed by the Commons, the 
hazard of such coUisions has been greatly increased 
The Commons, deiivmg then authority dmectly fiom 
tlie people, have increased in power , and the mflu- 
ences which formerly tended to bring them mto hai- 
mony with the Lords, have been impaired 

The memoi able events of 1831 and 1832, arising out ite Ee- 
of the measures foi extending the leprescntation of o^Tssme 
the people, exposed the authority of the House of 
Lords to a rude shock , and even thieatened its con- 
stitution with danger Hevei since the days of Cioin- 
well, had that noble assembly known such penis The 
Whig mimstry having, by a dissolution, secured a 
laige majority of the Commons iii favour of their 
second Eeform BiH, its rejection by the Lords was 
stdl certain, if the Opposition should put forth their 
strength Lor seventy years, the House of Lords had 
been reenuted from the lanks of the Tory party , and 
was not less hostile to the Whig ministry, than to Par- 
hamentary reform The people had so recently pro- 
nounced their judgment m favom of the BiU, at the laic 
election, that it now became a question, — who should 
pi evad, the Lords or the Commons? The aiiswei could 
scarcely be doubthd The excited people, aroused by a 
great cause, and encouraged by bold and earnest leadeis, 
were not likely to yield The Lords stood alone The 
kmg’s mmisters, the House of Commons, and the people 
were demandmg that the Bill should pass Would the 
Lords ventme to reject it? If they should bend to 
the using storm, themwill mdeed would be subdued, — 
their mdependent judgment set aside . but pubhc danger 
would be averted Should they brave the storm, and 
VOL. I s 
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stand up against its fury, they could still be ovci- 
come by the royal prerogative 

Ah-eady, before the second leaduig, no less than six- 
teen new peers had been created, m order to correct, in 
some measiue, the notorious disproportion between the 
two parties m that house , but a majoiity was still 
knoivn to be adverse to the Bdl A fiuther creation of 
peers, in order to ensure the success of the measure, 
was then in contemplation , but the large number that 
would be leqiiued foi that piu’pose, the extreme harsh- 
ness of such a couise, and the hope — not dl-foimded — 
that many of the peeis would yield to the peril 
of the times, discouraged numsters from yet advismg 
tins last resource of power The result was singular 
The peers hesitated, waveied, and paused. Many 
of them, actuated by feai, by prudence, by pohcy, or by 
public spuit, refrained from votmg But the bishops, 
— either less alarmed, or less sensible of the immi- 
nent danger of the occasion, — mustered in unusual 
force Twenty-two were present, of whom twenty- 
one voted agamst the Bill. Had they suppoited 
mmisteis, the Bdl would have been saved but now 
they had exactly tmned the scale, — as Lord drey 
had warned them that they might, — and the BiU was 
lost by a majority of forty-one. 

Mmstert, The House of Commons immediately supported the 

mmisters by a vote of confidence the people were 

Commonfl moie excited than ever , and the reformers more de- 
termmed to prevail over the resistance of the House of 
Loids. 

. Barhament was prorogued merely for the purpose of 

1831-2 mtroducmg another Eeform Bill. This Bdl was wel- 
comed by the Commons, with largei majorities than 
the last ; and now the issue between the two Houses 
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had become still moie senous To “swamp the 
House of Loids” had, at length, become a popular cry, 
but at this time, not a single peer was created, Loid 
Grey, however, on the second reading, while he de- 
clared himself averse to such a proceeding, justified its 
use 111 case of necessity The gravity of the crisis* had 
shaken the courage of the majority A considerable 
number of “waverers,” as they weie termed, now 
showed themselves , and the fate of the Bill was in them 
hands Some who had been previously aBsent, in- 
cluding five bishops, voted foi the Bdl , others, who had 
voted against the former Bdl, abstained from votmg , 
and seventeen who had voted agamst the last BiU, 
actually voted for tins ' Piom these various causes, the 
second i eadmg was carried by a majority of mne 

Meanwlule it was well Icnown, both to the mimsters The cush 
and the people, that the fiuther pi ogress of the measure 
was exposed to imminent danger ; and wlule the former 
were contemplatmg, withieluctauce and dread, the im- 
mediate necessity of a further creation of peers, the popu- 
lar cry was laiscd more loudly than ever, that the House 
of Lords must be “ swamped ” Such a cry was hghtly 
encouraged by reckless and uiesponsible pohticiaus, but 
the constitutional statesmen who had to conduct the 
country through tins crisis, weighed seriously a stop 
winch nothing but the pen! of the tunes could justify 
Loid Brougham — perhaps the boldest of all the states- 
men concerned m these events — has thus recorded liis 
owu sentiments regarding them' — “When I went to 
Windsor with Lord Grey, I had ahst of eighty creations 
fiamed upon the principles of maJemg the least possible 
permanent addition to our House and to the aristocracy, 
by caUmg up peeis’ eldest sons, — ^by choosing men with- 
out any famihes, — by takmg Scotch and Irish peers T 

s 2 
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had a stioug feeling of the necessity of the case, in the 
veiy pecuhar cucumstances we vi^cre placed in ; but 
such was my deep sense of the dreadful consequences 
of the act, that I much question whether I should not 
have piefeiied lunning the iisk of confusion that at- 
tended the loss of the Bdl as it then stood, — rather than 
expose the constitution to so immment a hazard of sub- 
version 

The miiua- No sooiier was the discussion of the Bill commenced 
nreitlrr committee, than the mmisters suddenly found them- 
ofpeora, selves in a minoiity of thirty-five ^ Now, then, was 
the time, if ever, foi exeicising the loyal preiogative , 
and accoidiugly the mimsteis unanimously resolved 
to advise the knig to create a sufficient number of 
peeis, to turn the scale m favoui of the Bdl, and 
in the event of his refusal, to tender their resigna- 
tion He lefiised, and the resignation of the mims- 
teis was immediately tendered and accepted In vain 
the Duke of Wellington attempted to foim an admi- 
mstiation on the basis of a moie moderate measiue 
of reform the House of Commons and the people 
were firm m them support of the mmisters , and 
nothing was left foi the peers, but submission oi coer- 
cion The king unwiHuigly gave lus consent, m writing, 
to the necessary creation of peers®; but, in the mean- 
time, — averse to an offensive act of authority, — he suc- 
cessfully exerted his personal influence with the peers, 
to mduce them to desist from further opposition * The 

^ LoidBiouglLflin’s Political Pill- to ensure tlie passing of tte Refoim 
losophy, III 308 Tto Biitisli Con- Bill , — Bivt calling- up peeis’ eldest 
stitution, 1861, p 270 sons Whliam: B Windsor, May 

® 161 and 116 17tli^ 1882 ’’—SoehueVa Siat ofiha 

* “Tie kmg giants pemission WJag 331 — 838 

to Earl Grey, and to his choncelloi, * See his Ciiculai Letter, supra, 
Ijoxd Biongham, to create such a p. 119 , and infi-a, Ohaptei W 
number of peeis as Ynll be snflicient 
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greater part of the Opposition peeis absented them- 
selves , and the memorable Ecfoi m Bill was soon passed 
through all its further stages The preiogative was 
not exeicised , but its efficacy was not less signal 
m overcoming a dangerous resistance to the popular 
will, than if it had been fidly exerted , while the House 
of Lords — humbled, indeed, and its influence shaken 
for a time — was spaied the blow which had been 
thieatened to its digmty and independence 

At no peiiod of out history, has any question arisen OiJimon of 
of greater constitutional importance than this proposed 
Cl oation of peeis The peers and the Tory party viewed iiagton 
it with consternation “ If such projects,” said the Duke 
of Welhngton, “ can be earned mto execution by a 
mimstei of the Crown with impunity, there is no doubt 
that the constitution of this House, and of this country, 
is at an end, I ask, my loids, is there any one bhnd 
enough not to see that if a mmistei can with nnpumty 
advise his sovereign to such an unconstitutional exercise 
of his prerogative, as to thereby decide aU questions in 
this House, there is absolutely an end put to the power 
and objects of dehberation in this House, and an end 
to all just and proper means of decision P And, my 
lords, my opimon is, that the threat of cariymg this 
measme of ci eating peeis mto execution, if it should 
have the effect of inducmg noble lords to absent them- 
selves from the House, or to adopt any particular hue 
of conduct, IS just as bad as its execution , for, my loids, 
it does by violence force a decision on tins House, and 
on a subject on which this House is not disposed to give 
such a decision ” ^ 

He was finely answered by Lord Grey “ I ask what Opimon of 
would be the consequences if we were to suppose that 

1 May 1832 Hansaid’s Debates, 3id Ser , xu, 996 
s 3 
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such a prerogative did not exist, or could not be con- 
stitutionally exei Gibed? The Commons have a control 
over the power of the Ciown, by the privilege, m ex- 
treme cases, of refusmg the sipiplies , and the Ciown 
has, by means of its powei to dissolve the House ot 
Commons, a contiol upon any violent and lash pro- 
ceechiigs on the pait of the Commons , but if a majority 
of this House IS to have the powei, whenevei they please, 
of opposmg the declared and decided wishes both of the 
Crown and the people, without any means of modifying 
that power, — theu this country is placed entuely under 
the influence of an uncontrollable ohgarchy I say, 
that if a majority of this House should have the power 
of actmg adversely to the Crown and the Commons, and 
was deterimned to exercise that power without bemg 
liable to check oi control, the constitution is completely 
altered, and the goveimneut of this count: y is not a 
hmited monarchy it is no longei, my loids, the Crown, 
the Lords and the Commons, but a House of Lords, 
— a separate ohgarchy, — govermng absolutely the 
others 

A creation It must not be forgotten that, although Parliament is 
oqmvXnt said to be dissolved, a dissolution extends, m fact, no 
sXtwn fi-i^dher than to the Commons The peers are not affected 
by It, — ^no change can take place m the constitution of 
then body, except as to a small number of Scotch re- 
presentative peers So fai, therefore, as the House of 
Lords IS concerned, a creation of peeis by the Crown, 
on extraordmaiy occasions, is the only equivalent which 
the constitution has provided, for the change and leno- 
vation of the House of Commons by a dissolution. In 
no other way can the opmioiis of the House of Lords 
be brought mto harmony with those of the people 
’ May 17tli, 1832 llansaid’s Debates, Srd Ser , xii 1000, 
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In oidmary times the House of Lords has been con- 
verted gradually to the pohtical opinions of the domi- 
nant party in the state, by successive creations , but 
when a crisis arises, in which the party, of whose senti- 
ments it IS the exponent, is opposed to the majority of 
the House of Commons and the country, it must either 
yield to the pressuie of pubhc opimon, or expose itself 
to the hazard of a moie sudden conversion States- 
men of aU parties would condemn such a ineasuie, 
except in cases of grave and perilous necessity , but, 
should the emeigency be such as to demand it, it can- 
not be pronounced unconstitutional 

It was apprehended that, by this moral coeicioii, Position o± 
the legitimate influence of the peeis would be unpaired, muoo tiio** 
and their mdependence placed at the meicy of any 
popular mimstei, supported by a majority of the House 
of Commons To recoid the fiats of the Lower House, 

— sometimes, perhaps, with unavafling protests, — some- 
times with feeble amendments, — ^woidcl now be their 
humble office They were cast down from their high 
place in the legislature, — their ancient glories weie 
departed Happily, these foiebodmgs have not suice 
been justified The peeis had been placed, by their 
natmal position, m opposition to a great populai cause , 
and had yielded, at last, to a force which they could 
no longer resist Had they yielded eaiher, and with 
a better grace, they might have shared ui the popular 
triumph Again and again the Commons had opposed 
themselves to the influence of the Crown, or to popular 
opimon, and had been overcome , yet their permanent 
influence was not impaired. And so was it now 
wnth the Lords The Commons may be ovei borne by 
a dissolution, — the Lords by a threatened creation of 
peers, — the Crown by withholding the siipphes , and all 
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alike must bow to the popular will, when constitutionally 
expressed. 

The subsequent history of the Lords attests their undi- 
miinshed influence suice the Eeform Act That measure 
has unquestionably uici eased the authoiity of the House 
of Commons J3ut the Lords have not shown them- 
selves less mdependent m them judgment, or less 
free m then legislative action It had previously 
been then piactice, not so much to originate legislation, 
and to diiect the pohey of the coimtiy, as to control, 
to amend, and to modify measures received born 
the Commons , and m that function, they have since 
labouied with as much fieedom as evei In 1835 
and 1836, the Commons maiutamed that the principle 
of appiopnatmg the simplus levenucs of the Chinch 
of Ireland, was essential to the settlement of the ques- 
tion of L-’ish tithes Yet the Lords, by their determmed 
resistance to this pnnciplc, obhged the Commons, and 
the mimsters who had fought their way into office by 
Its assei tion, definitively to abandon it They exercised 
an unconstrained judgment in their amendments to 
the Enghsh Municipal Eefoim BiU, which the Com- 
mons weie obhged reluctantly to accept. They dealt 
with the bills for the reform of the Irish coipoia- 
tions, with equal freedom For four sessions them 
amendments, — wholly mconsistent with the prmciples 
of legislation asserted by the Commons, — led to the 
abandonment of those measures And at length they 
forced the Commons to accept amendments, repugnant to 
the pohey for which they had been contending Agam, 
they resisted, for several yeais, the lemoval of the Jewash 
chsabihties, — a measure approved by the settled judg- 
ment of the Commons and the people , and obhged the 
advocates of rehgious hberty to accept, at last, an unsatis- 
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factory compromise But these examples of indepen- 
dence aiG thrown into the shade by their proceedings 
in 1860, when, — treading upon the forbidden ground of 
taxation, they rejected a Bill which the Commons had 
passed, — as part of the financial arrangements of the 
year, — for repeahng the duties upon paper The 
controverted question of privilege involved m this 
vote, will be touched upon hereafter * , but here it 
may be said, that the Commons have ever been most 
jealous of then exclusive rights, in matters of supply 
and taxation , and that their jealousy has been wisely 
respected by the Lords But, finding a strong sup- 
port in the Commons, — an mdiffeient and inert 
pubhc opunon, — much encomagement from an influen- 
tial portion of the pi ess, — and a favourable state of pai- 
ties, — the Lords were able to dety at once the govern- 
ment and the Commons Theie had been tunes, when 
such defiance woidd have been resented and returned ; 
but now the Lords, rightly estimating their own strength, 
and the causes by which retaliation on the part of the 
Commons was restrained, overruled the mimsters of 
the Crown and the Commons, on a question of finance, 
and, by their smgle vote, continued a considerable tax 
upon the people The most zealous champion of the 
mdependence of the peers, in 1832, would not then have 
counselled so hazardous an enterprise Stdl less would he 
have prechetedthat it would be successfullyaccoinphshed, 
within thirty years after the passing of the Eeform Act* 
In short, though the Lords were driven, in 1832, 
fiom an indefensible position, which they had held 
with too stubborn a persistence, they have smee main- 
tained tlieu- mdependence, and a pioper weight in the 
legislature. 


Chapter VII p 473 
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As a legislative body, tlie Lords have great facihties 
for estimating the duection and stiength of pubhc 
opimon, Nearly eveiy measure has been fully dis- 
cussed, before they are called upon to considei it 
Hence they aio enabled to judge, ai leisuie, of its 
merits, its defects, and its popularity If the people 
are mclifferent to its merits, they can safely i eject it 
altogether if too populai, m pmiciple, to be so deidt 
■with, they may qualify, and perhaps neutrahse it by 
amendments, 'without any shock to piibhc feehng 

At the same time they are able, by their debates, to 
exercise an extensive influence upon the convictions of 
the people Sittmg hlce a court of leview upon measures 
origmatmg in the Lower House, they can select from 
the whole aimoury of debate and pubhc discussion, the 
best aiguments,- and the most eflective appeals to 
enhghtened minds Nor have there ever been want- 
ing amongst their number, the first oiatois of then age 
and country 

But with these means of influence, the pohtical 
weight of the House of Peers has been much affected 
by the passive mdifierence which it oidmarily displays 
to the business of legislation The constitution of that 
assembly, and the social position of its members, have 
failed to excite th^ spirit and activity which mark a 
representative body. This is constantly made apparent 
by the small number of peeis, who attend its delibera- 
tions Unless great party questions have been under 
discussion, the House has oidmaiily pieseuted the 
ippearance of a select committee Three peers may 
wield aU the authoiity of the House. Nay, even less 
than that number are competent to pass or rej'ect a 
law, if their unanimity should avert a division, or notice 
of their imperfect constitution. Many laws have, in 
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fact, been passed by ULimbers befitting a committee, 
latlier than the whole House ^ That the judgment of 
so small a number should be as much respected as that 
of the large bodies of members who tliiong the House 
of Commons, can scarcely be expected 

A quorum of three, — though well suited foi judicial 
business, and not wholly out of proportion to the 
entire numbei of its members, in the earher periods of 
Its history, — has become palpably madequate for a 
numeious assembly That its members are not account- 
able to constituents, adds to their moial responsibdi- 
ties , and should suggest safeguards against the abuse of 
the great powers which the constitution has enti listed 
to them 

The mchfierence of the gieat body of the peers to Theu m- 
pubhc business, and then scant attendance, by discoii- 
lagmg the efforts of the more able and ambitious men 
amongst them, fiirther impair the influence of the Upper 
House Statesmen' who had distmguished themselves m 
the House of Commons, have complamed, again and 
agam, of the cold apathy by which them earnest 
oratory has been checked in the more patrician as- 
sembly The encouragement of numbeis, of leady 
sympatliy, and of warm applause, are wanting, and 
the disheaitened orator is fain to adapt his tone to the 
ungemal temperament of his audience Thus to dis- 
courage pubhc spmt, and devotion to the great affairs 
of state, cannot fail to dimmish the pohtical influence 
of the House of Lords 

The inertness of the House of Lords has produced I'hoir 

* Ou Ajiiil 7tli, 1864, the Testa- pied weeks of discussion mtlieOoiu- 
mentaiy Jimsdictiou Bill was read nions, wasneaily lostby a disagreo- 
a thud tiiiiobyanmjorityof twoma ment between tlie twollouses, the 
house ol twelve On the 26th August, numbeis, on a division, being seven 
1860, theTenmeandImpiovementof and six 
Land (Ii eland) Bill,whicb bad occu- 
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another result prejudicial to its due influence in pubhc 
aflkus It has geneially yielded, witli an indolent 
facihty, to the domination of one oi two of its own 
membeis, gifted with the stiongesL wills Lord Thiu- 
low. Lord Eldon, the Duke of Welhngton, and Lord 
Lyndhurst, have swayed it, at different times, almost 
with the powei of a dictatoi Such men had acqiuied 
theu activity and lesolution m a differ ent school 
fiom that of an heieditary chamber ; and wheie 
peers by hereditaiy descent, hke the Earl of Derby, 
have exercised an equal sway, they have learned how 
to lead and govern men, amidst the more stmmg 
scenes of the House of Commons Every assembly 
must have its leaders , but the absolute suiiendei of its 
own judgment to that of a single man,' — perhaps 
of narrow mind, and unworthy prejudices, — cannot fail 
to impair its moial influence 

Buch, then, aie the political position of the House 
of Lords, and the causes of its stiength and weakness, 
as a pait of tlie legislatuie The peerage is also to 

be regarded in another aspect, — as the head of the 
great community of the upper classes It lepresents 
them mteiests, feelmgs, and aspuatioiis Instead of 
bemg separated from other ranks in dignified isolation, 
it IS connected with them by aft the ties of social hfe 
It leads them m pohtics in the magistracy in local 
administration in works of usefnlness, and charity 
in the hunting-field, the banquet, and the baU-room 
The mcrease of the peerage has naturally extended 
the social ramifications of the aristocracy Six hmidred 
famihes ennobled, — their children bearmg titles of 
nobihty, — alhed by descent or connection with the first 
county famihes, and with the wealthiest commoners of 
other classes, — ^liave struck them roots far and wide 



into the soil of Enghsli society Li eveiy county then 
influence ib^ gieat, — many, pai amount 1 

The untitled landed gentry, — upheld by the consei- The landed 
vative law of primogemtiu’e, — are an ancient an&to- 
cracy m themselves , and die mam source from -which 
the peerage has been lecrmted In no other coimtry 
IS there such a class, — at once aristocratic and popu- 
lar, and a bond of cormection between the nobles and 
the commonalty 

Many of these have been distmgiushed by hereditary The haion- 
titles, — inferior to nobility, and conferring no pohtical 
privileges , yet higlily prized as a social distmction 
The baronetage, hke the peerage, has been considerably 
increased diumg the last century On the accession of 
George HI , there were about five hundred bar- 
onets^, in 1860, they had been increased to no less 
than eight hundred and sixty ^ Diiimg the sixty years 
of this reign, the extiaoidinaiy number of four huiidied 
and mnety-four baronetcies were created ® Of these a 
large niimbei have been conferred for pohtical ser- 
vices , and by far the greater part are enjoyed by men 
of family and foitune Stdl the taste for titles was 
difficult to satiate 

The ancient and honourable digmty of kmghthood Oideis. of 
was conferred unspaimgly by George HI upon httle hoJa ’ 
men for httle services, until the title was well mgh 
degraded After the long’s escape fiom assassination 
at the hands of Margaret Nicholson, so many knight- 
hoods were conferred on persons presenting con- 
gratulatoiy addresses to the Cro-wn, that “ a knight of 

^ Betliam’s Baronetage Gentl seventy-five of Beland 
Mag Ijx 398 a xhis number is fiom 17fil to 

®Viz , SIX lumdied and seventy- 1821, fiom a paper piepaiedbytlie 
four baronets of Great Biitarn, one late Mr Pidman, Claiencieuxliaug- 
Inmdred and eleven bmonete of at-Aims 
Scotland and Nova Scotia, and 
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Peg N'lcholson.’a older” became a by- word The 
degradation of kmghthood by the mchscriminate hber- 
ahty of the Ciown in granting it, contmu’ed until 
a lecent time 

Stdl theie were not kmghthoods enough , and in 
1783 the king instituted the Order of St Patrick 
Scotland had its most ancient Order of the Thistle : but 
no 01 del of kmghthood had, untd that time, been ap- 
propriated to Ireland , The Hanoveiian Guelphic Order 
of Einghthood had also been opened to the ambition 
of Enghshmen; and Wilham TV, dining Ins leign, 
added to its rod, a goodly company of English knights 
The Oidei of the Bath, originally a inilitaiy ordei, 
was enlarged in 1815 , and again m 1847, the queen 
added a civd division to the older, to comprise such 
persons as by them personal services to the Crovni, or 
by the performance of pubhc duties, have meiited the 
loyal favour ^ 

otha Besides these seveial titled orders, may be noticed 
officers enjoymg naval and military rank, whose num- 
tho Mil, to- bers weie extraordmarily augmented by the long wai 
with Prance, and by the extension of the British pos- 
sessions abroad Men holding Imgh offices m the 
state, the church, the law, the umyersities, and other 
great incorporations, have also associated them powers 
and mfluence with those of the nobihty, 

Weaitii The contmual growth and accumulation of property 
^ souiceof inci easing strength to the British 
tocraoy noblcs Wealth is, m itself, an aristocracy It may desme 
to rival the nobihty of a country, and even to detiact 
from its glory But m this land of old associations, 
it seeks only to enjoy the smiles and favours of the 
aristocracy, — craves admission to its society, — aspmes 

' Letters Patent, 24,th.May, 1847, London Gazette, p, 1961. 
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to its conuection, — and is ambitious of its dignities The 
learned professions, commerce, inamifactmes, and pnbhc 
employments have created an enormous body of persona 
of mdependent mcome , some connected with the 
landed gentry, others with the commercial classes All 
these form pait of the mdependent “gentry” They 
arc spread over the fanest parts of the country , and 
noble cities have been budt for their accommodation 
Bath, Cheltenham, Leammgton, and Brighton attest 
their numbers, and then opulence ^ With much social 
influence and pohtical weight, they form a strong out- 
work of the peerage, and uphold its ascendency by moral 
as well as pohtical support 

The professions lean, as a body, on the higher ranks 
of society The Church is pecuharly coimected with 
the landed mteiest Everywhere the cleigy cleave to 
power , and the vast lay patronage vested m the pro- 
pnetors of the sod, draws close the bond between them 
and the Church The legal and medical professions, 
agam, being mainly supported by wealthy patrons, have 
the same pohtical and social mterests 

How vast a commumty of rank, wealth, and intelli- 
gence do these several classes of society constitute I 
The House of Lords, m tiuth, is not oidy a pnvdeged 
body, but a great representative institution, — standing 
out as the embodiment of the aristociatic mfliience, 
and sympathies of the country 


The profos- 


Batli has been termeil the "City of the Three-pei-cent Consols ” 
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BERS — SHARES IN LOANS, LOTTERIES, AND CONTRACTS — SUCCESSIVE 
SCHEMES OF PARLIAMENTARt REFORM PRIOR TO 1830 — THE REFORM 
BILLS OF 1880-31, 1831, AND 1831-32 — CHANGES EFFECTED IN THE 
REPRESENTATION, BY THE REFORM ACTS OF 1832 — BRIBER! SINCE 
1832, AND MEASURES TAKEN TO RESTRAIN IT — DURATION OF I^RLIA- 
MENTS — VO IE BY BALLOT — PROPERTY QUALIFICATION — LATER 
MEASURES OP PARLIAMENTARY REFORM 

In preceding chapters, the vaiious sources of pohtical 
influence enjoyed by the Crown, and by the House of 
Lords, have been tiaced out Their united powers 
long maintained an ascendency in the councils and 
government of the state But great as were then 
own inherent powers, the mam support of that ascend- 
ency was found among the representative’s of the 
people, ill the House of Commons If that body 
had truly represented the people, and had been faith- 
ful to its tiust, It would have enjoyed an authority 
equal at least, if not superior, to that of the Oiown 
and the House of Lords combuied 

The theory of an eqiupoise in our legisktoe, how- 
ever, had been distorted in practice ; and the House of 
Commons was at once dependent and corrupt The 
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Clown, and tlie dominant political families wlio wielded 
its power, readily commanded a majority of that as- 
sembly A large proportion of the borough members 
were the nonimees of peers and great landowners , or 
were mainly returned through the pohtical interest of 
those magnates Many were the nominees of the 
Crown , or owed them seats to government influence. 

Eich adventureis, — ^having purchased their seats of the 
proprietois, or acqmred them by bribery, — supported 
the mimstry of the day, for the sake of honours, pa- 
tronage, or coiut favoiu The county membeis were 
generally identified with tlie temtorial aristocracy 
The adherence of a further class was seemed by places 
and pensions by shares m loans, lotteries, and con- 
tiacts , and even by pecuniary bribes 

The extent to which these various influences pic- 
vailed , and their effect upon the constitution of the 
legislatiue, are among the most instructive inquiries of 
the historian 

The representative system had never aimed at theo- Defoots of 
letical perfection, but its geneial design was to as- gentlSie 
semble representatives from the places best able to “rstom 
contribute aids and subsidies, for the service of the 
Clown This design would naturally have allotted 
membeis to counties, cities, and boroughs, lupioportion 
to then population, wealth, and prosperity ; and though 
rudely carried into effect, it formed the basis of repie- 
sentation, in early tunes But there were few large 
towns : — ^the population was widely scattered . — in- 
dustry was strugglmg with unequal success in diflferent 
places , and oppressed burgesses, — so far from pressing 
their fan claims to representation, — ^were relp.ctant to 
augment then biuthens, by returmng members to Par- 
hament. Places were capriciously selected for that 

VOL I T 
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hoaour by the Crown, — and sometnneri even by tlie 
sheriff^, — and were, fiom time to time, omitted fiom 
the writs Some small towns failed to keep pace with 
the growing prosperity of the countiy, and some 
fell into decay, and in the meantime, unre]3reseiited 
villages grew into places of impoitance Hence ine- 
qualities in the lepiesentation were continually in- 
cieasmg They might have been rediessed by a wise 
eseicise of the ancient pierogative of creating and dis- 
fianchismg boroughs, but the greater part of those 
created between the reigns of Henry VHI and Charles 
H weie inconsiderable places, which afterwards became 
notorious as nomination boroughs^ Prom the icign 
of Charles II, — ^when this pierogative was superseded, 
— ^the glowing mequahties in the representation were 
left wholly without correction 

Piom these causes, an electoial system had become 
estabhshed, — wholly inconsistent with any rational 
theoi y of repi eseutation. Its defects, — oi iginally gi eat, 
and aggiavated by time and change, — had attained 
monstious pioportionsm the middle of the last century 
The first and most flagrant anomaly was that of 
nommation boroughs Some of these boroughs had 
been, from their first creation, too inconsiderable 
to aspire to independence , and being without any 
importance of their own, looked np for patronage 
and protection to the Ciown, and to them temto- 
rial neighbours The influence of the great nobles 
over such places as these was acknowledged, and ex- 
erted so far back as the fifteenth century ^ It was 
freely discussed, in the reign of Ehzabeth ; when the 

i Glanvillo’s Eoporta, Pief v. twoeu the lo^s of Henry VIII 

» One hnndied and eighty mem- and Ohailes n Glnnville’s Re- 
bels W 610 added to the House of ports, cu 
Commons, by royal chaiter, be- » Pastoa Letteis, u 103, 
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House of Commons was wnmed, witli a wise foresight, 
lest “ Lords’ letters shall from henceforth bear all the 
sway ” * As the system of parliamentary government 
developed itself, such interest became more and more 
important to the nobles and great laudowneis, who 
accordmgly spared no pains to extend it; and the 
insignificance of many of the boroughs, and a hunted 
and capiicious franchise, gave them too easy a conquest. 

Places like Old Saium, with fewer inhabitnnts than 
an oiclmary hamlet, avowedly returned the nommees 
of their propxietois.^ In other boroughs of more pre- 
tensions m lespect of population and property, the num- 
ber of uihabitants enjoying the fianchise was so hmited, 
as to bung the representation under the patronage of 
one 01 more persons of local or miunoipal influence 
Hot only were the electors few in number, but vmioiis 
partial and uncertam rights of election prevailed in 
different boioughs. The common law right of ectiou election 
was m the inhabitant householders lesident within the 
borough ® , but, m a large proportion of the boioughs, 
pecuhar customs prevailed, by which this hberal fran- 
chise was restrained. In some, indeed, popular rights 
were enjoyed by custom ; and all inhabitants paymg 
“ scot and lot,” — or parish rates, — or aU “ potwallcrs,” 

— benig pel sons furnishuig their own diet, whether 
householders or lodgers, — were entitled to vote In 
others, none but those holdmg lands by burgage-tenure 
had the right of votmg ; m several, none but those 
enjoymg corporate lights by royal charter. In many, 
these different rights were combined, or qualified by 
exceptional conditions 

1 Debate on the Bill foi theia- * Pail Eeiiuii, Sese 1831 — 32, 
liditj' of bmgessea not lesiont, 19l.li No 92 

ApiM, 1671 , D’Ewes Joiun, 108 — ® Com Dig , iv 288, GlanviUe’s 

171, Eeporta 
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E.ght. of Eights of election, so uncertain and confused, were 
election f„™(ied iiiDon the last determinations of the House of 
Jf" “‘l devoid of 

&•.?. setfled pimoiples-lad a gonoid leadency to restrict 
the ancient franchise, and to vest it in a more hunted 

number of persons • , w . 

In some of the corporate towns the inhabitants pay- 
ing scot and lot, and freemen, were admitted to vote , in 
some the freemen only, and in many, none but the 
governmg body of the corpoiation At Buckmgham, 
Ld at Bewdley, the light of election was confined to 
the badiff and tweke burgesses • at Bath, to the mayor, 
ten aldeimen, and twenty-four common-coimcihnen at 
Salisbury, to the mayor and corporation, consistmg of 
fifty-six persons And where more popular rights of 
election were acknowledged, theie wcie often very few 
inhabitants to exercise them Gatton enjoyed a hberal 
franchise All freeholders and inhabitants paying scot 
and lot weie entitled to vote, but they only amounted 
to seven. At Tavistock, all freeholders rejoiced m the 
fianclnse, but theie were only ten At St Michael, aU 
mhabitants paymg scot and lot were electors, but theie 
were only seven ® 

Li 1793, the Society of the friends of the people 
fmauYo “ ! prepied to prove that m England and Wales 
seventy members were returned by tlnrty-five places, m 
wbch theie were scarcely any electors at all , that 
mnety members were returned by forty-six places with 
less than fifty electors , and thmty-seven members by 
nmeteen places, havmg not more than one hundred 

1 Q-lanTille’s Keports, Determi- Male’s ElecUon Law, 289, 317 , 
fmUona of tlie House of Commons Ludm’ Election Reports, &c 
Sc™ Heet,ons, 8to, 1780, Eetmn, 1831-32, 

SoXtioa to Meiewetlier No 92 

Stepliens, History of Boroughs, 
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electois ' Such places were returning members, while', 

Leeds, Bu-nungham, and Manchester weie unrepie- 
sented , and the membeis whom they sent to Parha- 
ment, were the nommees of peers and other wealthy 
patrons No abuse was more flagrant than the direct 
control of peers, over the constitution of the Lower 
House The Duke of Norfolk was represented by 
eleven membeis , Lord Lonsdale by mne , Lord Dar- 
hngton by seven , the Duke of Eutland, the Marquess of 
Buckingham, and Lord Caiimgton, each by six ^ Seats 
were held, m both Houses ahke, by hereditaiy nght 

Where the number of electois m a borough was Bnbeiyat 
sufficient to ensuie then independence, in the exeicise 
of the franchise, they were soon taught that their votes 
would command a price , and thus, where nomination 
ceased, the influence of biibeiy commenced. 

Bribery at elections has long been acknowledged as 
one of the most shameful evils of our constitutional 
government Though not wholly unknown in eaiffier 
times, it appears, — ^hke too many other foims of corrup- 
tion, — to have first become a systematic abuse in the 
reign of Charles H® The Eevolution, by mcreasmg 
the power of the House of Commons, served to enlarge 
the field of bribery at elections As an example of 
the extent to which this practice prevailed, il was 
alleged that at the Westminster election, in 1695, Sir 
Walter Clarges, an unsuccessM candidate, expended 
20007 in bribery m the coiuse of a few hours ^ 

These notorious scandals led to the passing of the TteBn- 
Act 7 Wdham HI c 4 Bribery had already been wSiam 
recogmsed as an ofience, by the co mm on law ® , and 

Pail Hist , XXX 780 * Ibid , it 616 

^ Oldfield’s RepiesentativeHiat, ^ Bmi., ni 1236,1388, Doiig-1, 

VI 286 IT 204, Male’s Election Law, 339 

“ Macaulay’s Hist , i, 236 — 346 
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had been condemned by lesolutions of the House of 
Commons^, but this was the fiist statute to restrain 
and pum&h it This necessary measure, however, was 
designed rather to discomage the intrusion of iich 
strangeis into the pohtical preserves of the landowners, 
than for the general repiession of bribery It seems 
to have had httle effect, for Davenant, writing soon 
afterwards, spoke of “utter strangers maknrg a pro- 
gress through England, endeavouring by very large 
sums of money to get themselves elected It is sard 
there are known brokers who have tried to stock-job 
elections upon the Exchange , and that for many 
boroughs thae was a stated puce ” ^ An act of 
parhament was not hkely to touch the causes of such 
corruption The increasing commerce of the country 
had brought forward new classes of men, who supplied 
them want of local connexions, by the unscrupulous use 
of iiches Pohtical morahty may be elevated by ex- 
tended hbcrties • but bribery has eveiywheie been the 
vice of growmg wealth ® 

' The prizes to be secured through seats m Parliament 
during the corrupt admmistrations of Walpole and 
PeUiain, further encouraged the system of bribery , and 
early m the reign of George m. its notoriety became a 
pubhc scandal 


’ OoM Jolun , jx 411, 617 fiom the yeai 181, b o In that 
’ Essay on the Balanc-e of Power, year it was enacted that anyone 
Eavennnt’s Woikspii 326,328 See found guilty of using hnhei’y to 
also Pamphlets, "Ileeholdei’BPlea gain votes should he deolaied inca- 
against Stock-jobhmg Elections of pahlo of becoming a candidate for 
PaibamentMen,” "Consideiations the next ten yeais ” — Bv Zidclell's 
upon Con upt Elections of Membeis Mat. of Borne These laws are 
to seive in Parliament ’’ 1701 enumeiated m Colquhoim’s Koman 

• “ The efiect pioduced by the Civil Law, § 2402 In Ihanoe and 
lapid mciease in wealth upon poll- America, bribery has boon practised 
tical morality [in. EomeJ IS proved upon representatives lathei than 
by the fteijuent laws against biiheiy electors. — Do Tooqueoilk, i 264, 
at elections, which may he dated &c 
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The very first election of this reign, in 1761, was General 
signahsed by uniisiial excesses Never perhaps had 
bribery been resorted to wj.th so much profusion ^ One 
class of candidates, now rapidly increasing, consisted The “ Na- 
of men who had amassed fortunes in the East and West " 
Indies, and were commonly distmgiushed as “ Nabobs ” 

Then ambition led them to aspire to a place in the - 
legislatiue — -their great wealth gave them the means 
of bribery , and the scenes in which they had studied 
pohtics, made them unscrupulous m corruption A 
seat in Parhament was for sale, hke an estate ; and 
they bought it, without hesitation or misgiving Speak- 
ing of this class, Loid Chatham said . “ Without con- 
nexions, without any natmal interest in the soil, the 
impoiters of foieign gold have forced their way mto 
Parhament, by such a torrent of coriuption as no 
pn\ate hereditary fortune could resist 

To the landed gentry they had long since been 
obnoxious. A country squire, whatever his local m- 
fluence, was oveiborne by the profusion of wealthy 
strangers Even a powerful noble was no match for ♦ 
rnen, who brought to the contest the “ wealth of the 
Indies ” Nor were they regarded with much favour 
by the leaders of parties , for men who had bought 
then- seats, — and paid dearly for them, — owed no 
allegiance to pohtical patrons. Eree from party con- 
nexions, they sought admission into Parhament, not so 
much with a view to a pohtical career, as to serve 
mere personal_ends, — to forward commercial specula- 
tions, to extend their connexions, and to gratify their 
social aspirations But then independence and ambition 


^ “ Bolk tie Coui’t nnd particu- 
lois -went gieatei lengths than in 
any preceding tunes In tiutln the 
coriuption of electors met, if not 


exceeded, that of candidates ” 

JVa/p Mem, i 42 
» Jan 22nd, 1770 Pnil, Hist , 
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well fitted tliem foi the sel-vice of the couit The king 
was strugghng to disengage himself from the domina- 
tion of paity leaders , and heie were the very men he 
needed, — without pmty ties or pohtical prepossessions, 
— daily mcieasmg in numbers and mfluence, — and 
easily attracted to his mterests by the hope of those 
rewaids which aie most coveted by the wealthy They 
soon langed themselves among the lang’s friends ; and 
thus the couit pohcy, — which was otherwise subversive 
of fieedom, — became associated with parhamentaiy 
conuption 

The scandals of the election of 1761 led to the pass- 
ing of an act m the following year, by which pecumary 
penalties weie first imposed foi the offence of bribery^ 
But the evil which it sought to correct, still continued 
without a check 

Wheie the return of members was left to a small, 
but independent body of electois, their individual votes 
were secured by biibeiy , and wheie it rested with pio- 
prietois or coipoiations, the seat was pin chased outright 
The sale of boroughs, — an abuse of some antiquity®, 
and often practised smce the time of Charles II , — be- 
came, at the commencement of this leign, a geneial 
and notorious system. The right of property m boroughs 
was acknowledged, and capable of sale or transfer, hke 
any other property In 1766, Lord Hertford pi evaded 
upon Loid Chatham’s immstry to transfer to him the 
borough of Orfoid, which belonged to the Crow® 
And Sudbury, mfamous for its corruption imtd its 
idtmiate disfranchisement^, pubhcly advertised itself 
for sale.® 

' 2 Geo ni c 24 lefimd the money — Com Journ 

* In 1671, the borough of "Weat- i, 88 
hmy -waa fined by the Houee of ® Walpole’s Mem , u S61 
Oommons for leceiTing a bnbe of * 7 & 8 Yict , o. 63 
41. , and the mayor was ordered to ^ Walpole’s Mem,, i 42 
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If a seat occupied by any member happened to be 
required by the government, for some other candidate, 
he was bought out, at a price agreed upon between 
them Thus in 1764, we find Loid Chesterfield advis- 
mg Ins son upon the best means of seeming lOOOZ for 
the surrender of his seat, which had cost him 2000/ at 
the begmnmg of the Parhameut ^ 

The general election of 1768 was at least as corrupt General 
as that of 1761, and the sale of scats more open and 
unchsgiused. Some of the cases were so flagrant as 
to shock even the moral sentiments of that time The 
corpoiation of Oxford, bemg heavily embarrassed, 
offered again to retmn their membeis, Sir Thomas 
Stapyltoii and Mr Lee, on payment of their bond debts, 
amounting to 5670/ These gentlemen refused the offei, 
saying that as they did not intend to sell the coipora- 
tion, they could not affoi d to buy them , and brought the 
matter befoie the House of Commons The mayor and 
ten of the aldermen were committed to Newgate , but 
after a short imprisonment, were discharged ivith a 
reprimand from the Speaker Not discouiaged, how- 
ever, by their imprisomnent, they completed, in New- 
gate, a bargain which they had already commenced , 
and sold the representation of their city, to the Duke 
of Mailboiough and the Eail of Abingdon Meanwhile 
the town clerk carried off the books of the corporation 
which contained evidence of the bargain, and the busi- 
ness was laughed at and forgotten ^ 

For the borough of Poole, there were three candi- 
dates Manger, the successful candidate, iiroinised the 
corporation 1000/, to be apphed to pubhc purposes, if 
he should be elected , Gxdston made them a pieseut of 

T 'Pni Letteis of » Pail Hi3t,xvi S97 , Walpole’s 

Jjoid Oiiesteitield to his son^ ly, Mem^ui 163 
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75 OZ 5 as a maxk of gratitude for the election of Ms 
father on a former occasion , and Galcraft appears to 
have vamly tempted them with the more hberal offer 
of 1500Z The election was declaied void ^ 

The repiesentation of the borough of Ludgershall was 
sold for 9000Z by its owner, the celebrated George 
Selwyn , and the geneial price of boroughs was said to 
be raised at that time, from 2500^ to 4000Z or 5000Z, 
by the competition of the East and West Indians ^ It 
was notonoiis at the time, that agents or “ borough- 
biokers” weie commissioned by some of the smaller 
boroughs, to offer tliem to the highest bidder Two of 
these, Eeynolds and Hickey, weie taken mto custody, 
by order of the House , and some others were sent to 
Newgate ® Wlide some boroughs were thus sold in the 
gloss , the electors weie purchased elsewhere by the 
most lavish bribery The contest for the borough of 
Northampton was stated to have cost the candidates 
“ at least 30,000Z a side Nay, Lord Spencer is said 
to have spent the mcrediblc sum of 70,000Z m con- 
testing this borough, and in the pioceedmgs upon ^n 
election petition wMch ensued ® 

In 1771, the systematic bribery which had long pre- 
vailed at New Shoreham was exposed by an election 
committee — the first appomted under the Grenville Act ® 
It appealed that a coriupt association, compnsmg the 
majority of the electors, and caUing itself “ The Chris- 
tian Club,” had, imder the gmse of charity, been m the 
habit of seUmg the borough to the highest bidder, and 

’ Peb loth, 1769, Com Journ, * Loid Chestei-fleld to his son, 
xxxii 199 Apiil 12th, 1708, iv 274 

’ Letteis of Lord Chesterfield to '■ Walpole’s Mem , m 198, n by 
hiB eon, Dec 19th, 1707, April 12th, Sii D Le Maichant 
1768, IV 269, 274 6 Cavendish Deb , i 191 

® Walpole’s Mem, m 167 
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dividing the spoil amongst its members. They all fear- 
lessly took the bnbeiy oath , as the bargam had been 
made by a committee of then club, who abstained fi om 
votuig , and the money was not distributed tdl after the 
election. But the retmimug officer, having been himself a 
member of the society, and Icnowing all the electors 
who belonged to it, had rejected their votes This case 
was too gross to be hghtly tieated , and an act was passed 
to disfianchise the inembeis of the club, eighty-oiic in 
number, and to admit to the fianchi&e, all the forty 
shilhng freeholders of the Eape of Bramber. An ad- 
dress was also voted to prosecute the five members of 
the committee, for a conupt consjnracy ^ 

In 1775, biibery was proved to have prevailed so iiindon 
widely and shamelessly at Hmdon, that an election shlftef,. 
committee lecommended the disfranchisement of the 
borough^ , and at Shaftesbtuy the same abuse was no 
less notorious ® 

In 1782, the umversal corruption of the electors of CnoUade 
Cncklade was exposed before an election committee. 

It appeared that out of two hundred and forty voters, 
eighty-three had ah’eady been convicted of bribery , and 
that actions were pendmg against for ty-thiee otheis ^ 

A bill was accordingly brought in, to extend the fran- 
chise to all the freeholders of the adjoining hundreds 
Even this moderate measure encoimtered much oppo- 
sition, — especially in the Lords, where Lord Mansfield 
and Lord Chancellor Thmdow fought stoutly for the 
corrupt electors Though the bill did not seek to dis- 
franchise a smgle person, it was termed a biU of pains 
and penalties, and counsel were heard against it. 


^ Com Jomn , xx\ui 09, 102, 
179, 11 Geo in c 66 
® Com Jomn , xxxy 118 


» Ihd,Sll 
* Pari Hist, xxii 
1388 


1027, 1107, 
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But the cause of the electois, even with such sup- 
porteis, was too bad to be defended , and the bill was 
passed ^ 

niiLery Theie cpi be httlc doubt that the king himself was 
encouraged hribeij whicli, at this peiiod, was systc- 

matically used to secuie Parhamentary siippoit Nay, 
moie, he peisonally advised and recommended it Wnt- 
‘ mg to Lord North, 16th October, 1779, he said “ If 
the Duke of Northumberland reqiuies some gold pills 
j for the election, it would be wrong not to satisfy him 
Attempts ^ Wlien the disgraceful traffic m boioughs was ex- 
coAuption posed m the House of Commons, befoie the geneial 
election of 1768, Alderman Beckfoid bi ought m a 
biH lequning an oath to be taken by every member, 
that he had not been concerned m any bribery 
Accoidmg to Hoi ace Walpole, the countiy gentlemen 
. were favom’able to this biH, as a protection against 
“ great loids, Nabobs, coinimssaiies, and West In- 
dians,”® but the extieme stimgency of the oath pro- 
posed, — which, it was lu-ged, would result in peijiuy, — 
a jealousy lest, under some of the provisions of the 
biU, the privileges of the House should be submitted 
to the courts of law, — ^but above aU, a dismchnation to 
deal haidly with practices, which ah had been con- 
cerned m, had piofited by^ or conmved at,— ultunately 
secured its rejection 

Agam, m 1782 and 1783, Lord Mahon proposed biUs 
to pi event bribery and expenses at elections ; but on 
both occasions was unsuccessful. The same evil prac- 
tices contmued, — ^unchecked by legislation, conmved at 
by statesmen, and toleiated by pubhc opimon 

' 22 Geo III c 31 ^ 'Walpole's Mem , ui, 163, 167, 

® King’s Letters to Loid North, 160 
LoxdBiougliani’s'WorkSjm 137,138 
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The system of purchasmg seats m the House of Com- saio of 
iiious, however indefensible m principle, was at least 
preferable to the general corruption of electors, and in 
some 1 aspects, to the more prevalent practice of nomi- 
nation. To buy a seat m Parhament was often the 
only means, by which an independent member could 
gam admission to the House of Commons If he ac- 
cepted a seat fioni a pation, his independence was coni- 
piomised , but if he acqmred a seat by pui chase, he was 
free to vote according to his own opinions and conscience 
Thus, we find Sir Samuel Eomdly, — the most pure and 
VKtuous of pubhc men, — ^who had dechned one seat from 
the favoui of the Prince of Wales', justifying the pui- 
chase of anothei, foi the soke of Ins own independence, 
anfr the public uiteiests Wilting in September, 1805, 
he says “ As long as burgage-tenme representatives aie 
only of two descriptions, — they who buy their seats, and 
they who discharge the most sacred of trusts at the 
pleasiu’e, and almost as the servants of another, — ^sui'ely 
there can be no doubt in which class a man would 


its 


choose to eniol himself, and one who should carry his 
notions of puiity so far, that, thinking he possessed the 
means of lendermg service to his country, he would yet 
ratlier seclude hmiself altogether from Parhament, than 
get into ^ It by such a violation of the theoiy of the 
constitution, must he under the domimon of a spoGie.s 
of moral superstition which must wholly disquahfy him 
foi the discharge of any pubhc duties ” ^ 

The extent to which the sale of seats prevailed, and 
its influence over the composition of the House of 
Commons, may also be exemplified from the diary of Sir 
Samuel Eomilly, in 1807 “ Tierney, who manages this 

busmess ^for the friends of the late admimstratioii, as- 
' Eomilly’s Life, ii 114 — 120 Diaiy , Lifo, n. 122 
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smes me that he can heai of no seats to be disposed of 
Aftei a Parliament which liad lived little more than 
foiU' months, one would naturally suppose that those 
seats which are regularly sold by the proprietois of 
them, would be very cheap they ai’e, however, in fact, 
sold now at a highei price than was ever given foi 
them before. Tierney tells me that he has offered 
lOjOOOZ foi the two seats of Westbury, the property of 
the late Lord Abmgdou, and which are to be made the 
most of by trustees for creditors, and has met with a 
refusal 6000/ and 5500/ have been given for seats, 
With no stipulation as to time, or agamst the event of a 
speedy dissolution by the king’s death, or by any 
change of admimstiation. The tiuth is, that the new 
ministers have bought up all the seats that were to be 
disposed of, and at any puces Amongst others, Sir 0 

H , the great dealer ui boroughs, has sold all he 

had to mimsters With what money all this is done I 
know not, but it is supposed that the king, who has 
greatly at heart to jireseive tins new administration, 
the favourite objects of his choice, has advanced a very 
large sum out of his privy purse 

“ This buying of seats is detestable ; and yet it is 
ahnost the only way ui which one in my situation, who 
IS resolved to be an independent man, can get mto Par- 
hament To come in by a popular election, in the pre- 
sent state of the representation, is quite impossible , to 
be placed there by some great lord, and to vote as 
he shall direct, is to be m a state of complete depen- 
dence , and nothing hardly remains but to owe a seat 
to the sacrifice of a part of one’s fortune It is tiue, 
that many men who buy seats do it as a matter of pecu- 
mary speculation, as a profitable way of employmg then 
money they carry on a pohtical trade ; they buy their 
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seats £md sell tlaeir votes ” He afterwaids bouglit 
His seat for HorsHiim of tlie Duke of Horfolk, for 
2000Z 

So regular was the maiket for seats, that where it was Aamul 
inconvenient to candidates to pay down the purchase- seats m 
money, they were accommodated by its commutation 
into an annual rent It was the sole redeeming 
quahty of this tralBc, that boroughs were generally 
disposed of to peisons professing the same political 
opimons as the proprietors ^ 

The practice of seUing and lettmg seats at last became 
so notorious, that it could no longer be openly tolerated ‘.tramea by 
by Parham^nt In 1809, Mr Ourwen brought in a 
biU to 211 event the obtaining of seats in Parliament by 
corrupt practices, which after much discussion in both 
Houses, he succeeded in 25£issmg It im 2 iosed heavy 
penalties upon coriiqit agreements foi the return of 
members, whether for money, office, or other consi- 
deration , and in the case of the person re toned, added 
the forfeiture of lus seat,® 

But notwithstanding these penalties, the sale of scats, 

j, , T T T , inopuin- 

— 11 no longer so ojien and avowed — continued to be tuo 
carried on by private airangement, so long as nomi- 
nation boroughs were suffeicd to exist, as one of tire 
anomalies of our rejiresentative system The represen- 
tation of Hastmgs, bemg vested m a close coiporation, 
was regidarly sold, until the reform act had enlarged 
the franchise, for 6000/ ^ And until 1832, an extensive 
sale of similar boroughs continued to be negotiated by 
the Secretary to the Treasury, by the “whippers-in” of 
the Opposition, and by jiroimetors and close corpoia- 

1 Life of Sir S Eomilly, u 200 Deb , xir 364, 617, 837, 1032, 

—201 &c 

! * Fioin piirato infoimailou 

3 49 Geo III 0 118 , ILinaaid’s 
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tions So long as any borouglis remained, which could 
be bought and sold, the market was well supphed both 
with buyeis and selleis 

Govern- Boi’oughs wliose members were nominated, as to 
fli“nc“m boioughs bought m the open market, 

larger bo- qi’ comiptcd hj lavisli biiberj, could not pretend to 
popular election The members for such places weie 
independent of the people, whom they professed to 
represent But there were populous places, thiiving 
ports, and manufacturing towns, whence representa- 
tives, heely chosen, might have been expected to find 
them way into the House of Commons But these very 
places were the favourite resoit of the •government 
candidates 

The seven years’ war had mcreased the national 
debt, and the taxation of the country The ntimber pf 
officers employed in the collection of the revenue, 
was consequently augmented Being the servants of 
the government, then votes weie secured for the 
ministerial candidates It was quite understood to be 
a part of them duty, to vote for any candidate who 
hoisted the colours of the mimster of the day. Where- 
ever they were most needed by the government, them 
number was the greatest The smaller boroughs were 
already secured by pm chase, or overwhelming local 
interest, but the cities and ports had some preten- 
sions to independence Here, however, troops of petty 
officeis of customs and excise were driven to the poll, 
and, — supported by venal fieemen, — overpowered the 
independent electors 

Eevemio Li 1768, Mr DowdesweU had in vain endeavoiued 
iiisert a clause in Alderman BeckfoiTs bribery bill, 
for the disqualification of revenue officers In 1770 he 
proposed a bill to disqualify these officers from voting 
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at elections, and was supported by Mr Grenville It was 
urged, however, that they were already prohibited from 
mterfeiing at elections, though not from voting , and 
that no further restiamt could reasonably be required 
But, in truth, the ministry of Loid North weie little 
disposed to surrender so important a source of in- 
fluence , and the bill was accordingly rejected ^ 

The measure, however, was merely postponed for a 
time The dangerous pohcy of the Court, under Lord 
Noith, — and its struggle to rule by prerogative and 
influence, — convinced all hberal statesmen, of the ne- 
cessity of protectmg pubhc hberty, by more effectual 
safeguaids Meanwhile the disastrous American war 
fruther aggravated the evils of taxes, and tax-col- 
lectois 

Li 1780, a bdl to disquahfy revenue offlceis was 
proposed by Mi Oiewe, and though rejected on the 
second reading, it met with much more support than 
Mr DowdesweU’s previous measure^ It was again 
brought forward in 1781, with less success than in the 
previous year ® But the time was now at hand, when 
a determined assault was contemplated upon the m- 
fluence of the Crown , and in 1782, the disqualification 
of revenue officers, — ^which had hitherto been an opposi- 
tion measure, — ^was proposed by the mimstiy of Lord 
Eockuigham Its imperative necessity was proved by 
Lord Eockuigham himself, who stated that seventy 
elections chiefly depended on the votes of these officers ; 
and that eleven thousand five hundred officers of cus- 
toms and excise were electois ^ In one borough, he 

^ Bv a majouty of 263 to 188 , “ The numbeis being 133 to 80 

Pail Hist, x\i 834, Cavendisli Pnil HistjjDu 1808 
Deb, 1 442 “ June 3id, 1782, Pail Hint, 

The nuuibeis weio 224 to 196 , xicii 05 
Pari Hist, XXI 403 

TOL I. U 
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said tliat one hundred and twenty out of the five liim- 
dred voteis, had obtained revenue appointments, thiough 
the influence of a single person 

This necessar}'- measme was now canicd thiough 
both Houses, by laige majorities, though not without 
lemonstiances agamst its pimciple, especially bom 
Loid Mansfield It is not to be demed that the dis- 
qualification of any class of men is, abstractedly, opposed 
to hberty, and an ilhbeial prmciple of legislation , but 
here was a gioss constitutional abuse reqmrmg correc- 
tion, and though many voters were deprived of the 
rights of citizenship, — these lights could not be freely 
exercised, and were saciificed in oidei to protect the 
general hberties of the people Had theie been a 
franchise so extensive as to leave the general body 
of electois fiee to vote, without being overborne by 
the servants of die Ciown, it would have been difficult 
to justify the policy of disfranchisement But witli a 
franchise so restricted that the electors were controlled 
by the Crown, in the choice of their representatives, 
the measure was necessary m the interests of freedom 
Vexatious Sucli being the dependence and corruption of the 
populous™ smallei boroughs, — and such the government influence 
cities many of the larger towns, — there were still a few gi eat 

cities, with popular rights of election, whose inhabitants 
neither landowners nor government could control, and 
which were beyond the influence of coiiuption Here, 
at least, there might have been a free expression of 
pubhc opmion But such weie the vices of the laws 
which formerly regulated elections — laws not designed 
foi the piotection of the franchise, — that a popular 
candidate, with a majoiity of votes, might be met by 
obstacles so vexatious and oppressive, as to debar him 
from the free suffrage of the electors. If not defeated 
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at the poll, by iiots and open violence, — or defrauded 
of his votes, by the partiahty of the returning officer, 

01 the factious manoeuvres of his opponents, — he was 
mined by the extravagant costs of his victory The 
poll -was hable to be kept open for foity days, entailing 
an enoimous expense upon the candidates, and prolific 
of bribery, treating, and riots During this period, 
the pubhc-liouses were thrown open , and drunken- 
ness and chsordei prevailed in the streets, and at the 
hustings Bands of hired ruffians, — armed with blud- 
geons, and inflamed by drink, — paraded the piibhc 
thoioughfaies, intimidating voters, and lesistmg then- 
access to the polhng places Candidates assailed with 
offensive, and often dangerous missiles, braved the 
penalties of the pillory, wlule then supporters were 
exposed to the fuiy of a drunken mob Even now, a 
contested election, which lasts but a day, is often a 
icpioach to a civihsed people What then must it have 
been before any of its worst vices had been controlled, 
and when it continued for upwards of a month ? 

The most conspicuous example of all the abuses Westmui- 
of which the old electoral system was capable, was that tion.Vrs'i 
of the Westminster election, in 1784 Mr Eox had m- 
ciuied the violent lesentment of the government, by 
his leceut opposition to Mi Pitt, and the Court party 
It had been determmcd, that aU the membeis who had 
suppoited the Coahtion should be opjiosed, at the gene- 
lal election , and Mr Fox, then ablest leader, was the 
foiemost man to be assailed The election, — disgraced 
tln-oughout by scenes of diunkenness, tumult, and vio- 
lence \ — and by the coarsest hbels and lampoons, — ^was 

^ In one of tlie biawls which ngamst peraons helongpng to Mr 
arosedimngita piogiesa, a man was paily, hut they woie all ac- 

liilled, hose death was chaiged quitted 
u 2 
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continued for foity days Wlion the poll was closed, 
Mr Fox was ui a majority of two hundred and thirty- 
six above Sir Cecil Wray, one of the Court candidates 
But he was now robbed of the fiuits of his victoiy by 
the High Bailiff, who withheld his retiiin, and com- 
menced a sciutiny mto the votes By withholding the 
letiirn, aftei the day on wluch the wiit was returnable, 
he demed the siiccessfnl candidate his light to sit in 
Parhament, and anticipated the juiisdiction of the 
House of Commons, by which court alone, the vahdity 
of the election could then properly be determmed 
Tins unwarrantable pioceeclmg would have excluded 
Mr Fox from his rightful place m Paihament , but he 
had already been returnecl for KirkwaU, and took his 
seat, at the commencement of the session 

Apart fiom the vexation and injustice to which 
Ml Fox had been exposed, the expense of the sciiitiny 
was estimated at 18,000Z In vam his friends endea- 
voured to induce the House of Commons to order 
the High Baihffto make an munecliate letiirn That 
officer was upheld by Mi Pitt, who was followed, at 
first, by a laige majoiity Mr Fox, m his bitterness, 
exclaimed “ I have no leason to expect indulgence 
nor do I know that I shall meet with bare justice ui 
this House” As no retmn had been made, which 
could be submitted to the adjudication of an election 
committee, Mr Fox was at the mercy of a hostile 
majority of the House The High Baihff was, indeed, 
directed to proceed with the sciutmy, with all prac- 
ticable dispatch , but at the commencement of the fol- 
lowing session, — ^when the scriitniy had been proceeding 
for eight months, — it had only been completed m a 
single palish , and had but shghtly affected the relative 
position of the candidates Hothwithstaudmg this ex- 
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i^osuie of the monstrous injustice of the sciutiny, Mr 
Pitt still resisted a motion foi directmg the High BaihiF 
to make an immediate return But, — bhndly as he liad 
hitherto been followed, — such was the imquity of the 
cause which he persisted in supporting, that all his in- 
fluence failed m commanding a larger majority than 
nine , and on the 3rd of March, he was defeated by a 
majority of thiity-eight ^ The minister was justly 
punished for his imgcuerous conduct to an opponent, 
and for his contempt of the law, — prompted, to use tlie 
words of Mr Pox, by “ the mahgnant wish of gratify- 
ing an mordmate and implacable spmt of resentment 
But a system which had thus placed a popular candi- 
date , — 111 one of the first cities of the kingdom, — at the 
mercy of factious violence, and mmisteiial oppiession, 
was a flag: ant outrage upon the principles of fi'eedoin 
Pai’hament fuithei marked its reprobation of such pro- 
ceedings, by hinitmg every poll to fifteen days, and 
closmg a scrutmy six days before the day on which 
the wilt was returnable ® 

In the counties, the franchise was more free and Teintonai 
hberal, than m the majority of cities and boroughs AH ^ 

forty-shilhng freeholders were entitled to vote , and in 
this class were comprised the country gentlemen, and 
independent yeomanry of England Hence the county 
constituencies weie at once the most numerous, the 
most responsible, and the least corrupt They lepre- 
sented pubhc opimon more faithfully than other elec- 
toral bodies ; and on many occasions, had gieat weight 
in advancing a popular cause Such were then lespect- 
abihty and pubhc spirit, that most of the eaiher schemes 

^ By 162 against 124, Aim Reg, 846, ihid,-xxv 3, Tombne's Life 
1784, -iw 11 180, Adolpbus’s Hist , of Pitl, i 642, ii 7,24,&c , Loid 
lY 116-118, 108 J Eiiseell’s Life of Box, ii 90 

» Pail Hist, xxiv 808, 843, = 26 Geo HI c 8^ 
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of Parliamentary refoim contemplated tlie disfiauclnbe- 
ment of boroughs, and the simple addition of members 
to the counties But notwithstanchng then’ unquestion- 
able meiits, the county electors -weie peciiharly exposed 
to the influence of the great nobles, who held nearly a 
feudal sway Illustrious ancestry, vast possessions, 
high offices, distinguished pohtical services and con- 
nexions, placed them at the head of the society of then’ 
seveial counties , and local influence, and the innate 
lespect for aiistocracy which animates the Enghsli 
people, combmed to make them the pohtical leaders 
of the gently and yeomamy In some counties, power- 
ful commoners were no less dominant The greater 
number of the counties in England and Wales weio 
represented by membeis of these famihes, oi by gentle- 
men enjoying then confidence and patronage ^ 

A contested election was more often due to the ii- 
vahy of great houses, than to the conflict of pohtical 
prmciples among the electors , but, as the candidates 
generally belonged to opposite parties, thou conten- 
tions produced pohtical chscussion and enlightenment 
Such contests were conducted with the spurt and 
vigour which rivalry luspnes, and •with an extravagance 
which none but princely fortunes could support They 
were hke the wars of small states In 17 G 8, the Duke 
of Portland is said to have spent 40,000^ in contesting 
Westmoreland and Cumberland •vnth Sir James Low- 
ther, who, on his side, must have spent at least as 
much ^ And, witliin the memory of some men still 
h-vmg, an election for the comity of York has been 
kno'wn to cost neaily 150,000/® 


■f- ' Oldfield’s EepieBentative Ilist , 

» WBlpole’s Mem , ih. 197. 


5 Speech of Loid J Ensspll 
Maich Ist, 1831 , Ilansardts Deh , 
3id Sex , 11 . 1071, 
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Great as were the defects of the lepiesentation of Eepreaen- 
England, — those of Scotland were greater, and of more sootianl 
general operation The county franchise consisted in 
“ superiorities,” which weie bought and sold in the 
market, and were enjoyed independently of property 
or residence Tlie burgh franchise was vested in self- 
elected town-councillors. The constituencies, therefore, 
repiesented neither population nor property , but the 
narrowest local interests It was shown in 1823, that 
the total number of peisons enjoymg the franchise was 
less than three thousand In no comity did the number 
of electors exceed two hundied and forty m one it 
was as low as mne, and of this small numbei, a con- 
Hideiable piopoition ivcic fictitious votcis, — without 
piopeity, and not even resident in the countiy ^ 

In 1831, the total number of comity voters did not 
exceed two thousand fi\c hundred, and the constitu- 
encies of the sixty-six boroughs, amounted to one thou- 
sand four hundred and foity Thus the entire electoral 
body of Scotland was not more than four thousand 
The county of Argyll, with a population of one hundred 
thousand, had but one hundred and fifteen electors, of 
whom eighty-four were out-voters, without any land 
withm the county Caithness, with thirty thousand 
inhabitants, contained foity-seven freeholders, of whom 
thirty-six were out-voters Inverness-shue, with mnety 
thousand mhabitants, had but eighty-eight freeholders, 
of whom fifty were out-voters Echnbiirgh and Glas- 
gow, the two first cities of Scotland, had each a consti- 
tuency of thirty-tliree persons ® 

With a fr’anchise so limited and partial as this, 

1 Hansard’s DeL , 2nd Ser , « 23id, 1831 , Hansard’s Dot , 3id 

Oil Sei , vii 629 

“ Spaecli of Lord AdTocnte, Sept 
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all tlie counties and burghs, -without exceiition, had 
fallen undei the influence of pohtical patrons ^ A great, 
Mngdom, with more than two indhons of people, — intel- 
hgent, uistructed, industrious, and peaceable, — was 
■virtually disfianclu^ed Meanwlule, the potentates who 
leturned the members to Paihanient, — instead of con- 
tendmg among themselves, hke then biethren in Eng- 
land, and joimng opposite parties, — were generally 
disposed to make their terms -with the ministers , and 
by skilful management, the entire repiesentation was 
engrossed by the foends and agents of the government 
It was not secured, however, without a profuse distn- 
bution of patronage, which, juchciously administered, 
had long retained the allegiance of members counim 
from the noith of the Tweed ^ ° 

Lord Cockburn, a contemporaiy witness,— has given 
a spmted account of the mode m which elections ui 
Scotland were conducted He says “ The loturii of a 
single opposition member was never to be expected 
The return of three or four was muaculous, and these 
stpthng exceptions were always the result of local ac- 
cidents . Whatevei this system may have been 
ongmally, it had grown, in reference to the people, into 
as complete a mockery, as if it had been invented for 
their degradation The people had nothing to do with 
It It was an managed by town-councils, of never 
more than thirty-three members, and every town- 
coimcil was self-elected, and consequently perpetuated 
Its own mterests The election of eithm the town nr 


was never tote present at a debate, m Is « “eb,, 3rd Soi , 

or absent at a division, and that he 
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tlie county membei, was a matter of such utter indif- 
ference to the people, that they often only knew of it 
by the ringing of a bell, or by seeing it mentioned next 
day in a newspaper , for the farce was generally per- 
formed in an apartment from winch, if convement, the 
piibhc could be excluded, and never m the open air ” ^ 

Wheie there were districts of burghs, each town- 
comicil elected a delegate, and the four or five delegates 
elected the member , “ and,mstead of biibmg the town- 
councils, tlie estabhshed practice was to biibe only the 
delegates, or indeed only one of them, if this could 
secuie the majority ” ^ 

A case of mconceivable giotesqueness was related by 
the Lord Advocate, in 1831 The county of Bute, 
with a population of fomteen thousand, had twenty- 
one electoi s, of whom one only resided in the county, 

“ At an election at Bute, not beyond the memory of 
man, only one peison attended the meetmg, except the 
Sheriff and the returimig officer He, of course, took 
the chair, constituted the meetmg, called over the roll 
of freeholders, answeied to his own name, took tlie 
vote as to the Preses, and elected himself He then 
moved and seconded his own nomination, put the ques- 
tion as to the vote, and was unammously retmned ” ® 

This close system of elections had existed even before 
the XJnion , but though sufficiently notoiious, the British 
Parhament had paid httle attention to its defects 

Li 1818, and again m 1823, Lord Archibald Hamil- Motions 
ton had shown the state of the Eoyal Burghs, — the self- ^ilrbaid 
election, and nresponsibihty of the councillors, — and ^ 3 * 1 ^ 1*823 
their uncontrolled authoiity over the local fiinds. The 
questions then raised referred to mumcipal rather than 

' Life of .Teffiey, i 76 “ Hanamd’a Dob, 3rd Ser, vu. 

“ Cockburn’s Mem , i 88 629, 
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parliamentary reform , bnt the latter came incidentally 
tinder review, and it was admitted that there was “ no 
popular election, or pretence of popidar election ” ^ Li 
1823, Loid Arclnbald exposed the state of the county 
lepiesentation, and the general electoral system of the 
countiy, and found one hunched and seventeen sup- 
porters ^ 

Eepreeen- In 1824, the questiou of Scotch lepresentation was 
EnXugh, brought forward by Mi Abercromby. The inhabitants 
of Eclmbuigh complained, by petition®, that the repie- 
sentation of this capital city, — the metiopolis of the 
North, with upwards of one hundied thousand inhabit- 
ants, — ^was retmmed by tliirty-three elcctois, of whom 
nmeteen had been chosen by their piedecessors in the 
town-council I Mr Abercromby moved for leave to 
brmg in a Bill to amend the lepresentation gf that 
city, — as an instalment of Parliamentary reform in 
Scotland Bhs motion failed, and being renewed in 
1826, was equally unsuccessful Such pioposals were 
always met in the same manner Wlien geneial mea- 
sures of reform were advocated, the magnitude of the 
change was urged as the leason for rejecting them; 
and when, to obviate such objections, the correction of 
any particular defect was attempted, its exceptional 
character was a decisive argument against it ^ 

Eepresen-.i Piior to 1801, the British Paihament was not con- 
Mamf cerned m the state of the representation of the people 
^ of Ireland But on the union of that countiy, the 

defects of its representation were added to those of 
4 England and Scotland, m the constitution of the umted 

1 Sir J Madnntosh, Ilansard’s MayStli, 1823, diawnupWMr Jef- 
Deb , 1st Sei , xxxvu 434, tbid, fiej, and signed by 7000 out of tbe 
2nd Sei , tih 736, 10,000 housebolders of tbe city.— 

* HoMaid’s Deb , 2nd Ser , ix Coekhurn's Mem , 404 
611 ^ Hansard’s Deb , 2nd Sor , x 

® Thiapetitionbadbeen presented 466, ?Jii7,xiT. 107, ib{d,XY. 163 
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PailiameiiL The counties and boroughs in Ireland - 
weie at least as much under the influence of gieat 
patrons, as in England It is tiue, that m arranging the 
teims of the Umon, Mi Pitt took the opportumty of 
abolishing several of the smaller nomination boroughs , 
but many were spared, which were scarcely less under 
the patronage of noblemen and landowners , and places 
of nioic consideration were reduced, by restricted rights 
of election, to a similar dependence In Belfast, in 
Carlow, ni Wexford, and in Shgo, the right of election 
was vested in twelve self-elected burgesses in Limerick 
and Eilkenny, it was in the corporation and ficemen 
In the counties, the influence of the territorial fami- 
hes was equally dominant Por the sake of political 
influence, the landowners had subdivided their estates 
into a piochgious number of foity-shiUing freeholds, 
and until the fieeholdeis had fallen under the domi- 
mon of tlie piiests, they were faithful to their Pio- 
testant patrons According to the law of L eland, 
freeholds were created without the possession of pro- 
pel ty , and the votes of the freeholdeis were consideied 
as the absolute right of the proprietor of the soil 
Hence it was, that after the TJmon more than two thnds 
of the Lish members were returned, not by the people 
of Ireland, but by about fifty or sixty influential 
pations ^ 

Such being the state of the icpiesentation m the Majority of 
United Kingdom, an actual majoiity of the members of tew^omi- 
the House of Commons, were returned by an mconside- 
rable number of persons Accorchng to a statement 
made by the Duke of Eichmond m 1780, not more 
than six thousand men leturned a clear majority of 
* 

^ Waltoflold’a Statislical and Po- d seq , Oldfield’s Eepiesentative 
litical Account of Ireland, u 299, Hist , yi 209 — 280 
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the House of Commons ^ It was alleged in the peti- 
tion of the Society of the Eneiids of the Peo])lo, 
piesented by Mr Giey in 1703, that eighty-four 
individuals absolutely returned one him died and fifty- 
seven membeis to Parhament, that seventy influ- 
ential men secured the leturn of one hundied and fifty 
membeis , and that, m this mannei, three hundied and 
seven membeis, — bemg the majoiity of the House, be- 
fore the union with Ireland, — were retimied to Pai- 
hameut by one hundied and fifty-four pations, of 
whom foity were peers® Li 1821, Mi Lambton stated 
that he was prepared to piove by evidence, at tlio 
bar of the House of Commons, “ that one hundred and 
eighty individuals returned, by nomination oi otlierwise, 

, thiee hundred and fifty members ” ® 

Hi Oldfield’s Eepresentative History furmshes still 
more elaborate statistics of paihamentaiy patioiiage 
Accoidmg to his detailed statements, no less than two 
hundied and eighteen members weie letuined foi 
counties and boioiighs, ni England and Wales, by the 
nommation oi luflueiico of eighty-seven peers, one 
hundred and thuty-seven were retuiiied by lunety 
commoners, and sixteen by the Government , making a 
total number of three hundred and seventy-one nominee 
members Of the forty-five members foi Scotland, 
thirty-one were returned by twenty-one peers, and 
the remamder by fourteen commoners. Of the huii- 
clred members for Ireland, fifty-one weie returned 
by thiity-six peers, and twenty by mneteen commoneis. 

_ The geneial result of these surprising statements is, 


^ Pail Hiat, zxi. 686 
’ Ihii, XXX 787- 
® HansMCl's Deb , gnd *igei v 
369 Wiatmg in 1821, Sydney Sittitli 
saya ’ “ The conntry hdongs to the 


Duie of Entland, Lord Lonsdale, 
the Bulce of Newcastle, and about 
twenty other holders of boroughs 
^ey are our mnaters ’’-—Mom , u 
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that of the six hundred and fifty-eight members of the 
House of Commons, four hundred and eighty-severi 
were letuined by nomination , and one hundred and. 
seventy-one only were representatives of independent'^ 
constituencies ' Such matters did not admit of pi oof, 
and were beyond the scope of Parliamentary inqiuries • 
but after malang allowances for impel feet evidence and 
exaggeration, we are unable to resist the conclusion, that 
not more than one third of the House of Commons, 
were the free choice even of the hmited bodies of 
electors then entrusted with the fianchise 

Scandalous as were the electoral abuses winch law 
and custom formerly permitted, the conduct of the election po- 
House of Commons, in the trial of election petitions, was 
more scandalous stdl Boioughs weic bought and sold, 

— electors were notoiiously bribed by wholesale and 
retail, — returning officers weie paitial and corrupt 
But, m defiance of all justice and decency, the majonty 
of the House of Commons connived at these practices, 
when committed by their own party, and only con- 
demned them, when their pohtical opponents were put 
upon them tnal Dat vemam corvis , — vexat censura 
columbas The Commons having, for the sake of their 
own mdependence, insisted upon an exclusive juris- 
diction m matteis of election, weie not ashamed to 
prostitute it to party They weie charged with a grave 
trust, and abused it They assumed a judicial office, 
and dishonoured it This discreditable perversion of 
justice had grown up with those electoral abuses, winch 
an honest jnchcatm'e would have tended to correct, and 
reached its greatest excesses, in the reigns of George H 
and George HI 

Oiigmally, controveited elections had been tned by 

1 Oldfield’s Kepi esontative Hist, 1816, Ti 286 — 300 
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select coimmttees specially nommated, and afterwards 
by the Committee of Piivileges and Elections This lat- 
ter committee had been nommated by the House itself, 
being composed of Piivy Councillors and eminent 
lawyeis, well qualified by their learning, for the judicial 
niquiries entiusted to them In 1 003, it compiised the 
names of Sn Piancis Bacon and Sir Thomas Fleming ' ; 
m 1023, the names of Sn Edwaid Coke, Sir Honeage 
Emch, Mr Pym, Mr. Glanvihe, Sir Eoger Noith, and 
Mr Selden ^ The committee was then confined to the 
meinbeis nominated by the House itself® ; but being 
afteiwards enlarged by the mtroduction of all Piivy 
Councillors and Gentlemen of the Long Piobe, it be- 
came, after 1672, an open committee, in which all who 
came were allowed to have voices This committee was 
heucefoith exposed to all the evds of lai-ge and fluctu- 
atipg mimbeis, and an mesponsible constitution , and at 
length, in the time of Mr Speaker Onslow, a healing 
at the bar of the House itself, — which in special cases 
had ah’cadybeen occasionally lesoi ted to, — was deemed 
preferable to the less pubhc and responsible judicatimc 
of the committee. Here, howevei, the partiality and 
injustice of the judges were soon notorious The 
merits of the election, on which they affected to 
adjudicate, were httle regarded To use the words 
of Mr. Grenville, “ The Court was thin to hear, and 
full to judge Parties tiied then stieugLh, — the 
fiicnds of iival candidates canvassed and raanoiuvrod, 

- — and scats corruptly gamed, were as coirujitly ja o- 
lected, or voted away The right of election was 


1 Oom .Tonm , i 149 (Maicli 
23id, 1008) Theio nre oailier ap- 
pointmenta luD’Ewaa’ Journal 
^ Com Jouin, 1 716, Glan- 
TiUe’a Hep , Prof vu. 


® Com .Toina , i. 
T)el3 , I m 


Cayendisli 


1 Tins liad 136611 pieviously said 
of the House of JLoide, liy the IJulcc 
of Argyll 
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wiested from the voters, and usurped by the elected 
body, who thus exercised a vicious self-election The 
mimsters of the day, when they commanded a majority, 
sustamed them own friends ; and brought all their forces 
to bear against the membeis of the Opiiosition, This 
flagitious custom formed part of the parliamentaiy 
orgamsatLon, by which the influence of the Crown and 
its mimsters, was maintained It was not untd a go- 
vernment was faUmg, that its friends weie m danger of 
losing them scats The struggle between Sm Eobert 
Walpole and his enemies was determmed m 1741, — 
not upon any question of pubhc policy, — but by the 
defeat of the minister on the Chippenham Election 
Petition. 

To remedy these evils, and remove the oppiobiium The ©rcn- 
of notorious injustice from the House of Commons, Mr 
Grenvdle introduced in 1770, his celebrated measme, — 
since known as the GienviUe Act, and a landmaik 
in Parhamentaiy Instory He proposed to transfer the 
judicature, in election cases, from the House itself, 
to a committee of thmteen membeis, selected by the 
sitting members and petitioners from a hst of forty-nine, 
chosen by ballot, — to whom each party should add a 
nominee, to advocate then ie.spective interests Tins 
tribunal, constituted by Act of Pailiament, was to de- 
cide, without appeal, the merits of every contioverled 
election ; being, in fact, a court independent of the 
House, though composed of its own members ^ The 
mam objection urged against this measure was that the 
privileges of the House were compromised, and its dis- 
ci etion hunted, by the binding obhgations of a statute 
It is certain that much might have been done by 
authority of the House itself, winch was henceforth 
^ Pail Hist , ivi 004 — 923 , Cavendisli Deb , i 476, 606 
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regulated by statute, — the only legal power required, 
being that of administering an oath But Mr Gren- 
viUe distrusted the House of Conimous, and saw no 
security for the peimanence, or honest trial of the new 
system, except in a law which they coidd not set aside 
This Act was at first hmited to one year , and Horace 
Walpole insinuates that Mi Gienville, when in oppo- 
sition, was wiUing “ to give a sore wound to the influence 
of the Crown,” but hoping to return to office, took care 
not to weaken his own future power as a minister ^ 
But the suggestion for making the Act temporal y 
proceeded from Loid Claie^, and not from Mr Gren- 
ville, who was honestly persuaded that the “ system 
must end m the rum of pubhc hberty, if not checked ” ® 
At this time lus health and spirits were fading , and 
he died a few months after the passing of his measuio 
The Gieiivdle Act was contmued ftom time to time , 
and in 1774, Sir Edwin Sandys brought in a bdl to 
make it perpetual It encountered a strong opposition, 
especially from Mr. Eox, who dreaded the surrender of 
the piivdeges of the House, but the successful opeia- 
tion of the Act, m the five cases winch had already 
been tried under its piovisions was so geiierafly 
acknowledged, that the bdl was passed by a largo 
majority ^ “ This liappy event,” wrote Lord Chatham, 
“ IS a dawn of better tunes it is the last prop of Pai- 
hament ■ sliould it be lost m its passage, the legislature 
will full nito incurable contempt, and detestation of the 
nation ” “ The Act does honour to the statute-book, 
and wdl endear for ever the memory of the fiamei 
This Act was passed on the eve of another general 

1 Walp Mam Goo III, ii * 260 to 122, Pari Hist, xvii, 
884, w 1071 , Fox Mem , i 06, 133 

Cavondisli Deb , i 61S * Lottei toLoidShelbiuno.Maitb 

» HatseU’BPioc, u, 21 6tb, 1774, Ooireap iv 332 
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election, wliicli does not appeal — so far as evidence 
IS accessible — to have been marked by so much cor- 
luption as that of 1768 But the value of boroughs 
had certamiy not dechned m the market, as Gattoii 
was sold for 75,000F 

For a tune tins measure undoubtedly introduced a its^imper- 
marked improvement in the judicature of the House cess 
of Commons. The chsi uption of the usual party com- 
binations, at that peiiod, was favom'able to its success , 
and the exposure of former abuses discouraged their 
immediate renewal, in another form But too soon 
it became evident, that corruption and paity spuit had 
not been overcome ^ Ciowds now attended the ballot, 
as they had previously come to the vote, — not to 
secure justice, but to fiuthei pohtical luteiests The 
party which attended m the greatest lorce, was hlcely 
to have the numerical majority of names, drawn for the 
comimttee Fiom this list each side proceeded to strike 
thirteen of its political opponents, and the stiougest 
thus secured a preponderance on the comrmttee Nor 
was this all The ablest men, being most feared by 
their opponents, were almost mvariably struck off, — 
a process famiharly known as “knockmg the biams 
out of the committee , ” and thus the committee became 
at once partial and incompetent The membeis of the 
committee weie swoin to do justice between the iival 
candidates, yet the circumstances undei which they 
were notoriously chosen, them own paity bias, and a 
lax conventional morahty, — favoured by the ohscuiity 
and inconsistencies of the election law, and by the 
conflicting decisions of mcapable tribunals, — led to this 
equivocal lesult • — that right was geneially discovered 


IjOicI Mahon’s Ilist , vi 27. 
VOL I, 


"Walpole’s Mem j i"'’* HI 
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to be on tbe side of that candidate, who professed tho 
same pohtical opinions as the majority of the commit- 
teed A Whig candidate had scant justice from a Tory 
committee , a Tory candidate pleaded m vam before a 
Whig committee 

im^prored By the&c meaus, the majority of the House continued, 
toofSee- — Is®® dnectuess and certainty, and perhaps with 
scandal, — to nominate them own members, as 
they had done before the GienviUe Act And for half 
a century, this system, with shghl variations of pro- 
cedme, was suffered to prevail In 1839, however, 
the ballot was at length superseded by Su Eobeit 
Peel’s Act^ . committees were reduced to six members, 
and nommated by an impartial body, — the general 
committee of elections The same principle of selection 
has smee been adhered to in later Acts, with adch- 
tional secimties for impaitiahty, and the cormmttee 
has been finally reduced to five members ® The evil 
was thus greatly dimmished , but stdl the simstei m- 
fluence of party was not wholly oveicorae In the 
nomination of election committees, one paity or the 
other has necessaiily had a majouty of one , and though 
these tiibiuials have since been more able and judicial, 
their constitution and proceedings have too often ex- 
posed them to imputations of pohtical bias 
Distnbxi- Such bemg the vices and defects of the electoral 
piaeefftnci System, — what were then results upon the House of 
pfli&iona Commons? Eepiesentatives holding their seats by a 
general system of corruption, could scarcely fail to be 
themselves corrupt What they had bought, they weic 


* These evUs -weie ably exposed 
m the Report of the Cominittoo on 
ContiOverted Elections (Mi C, 
Bnllei), 1837-^, No. U 
» 2 & 3 Yict c 38 , Ilausaid’s 


Dob, Sid 8ei, xIt 370, zbid., 
xlvu 67G, &c 

® 4 & 6 Viet c 08, and 11 & 12 
Yict 0 98, Report on Contio- 
verted Elections, 1844, No. 873. 
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but too ready to sell And ho-w glittering tlie pmes 
ofleied as the puce of then services 1 Peerages, ba- 
ronetcies, and other titles of honour , patronage and 
court favour for the rich, — places, pensions, and biibes 
for the needy All that the government had to bestow, 
they could command The rapid mciease of honoms* 
attests the hberality vTith -whidti pohtical services weie 
lewarded; while contempoiary memoirs aud corie- 
spondence disclose the aits, by which many a peerage 
has been won. 

Fiom the period of the Eevolution, places and 
pensions have been regarded as the price of political 
dependence , and it has since been the steady pohcy of 
Paihament to restrain the numbei of placemen, entitled 
to sit m the House of Commons To Wilham HP fell 
the task of first working out the difficult problem of a 
constitutional government , and amongst his expedients 
foi coiitiolhng his Parhaments, was that of a multiph- 
catiou of offices Tlie countiy paity at once perceived 
tlie danger with wliicfi them newly-bought hbeities 
were threatened from tins cause, aud endeavoured to 
avert it In 1693, the Commons passed a bill to pro- 
hibit all members hereafter chosen from acceptmg any 
office under the Crown , but the Lords rejected it In 
the following yeai it was renewed, and agreed to by both 
Houses , when the king refused his assent to it Later 
in his reign, however, tins prmciple of disqualification 
was commenced, — the Commissioners of Eevenuc 
Boards being the first to whom it was applied ^ And 
at last, in 1700, it was enacted that after the accession 
of the House of Hanover, “ no person who has an office 
or place of profit mider the king, or receives a pension 

1 See mpia, p 229 269 (Stamps) , 11 & 12 WiU IH o 2 

® 4 & 8 Will. & Maiy, c 21 (Excise) 

X 2 
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fioin the Crown, shall he capable of serving as a 
membei of the House of Commons”' This too strin- 
gent provision, however, was repealed, — before it came 
into operation^ — eaily in the reign of Anne It was, 
indeed, incompatible with the woiking of coustiLutional 
government, and if practically enforced, woidd have 
bi ought Parhament mto hopeless conflict with the 
executive 

Acts of Settlement of that reign, other lestric- 

^m'e I ‘were introduced, far better adapted to coirect the 

andn, ’ evils of corrupt influence The holder of every new 
office created after the 25th of October, 1705, and 
every one enjoying a pension from the Ciown, dining 
pleasure, was incapacitated from sitting in Parhament , 
and members of the House of Commons accepting a^y 
old office fiom the Crown, were obliged to vacate their 
seats, though capable of le-clection ® It was the object 
of this latter provision to subnut the acceptance of 
office by a representative, to tbe appioval of his con- 
stituents , a priuciple which, — ^notwithstanding several 
attempts to modify it, — ^has since been resolutely main- 
tained by tbe legislatuie Eestiictions weie also imposed 
upon the miiltiphcation of commissioners ^ 

Secret Hen- -^t the Commencement of the following reign, mca- 

pacity was extended to penaioneis for terms of yoais 
but as many pensions were then secietly gi anted, the law 
could not be put in force In the reign of George II 
several attempts were made to enfoice it; but tliey 
all nuscariiecl ® LorclHahfax, in debating one of these 
bills, said that secret pensions were the woist form of 


* 12 &13 WiU III c 2,s 8 
» 4 Anue, e 8, s 26 

* 4 Anne, c 8 

* 6 Anne, c 7 

* 1 Geo 1 c 60. 


“ No loss lliau six 1)1113 woie 
pMsed by tbe Commons, and la- 
jected by the Lords , Pari, Hist 
■wu. 789, ihd , lx, 369, thd , xi, 
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biibery “ A bribe is given for a particular job , a 
pension is a constant, continual bribe ” ^ Eaily in tbe 
leign of George lH Mr Eose Fuller — wbo had been 
a stanch Whig, — was bought off by a secret pension of 
500/ which he enjoyed for many years The cause 
of Ins apostasy was not discovered tiU after his death ^ 

Still the pohcy of restnctmg the number of offices Tho Pinoo 
capable of bemg held by members of the House of 1742 °^ 
Commons, was steadily pursued. In 1742 the Place 
Bill, which had been thiice rejected by the Commons, 
and twice by the Lords, at length received the Eoyal 
assent® It was stated in a Lords’ protest, that two 
hundred appointments were then distributed amongst 
the members of the House of Commons^ This Act 
added many offices to the list of chsquahlications, but 
clnefly those of cleiks and othei suboichnate officeis of 
the pubhc departments 

By these measures the excessive multiphcation of PiMesm 
offices had been restrained , but in the reign of 
George HI their number was stiU very considerable , 
and they were used, — almost without chagiuse, — as the 
means of obtaimng parhamentary support Horace 
Walpole has preserved a good example of the imblush- 
mg manner, in winch bargains were made foi the votes 
of mcmbeis, in exchange for offices Mr GienviUe 
wrote Inm a letter, proposing to appoint Ins nephew. 

Lord Orford, to the ranger ship of St James’s and 
Hyde Parks He said, “ If he does choose it, I doubt 
not of his and his friend Boone’s hearty assistance, 
and beheve' I shall see you, too, much oftener in the 
House of Commons. This is offermg you a bribe, but 
’tis such a one as one honest good-natured man may, 

1 Fail Hist,, XI 622 = 16 Geo II c 22. 

“ Ahnon's Con , 11 8, Rocking- * Loicis’ Fioleat, 1741, Pail 
liam Mem , i 79, ra, Hiat , xii 2 
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-ivitliout offence, offer to another ” As Walpole did not 
receive tins communication with much warmth, and 
declmed any participation m the baigam, payments due 
to him on account of his patent offices m the Exchequer, 
were stopped at the Treasury, for several months ^ 

The Whig statesmen of this period, who weie striving 
to 1 educe the influence of the Ciown, were keenly alive 
to the means of coiruption which a multiphcity of places 
stdl afforded “The gieat number of offices,’’ said Lord 
Eockingham, “ of more oi less emolument, which are 
now tenable by parties sitting m Parhament, really 
operate hke prizes m a lottery An interested man 
pm'chases a seat, upon the same principle as a person 
buys a lottery ticket The value of the ticket depends 
upon the quantum of prizes in the wheel It was to 
lemove this evil, even more than for the sake of pecu- 
niaiy saving, that Mr Bmke, m 1780, proposed to 
abohsh tlmty-mne offices held by membeis of the House 
of Commons, and eleven held by peers. And by Loid 
Eockmgham’s Act for the legnlation of the Civil List 
expenditiue in 1782, several offices connected with the 
government and royal household were suppressed, 
which had geueially been held by members of Parha- 
ment ; and secret pensions were discontinued ® 

In 1793, the Parhament of Lreland adopted the prin- 
ciples of the English act of Anne, and disquahfled the 
holders of all offices under the Crown or Lord-Lieu- 
tenaut, created after that time On the union with 
L eland, aft the chsquahfications for the Irish Parhament, 
were extended to the Parhament of the Umted Eing- 
dom , and several new chsquahfications weie created, 
in leference to othei lush offices.^ 
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The general scheme of official disfcanchisement was 
now complete but the jealousy of Parhament was 
still shown by the disqualification of new officeis ap- 
pomtcd by Acts of Parhament. So constant has been 
this pohcy, that upwards of one hundred statutes, stiU 
m force, contam clauses of disquahfication , and many 
similar statutes have been passed, which have smce 
expired, or have been repealed ^ 

The result of this vigilant jealousy, has been a 
gieat reduction of the number of placemen sittmg 
in the House of Commons In the first Parhament 
of George I there had been two hundred and seventy- 
one members holding offices, pensions, and smeciiies 
In the fiist Parhament of George 11 theie were two 
hundred and fifty-seven , in the fiist Pailiament of 
George TV there weie but eighty-mne, exclusive of 
officers m the army and navy ^ The number of place- 
men sitting in the House of Commons, has been fuither 
reduced by the abohtion and consohdation of offices , 
and m 1833 there were only sixty members holchng 
.cml offices and pensions, exclusive of eighty-tlnee 
holchng naval and mihtary commissions ® 

The pohcy of chsquahfication has been mamtained to 
the present time The Enghsh judges had been ex- 
cluded horn the House of Commons, by the law of 
Parhament In the interests of justice, as weU as on 
grounds of constitutional pohcy, this exclusion was 
extended to their brethren of the Scottish bench, m the 
reign of George H.^, and to the judges of the coruts 
in Ireland, in the reign of George IV.® In 1840, the 

^ Autlioi’s Pamplilet ontlie Oon- Hansaid, 3id Ser , u 1118, n 
Bolidation of the Election Laws, “ Kepoit on Memheia in Office, 
1860 1833, No G71 

2 Report on Eotuma made bv ‘‘7 Geo II, c IG 
Membeis, 1822 (642) , 1823 (669), “ 1 & 2 Geo IV c 44 
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same pimciple was applied to the Judge of the Admi- 
itilty Court ^ All the new judges in equity were dis- 
qualified by the Acts under which they were consti- 
tuted The sohtary judge still enjoying the capacity 
of sitting in the House of Commons, is the Master of 
the EoUs In 1863, a Bdl was mtroduced to withdraw 
this exceptional privilege, but it was defeated by a 
masterly speech of Mr Macaiday ^ 

These various disqiiahfications were deemed necessary 
foi securmg the mdependcnce of Parliament , and the 
pohey is still lecognised, when the dangers they were 
designed to avert, are less to be apprehended It is 
true that independence has been purchased at the cost 
of much mteHectual emmence, which the House of 
Commons coidd lU afford to spaie , but this .sacrifice 
was due to constitutional freedom, and it has been 
wisely made 

But the independence of Paihament was foimeily 
corrupted by giosser expedients than places and pen- 
sions Vidgar bribes were given, — chiectly and indi- 
rectly, — for political support Oui Parhamentaiy 
history has been tainted with this disgrace, from the 
reign of Charles H far mto that of Geoige III That 
Charles, himself unscrupulous and corrupt, should have 
resorted to bribery, is natural enough Bhs was a 
debased reign, in which all forms of corruption flou- 
nshed 

Members were then first exposed to the temptation 
of peemnary bribes Li the leigns of the Tudors and 
the first two Stuarts, prerogative liad been too stiong to 
need the aid of such persuasion ; but after prerogative 

^ Mucli to the peisonaj legi-et of long diatingiushed himself 
nil who were acquointeil with that ® Judges’ EtcIusioo Bill, Jimo 
emment man, Dr Luahington, who 1st, 1863 , Hansard’s Deh, 3id 
lost the sent in which he'hfwl so Sel , cxxvii 908, 
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liacl been ludely sbalcen by tlie overtbrow of diaries I , 
it was sought to support the influence of the Ciown, by 
the subtle arts of corruption Votes which weie no 
longer to be contioUed by fear, were purchased with 
gold James II., again, — secure of a seiiule Parliament, 
and bent upon ruling once more by prerogative, — dis- 
dained the meaner arts of bribery ^ 

The Eevolution, howevei favourable to constitutional 
libeity, revived and extended this scandal , and the 
circumstances of the times, unhappily favoured its deve- 
lopment The preiogative of the Ciown had been still 
further hmited , the power and activity of Parliament 
bemg propoitionately mci eased, while no means had yet 
been taken to ensure its responsibihty to the people 
A majoiity of the House of Commons, — beyond the 
reach of pubhc opmion, — not accountable to its con- 
stituencies, — and debating and voting with closed 
doois, — held the political destimes of England at its 
mercy The Constitution had not yet piovided wortlucr 
means of mfluefice and restiaint, and WiUiam HI, 
though personally averse to the base practices of 
Charles II , was forced to peimit them use His reign, 
otherwise conducive to fieedom and national greatness, 
was disgraceful to the character of the statesmen, and 
to the public vntue of that age^ 

The piaciice of direct bribery notoriously contmued 
in the three succeedmg reigns, and if not proved 
by the records of Parliament, was attested by contem- 
porary writers, and by the complamts openly made of 
its existence Under the admimstration of Sm Eobert 

1 Bmnet’s Own Time, i 626 of Pm'hainentai'y Coniiption, Hist , 

2 Pml Hist, T. 807, 840, Em- iii 641, 667, ihtd , iv 146, 306, 

net’s Own Time, u 144, 146 427, 478, 646, and 651, Com 

See Lord Macaulay’s instractive Joiiiu , xi 331, May 2Ed, 1606 
slcetch of tlie Else and Piogiess 
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Walpole, it was reduced to an organised system, by 
which a majoiity of the House of Commons was long 
retamed m subjection to the minister ^ It is tine, that 
after his fall, his enemies failed in pioving their charges 
against him ; but the entire strength of the court, the 
new munstry, and the House of Lords, was exerted to 
screen him The witnesses refused to answei ques- 
tions , and the Loids dechned to pass a bdl of indem- 
mty, which would have removed the ground of their 
refusal^ |Hor must it be overlooked that, however 
notorious coiriiption may be, it is of all tilings the most 
difficult of pi oof. 

Tins system was continued by his successors, through- 
out the leign of George II , and is believed to have 
been bi ought to perfection, under the admimstiation 
of Mr Henry PeUiani 

In approachmg the reign of Geoige IH., it were 
well if no tiaces could be found of the contmued 
existence of this system , but unhappily the eaily pait 
of this reign presents some of its worst examples 
Lord Bute, being resolved to maintain his power by the 
corrupt arts of Sir Eobert Walpole, secured, by the 
promise of a peerage, the aid of Walpole’s experienced 
agent, Mr Hemy Fox, m carrymg them out with 
success.® The office entrusted to him was famihaily 
known as “ the management of the House of Commons ” 

Li October, 17G2, Mi GrenviUe had impressed upon 
Lord Bute the difficulties of cariying on the business 
of the House of Commons, “ without being author iscd 


* Deliates, Loids and Commoiia, 
174L on motions foi the removal 
of Su E "Walpole, PaJ IIist,3ii 
1027 — ^1308, Uoxe’s Mem of Sii 
R "Walpole, i 641, 719, Debates 
on appomtment of Committee of 


Inqimy, Pail ITist , xii 448 et scq 
* Eepoit of Committee of In- 
quuy, 1742, Pari Hist, xii 020, 
788 , Ooxe’s Mem, of Sii R Wal- 
pole, I 711 

® Rockingham Mem , i 127 
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to talk to tlie members of that House upon tliem several 
claims and pretensions”^ And these difficulties weie 
effectually overcome 

Horace Walpole relates a starthng tale of the pm’- 
chasc of votes by Mi- Fox, in December, 1762, in,' 
support of Lord Bute’s piehmmaries of peace He i 
says, “A shop was pubhcly opened at the Pay Office,/ 
whither the membeis flocked, and received the wages' 
of then- venahty in bank-biUs, even to so low a sum as* 
2007 for their votes on the treaty 25,000^ , as Martin,' 
Secretary of the Treasiuy, afteiwaids owned, were' 
issued in one mormng , and m a suigle fortnight, a vast 
maj oiity was purchased to approve the peace ’ ^ ” Lord 
Slaiihope, who is inchned wholly to reject this circum- 
stantial stoiy, admits that Mr Pox was the least sciu- 
pidous of Walpole’s pupils, and that the majority was 
otherwise unaccomitable ^ The account is probably 
exaggerated, but the character of Mr Pox and his 
Paihamentary associates is not repugnant to its pio- 
babihty , nor does it stand alone A suspicious cii- 
cumstance, m confirmation of Horace Walpole, has been 
bi ought to hght Among Mr Grenvdle’s papers has been 
preseived a statement of the seciet service money from 
1761 to 1769, whence it appeals that m the yeai ending 
25th October, 1762, 10,OOOZ had been disbursed to Mr 
Mai tin, Secretaiy to the Treasury, and in the following 
yeai, to winch the story refers, no less than 41,000/ ^ 
The general expenditiue for secret service, during 
Loid Bute’s peiiod, also exhibits a remarkable excess, 
as compared with other years Li the year ending 
25th October, 1761, the secret service money had 
amomited to 58,0007 Lord Bute came mto office on 


' Gienvillfl Papers, i 488 
» Walp Mem Geo lU , i 199 


® Lord Mahon’s Hist , v 16 
* GronviUe Papers, iii 144 
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the 29th May, 1762, and in tins yeax, ending 25th 
October, it rose at once to 82,168^ In the next 
year, — Lord Bute having retired in April, — it fell to 
61,000/ In 1764, it was reduced to 36,837/ , and in 
1765, to 29,374/1 

The Grenville Mimstiy distributed bribes or gra- 
tuities with less profusion than Lord Bute, yet with so 
httle restraint, that a donation to a niembei of Parha- 
inent appears to have been regarded as a customary 
compliment It might be offered without offence if 
declined, an apology was felt to be due to the minister 
In the Grenville Papers we find a cliaracteiistic letter 
fi'om Lord Say and Sele, which exemphfies the rela- 
tions of the mmister with his Parhamentaiy supporters 

“ Loudon, Nov 26tli. 1763 

“ Honoured Sir, — I am very much obhged to you for 
that freedom of converse you this morning mdulged me 
in, which I prize more than the lucrative advantage I then 
received To show the sincerity of my ^oids (pardon, 
Sir, the perhaps over mceness of my disposition), I 
retiu'ii mclosed the bill foi 300/ you favoured me with, 
as good manners woidd not permit my refusal of it, 
when tendered by you 

“PS — As a fiee horse wants no spm, so I stand ui 
need of no inducement oi douceur, to lend my small 
assistance to the long, or his friends m the present 
adnnmstiation 

Mr Gienvdle, however, complained, — and apparently 
■with justice, — “ that the secret service money was by 
a great deal less than under any other mmister 

' Theie is an oLsemuty in these and 6om the othei 394,6077 The 
nncoimts , but it seems as if the ae- details of the lattei sum only are 
Cl et service money had been dei i\ ed given 
from dilfcient souices, the amount “ GienviUe Papers, iii 146 
paid fiom one somce, between ^ 144, 

1761 and 1709, bemg 166,0007, 
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Throughout the adiTumstration of Lord North, the ijndor 
pui chase of votes m Parhameut, by diiect pecuniaiy 
biibes, was stdl a common practice The king’s com- 
phcity, — always suspected, — is now beyond a doubt 
Writuig to Lord North on the 1st Match, 1781, His 
Majesty said — “ Mr Eobmson sent me the hst of the 
speakers last mght, and of the very good majoiity 
I have this mormng sent him 6000Z, to be placed to 
the same puipose as the sum transmitted on the 21st 
August ^ ” No other conclusion can be drawn from 
this lettei, than that the kmg was in the habit of trans- 
mittmg money, to secuie majoiities foi the miiuster, 
who was then fighting his battles m the House of 
Commons 

The system of biibeiy did not long suivive the Suii'^equcn 
ministiy of Loid North ^ It may not have wholly 
died out , and lias piobably been since lesoited to, on 
raie and exceptional occasions But the powei fill and 
popular admunstiation of Mr Pitt did not need such 
support The Crown had triumphed over parties, — its 
mfluence was supreme, — and Mr Pitt himself, however 
profuse m the distiibution of honours to his adherents, 
was of too lofty a character, to encourage the baseness 
of his meanei followers 

^ King’s Letteis to Loid Noitli, Ml W^’illmm Smith, one of the 
Loicl Biougham’s Woiks, iii 1C7 oldest members of the House of 
IMi Robinson, as Seoretaiy to the Commons, lelated the following 
Tieasiiiy, had the management of anecdote of his own time — A 
the House of Commons, and was gentleman, being at Sir Benjamin 
the depositoiy of the Lime rouge, Hammett’s Bank, heaid a Membei, 
supposed to contain the names of one of Loid North’s friends, ask to 
membeis latained hy mimsteis — have a 5001 hill " hiokeii,” which 
Wiaiall Mem, ii 226 was done, and upon the applicant 

^ Ml Hollam says that the piac- leaving the bank, Sii B Ilaiiiinett 
tice of duect hiibeiy of Memheis saw a covei lying on the flooi, 
of Paihamont "is geneially sup- which he picked up and put into 
posed to have ceased about the liis fiiend’s hand, without comment 
teniiination of the Ameiicnn Woi ” It was addiessed to tho membei, 

. — Const JIist,-a 428 “ with Loid Noith’s comphmciits ” 
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Anotlier instiument of corruption was founc], at the 
begnming of this reign, in the raising of money for the 
pubhc service, by loans and lotteiies Tins form of 
bribery, though less duect, was moie capable of proof 
A bnbe could be given in secret, the value of'sciip 
was notorious In March, 1763, Lord Bute contracted a 
loan of thiee nulhons and a half, for the pubhc service ; 
and having distributed shares among Ins friends,' — 
the scrip immediately rose to a premium of 11 per 
cent in the market ’ So enormous a miscalculation of 
tire terms upon which a loan could be negotiated, is 
scarcely to be reconciled with honesty of purpose , 
and, according to the practice of that tune, the minister 
was entirely free fiom control m the distribution of the 
shares Here the country sustained a loss of 385, 000^ , 
and the minister was openly charged with havmg en- 
riched his pohtical adheients, at the pubhc expense. 
The bank-bdls of Mr Fox had been found so persuasive, 
that corruption was apphed on a still larger scale, in 
order to secure the power of the minister. The partici- 
pation of many members, m the profits of this imqiutous 
loan could not be concealed ; and little pains were taken 
to deny it.* 

The success of this expedient was not hkely to be 
soon forgotten. Stock-jobbing became the fashion , 
’and many members of Pai Lament were notoriously 
concerned in it Horace Walpole, the chief chiomclei 
of these scandals, states that, in 1707, sixty members 
were imphcated in such transactions, and even the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer himself^ Another con- 
temporary, Sir George Colebrooke, gives an account 

^ PaiLHiat, XV 1306, Adolphus, No 42, Lord Mahon’s Hist , v 20 
1 111, History of the late Mi- “ Walpole’s Mem. Geo in, u 
noiity, 107 , “ The North Bnlon,” 428. 
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quite as circumstantial, of the monstious corruption of 
the time He says, “ the Duke of Grafton gave a din- 
ner to seveial of the principal men in the city, to settle 
the loan Mr Townshend came m liis nightgown, and 
afte]? dinner, when the terms were settled, and eveiy 
one present wished to mtioduce some hiend on the hst 
of subscribers, he pretended to cast up the sums aheady 
subsciibed, said the loan was full, huddled up his 
papers, got into a chau, and returned home, leservmg 
to hmiself, by this manoeuvie, a large share m the 
loan ” ^ 

A few years later, similar practices were exposed Lotteuos 
111 anothei form Lotteries were then a favomite 
source of revenue, and it appeared from the hsts of 
subscribers in 1769 and 1770, that shares had been 
allotted to several members of Parliament On the 
23id of April, 1771, Mi Seymoiu moved for the hst of 
persons who had subsciibed to the lotteries of that year, 
aUegmg that it appeared from the hsts of 1769, that 
twenty thousand tickets had been disposed of to 
members of Parhanient, which sold at a piemium of 
nearly 21 each His motion was refused ^ On the 25th 
April, Mr Cornwall mo\ed to prohibit any member 
from receivmg more than twenty tickets Ho stated 
that he was “ certainly informed,” that fifty membeis 
of Parhanient had each subscribed foi five hmidied 
tickets, which would realise a profit of 1000/’,, and 
seeme the immster fifty votes His motion also was 
rejected® 

Agam, in 17 81, the veiy circmnstances of Lord Bute’s Lord 
flagitious loan, were repeated under Lord Hoith. A 

' Cited lu Walpole’s Mem , m “ Walp Mem , it 320 , Cliat- 
100, n ham’s Coiresp , it. 148, n , Pail 

* Pail Hist, x\u. 174 Hist, xtu 185 
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loan of 12,000,000Z was tlien contracted, to defray 
the cost of the disastrous American war, of which lottery 
tickets formed a part Its terms were so favoiuable to 
the suhscribeis, that suddenly the sciip, or omnium, 
rose nearly 11^ per cent ^ The minister was assailed 
with injurious reproaches, and lus conduct was repeat- 
edly denounced in Paihament as wilfully coi i upt These 
charges weie not made by obscme men ; but by the 
Maiquess of Eockmgham, Mi Fox, Mr Burke, Mi Byng, 
Sii G Savile, and other eminent members of Opposi- 
tion It was computed by Mr Fox, that a profit of 
900,000Z would be derived horn the loan , and by 
others, that half the loan was subscribed for by mem- 
bers of the House of Commons Lord Eockmgham 
said, “ the loan was made merely for the purpose of 
coriuptmg the Parhament to support a wicked, impohtic, 
and ruinous war ” Mr Fox declared, again and again, 
that a laige sum had been placed m the “ hands of the 
mmister to be granted as douceurs to membeis of that 
House, . as a means of procuring and continu- 
ing a majority in the House of Oommous, upon every 
occasion, and to give strength and support to a bad 
adnnuistration ” ® 

The worst feature of this form of coriuption, was its 
excessive and extiavagant cost to the country If 
members of Parhament were to be bribed at aU, — 
bank-notes, judiciously distiibuted, weie far cheaper 

’ Sir P J Clerlce, on the 8th Rookiiigham Mem , ii 437 , Loid 
March, SQid it had iisen ftoni 0 to J llussell’a Life of Po-i, i 236 — ^ 
11 m the Alley that day Lord 241 Wiaxall’s Mein ii 800 — 375 
North said ithad only naen to 0, and Among the subaciibeis to this loan 
had fallen again to 7^^ LoidEoct- -weie amen memboia for 70,0001 , 
Ingham estimated it at 10 per cent otheis foi 60,0002 , and one foi 

“ Debates m the Commons, 7th, 100,0002 , hut the gieatei number 
8th, 12th, and 14th March, and hoing holders of scrip only, did not 
in theLoids, 21st March, 1781, appear in tlic list — Wraiall Mem , 
Pail Histoiy, xxi 1334 — 1386, ii 367. 
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than iniproviclent loans. Lord Bute had purchased a 
majoiity, on the piehnnnaiies of peace, with thuty oi 
foity thousand pounds Lord North’s expeinnent laid 
a bin then upon the people, of nearly a milhon. It was 
bad enough that the representatives of the people should 
be corrupted , and to pay so high a price for then 
coiiuption was a cruel aggiavation of the wrong 

Li 1782, Loid Noitli, in raising another loan, did Loid 
not venture to repeat these scandals , but disappointed io°u,i 782 
his friends by a new system of close subscriptions This 
aiiangement did not escape ammadversion , but it was 
the germ of the modem form of contracts, by sealed 
tendeis^ Mr Pitt had himself condemned the former Diaoono- 
system of jobbing loans and lotteries , and when he the system 
commenced Ins senes of loans for the Fiench icvolu- tyMrPat 
tionaiy war m 1793, he took effectual means to discon- 
tinue it That the evil had not been exaggerated, may 
be inferred from the views of that sagacious statesman, 
as expomided by his biographer and fi’iend Dr Tomhne 
Mr Pitt “havmg, while in opposition, objected to 
the practice of his predecessors m distributing bene- 
ficial shares of loans and lottery tickets, iindei tlie 
market puce, among their private friends, and the 
Paihamentary supporters of the Government, adopted a 
new plan of contacting for loans and lotteiies liy 
means of sealed proposals from different persons, which 
were opened in the presence of each other , and while 
this competition ensured to the public, the best terms 
winch coidd be obtamed under existing circumstances, 

It cut off a very improper souice of showing favoin to 
individuals, and increasing mmisteiial influence 

One other foim of Parhainentary corruption yet Contr.io- 

' Pail Hist , xxii. 1066 , Wiax- “ Life of Pitt, ui 633 

all’s Mem , 320 
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lemauifc. to be noticed Lucrative contracts foi tbe 
pubbc seivice, iiecessanly increased by tbe Ameiican 
. "vvai, were found a convement mode of enriching pohtical 
supporteis, A contract to supply nun or beef for the 
navy, was as great a piize for a member, as a shme in a 
loan oi lottery This species of reward was paiticulaily 
acceptable to tlie commercial members of the House 
Hoi were its attractions confined to the members who 
enjoyed the contracts Constituents bemg allowed to 
participate in then profits, were zealous in supporting 
government candidates Here was another source of 
influence, for which agam the people paid too dearly 
Heavy as tlien burthens were becoming, they were in- 
creased by the costly and improvident contiacts, which 
this system of Paihamentary jobbmg encouraged The 
cost of bribery in this form, was even greater and more 
indefimte than that of loans and lotteries, In the latter 
case, there were some hmits to the premium on scrip, 
Avhich was pubhc and patent to all the world , but 
who could estimate the profits of a contract loosely 
and ignoiantly, — not to say corruptly — entered into, 
and executed without adequate secmities for its proper 
fulfilment ? These evils were notorious , and eflbrts 
were not wantmg to correct thorn 

In 1779 Sir Phihp Jemnngs Cleike obtamed leave to 
bring m a bill to disqualify contractors from .sitting in 
Parliament, except wheie they obtamed contracts at a 
pubhc bidding , but, on the llth of Maich, the com- 
imtineut of the bill was negatived ‘ Agam, in Pebinary 
1780, Sn Phihp renewed his motion, and succeeded m 
passing his bfil through the Commons, without opposi- 
tion , but it was 1 ejected by the Lords on the second 


Poll, Hist , xx 123 — 120 
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reading^ In 1781 it was brought forward a third 
tune, but was then lost in the House of Commons 
Meauwlnle, Loid North’s administiation was fading , 
the Opposition were pledged to dimmish the influence 
of the Giown, and to fiuther tlie cause of economic le- 
foim , and m 1782, Sir Phdip was able to bung in his 
bdl, and carry the second readmg® In committee, 

Mr Fox mtroduced clauses, winch omitted the ex- 
ception in favour of contiacts obtained at a pubhc 
biddmg, and extended it to existing as well as future 
contracts Lnmediately afteiwaids, the Eockmgham 
mimstry coming into office, adopted a measure so con- 
sonant with them own pohcy , and, nndei such auspices, 
it was at length passed^ It was anothei legislative 
condemnation of coirupt influences in Parliament 

In weig hin g the evidence of Parhamentary con up- Atusea 
tion, which IS accessible to us, allowance must be made 
for the hostihty of many of the witnesses Cliarges 
weie made against the government of the day, by its 
bitteiest opponents , and may have been exaggeiated 
by the hard colonrmg of party But they were made 
by men of high chaiacter and pohtical eminence , and 
so generally was them tiuth acknowledged, that eveiy 
abuse complained of, was ultimately condemned by 
Parhament Were all the measuies foi restraining 
coiruptiou and undue influence groundless ? Were the 

1 Pail Hist , xm 414 ception was omitted, “ it beuig ge~ 

'I liid. 1S0O nerally imderatood tliai a sepaiate 

3 Pail Hast, acxu 1314, •1886, Bill snould be bi ought m foi that 
1860 Debates, 19tb March , 16th pmpose,” which, however, was 
and 17th Apiil , let and 27th nevei done This mattei, as stated 
May, ] 782 m tho debates, is exceedingly oh- 

The Bill contamed on eXcep- seme and inconsistent, and scaicely 
tion in favom of peisons suhsciibing to be lelied upon, though it was 
to a public loan It was said, how- fiequently adveited to, in discussing 
cvei, that the loan was a moie dan- tho question of Baion Eothsohild’s 
geipus eugme of influence than disability in 1866 
contracts, and ultunately the ex- 
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evils sought to be corrected imaginary ^ The historian 
can desne no better eindeiice of contempoiaiy evds, 
than the judgment of successive Parhaments, — pro- 
nounced agam and again, and latihed by posterity ^ 
The wisdom of the legislature averted the rum of the 
constitution, which the philosophical Montesquieu had 
piedicted, when he said, “ II perira lorsque la piussance 
legislative seia plus corrompue que rex^cutiice.’’ ® 

Such was the state of society m the first years of the 
reign of George HI that the .vices of the government 
received httle correction fiom pubhc opimon A cor- 
rupt system of government lepresented but too faith- 
fully, the prevalent corruption of society Men of the 
highest rank openly rioted m drunkenness, gambhiig, 
and debauchery • the clergy were indifferent to rebgion 
the middle classes weie coarse, ignorant, and sensual , 
and the lower classes brutahsed by neglect, poverty, 
and evil examples The tastes and habits of the age 
weie low. its moral and mtellectual standard was de- 
based All classes were wanting m lefinement, and 
nearly all m education Here weie aboundmg materials 
foi venal senators, greedy place-hunters, and corrupt 
electors 

f Havmg viewed the impeifections of the representa- 
tive system, and the various forms of corruption by 
which the constitution was formerly disfigured, we 
pause to inquue how popular prmciples, statesmanship, 
and pubhc viitue were kept alive, amid such adverse 

’ In painting thn public vices of WTien infamous Venality, giown 
bis age, Cowpei' did not omit to bold, 

stigmatise, as it deserved, its poll- Writes on ins bosom, ‘ to he let 
tical corruption m sold ’ ” 

"But when a countiy (one that I Tdblo Tall 

could name), [shame , * Liyre xi, e, 6. 

In prostitutioa sinhs the sense of 
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influences P ' The countiy was great and glorious , and 
its histoiy, — though stained with many blots, — is such 
as Enghshmen may justly contemplate with pride The 
people, if enjoying less freedom than m later times, 
weie yet the freest people m the world Then laws, 
if inferior to modern jurisprudence, did not fall short 
of the enhghtenment of the age, m winch Parhament 
designed them How are these contrasts to be ex- 
plained and reconciled ^ How were the people saved 
from misgovernmeiit ? What weie the antidotes to the 
baneful abuses which prevailed? In the fiist place, 
pailiamentary government 'attracted the ablest men 
to the service of the state Whether they owed their 
seats to the patronage of a peer, or to the suffrages of 
then fcUow-countrymen, they equally enhghtened Par- 
hament by them eloquence, and guided the national 
councils by then statesmanship Li the next place, the 
representation, — hmited and anomalous as it was, — 
comprised some popular elements , and the House of 
Commons, m the worst times, stdl piofessed its re- 
sponsibflity to the people Nor can it be demed that 
the small class, by whom a majoiity of the House of 
Commons was lekuned, were the most mstructed 
and enhghtened in the coimtiy , and as Enghshmen, ' 
weie generally true to pimciples of freedom. 

Two othei causes, winch exercised a wholesome 
restramt upon Parliament and the goveimng class, are 
to be found ui the divisions of party, — finely called by 
Su Eulwer Lytton “ the smews of freedom,” — and 
the giowuig influence of the press However prone 
the luhng party may sometimes have been to repress^ 

' “ Of all ingenious mstniments and lured, and a few told and able | ' 
of despotism,” snd Sydney Smith, men, by then hiave speeches, make ■ 
“1 most commend a popidai as- the people helieve they are free ” — 
senahly wheie the majority are paid Mem, ii. 214 

Y 3 
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■ liberty, the party m opposition were forced to leiy 
upon popnlai piuiciples , and pledged to maintain 
tiem, at least for a tune, when they succeeded to 
power Paity again supphed, ni some degiee, the 
place of intelhgent pubhc opimon As yet tlie great 
body of the people had neithei linowledge noi influ- 
ence , but those who enjoyed pohtical powei, were 
encouiaged by then iivalries and ambition, not less 
than by them patriotism, to enibiace those principles of 
good government, which steaddy made theu way m 
om laws and institutions Had all parties combined 
agamst popnlai lights, nothing short of another revolu- 
tion could have overthrown them Eut as they iveie 
divided and opposed, the people obtamed extended 
liberties, before they were m a position to wrest them 
from their rulers, by means of a free representation. 

Meanwhile the press was gradually cieatmg a moie 
elevated pubhc opinion, to which all parties were 
obhged to defer It was long, however, before that 
great pohtical agent performed its office worthily 
Before the press can be instructive, there must be 
enhghtenment, imd pubhc spu'it among the people it 
takes its colom from society, and reflects jts pievad- 
mg vices. Hence, while flagiant abuses in the govern- 
ment were tolerated by a corrupt society, the press was 
venal, — teemmg with scuriilous hbels and factious 
falsehoods, m the interests of rival parties, — and dis- 
Jigiued by aU the faults of a depraved pohtical morahty 
Let us be thankful that pimciples of hbeity and pubhc 
vntue weie so strong, as constantly to advance m society, 
m the press, and m the government of the country 

The glaring defects and vices of the representative 
system, which have now been exposed, — the restricted 
and unequal fiianchise, the biibeiy of a limited elec- 
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toial body, and the corruption of the lepresentatives 
them&elves, — formed the stiongest arguments for pai- 
hameutary leform Some of them had been paitially 
coirected , and some had been meflfectually exposed 
and denounced , but the chief evd of all, demanded a 
boldei and more hazardous remedy The theory of an 
equal lepresentation, — at no time very perfect, — had, 
in the comse of ages, been entirely subverted. Decayed 
boioughs, without mliabitants, — the absolute property 
of noblemen, — and populous towns without electors, 
retiuned members to the House of Commons , but 
gieat manufactiirmg cities, distinguished by them in- 
dustry, wealth, and mtelligence, were without rcpie- 
sentatives 

Schemes for partially rectifymg these inequahties 
were proposed at vaiious times, by statesmen of very 
difieient opmions. Lord Chatham was the first to Loid otat- 
advocate refoim Speakmg, in 1706, of the borough geliemoof 
representation, he called it “ the rotten part of our con- 
stltution ; ” and said “ It cannot continue a century If 
It does not drop, it must be amputated ” ^ In 1770, he utu May 
suggested that a third member should be added to 
every county, “in order to counterbalance the weight 
of corrupt and venal boroughs Such was his opmion 
of the necessity of a ineasme of this character, that 
he said . “Before the end of this century, either the ' 
Parhame nt wrlT reform itself from ivithm, or be reformed 
with a vengeance from without The next scheme Mr 
was that of a very notable pohticiaii, Mr Wdkes scheme, 
More comprehensive than Lord Chatham’s, — it was 

^ Debates ou the Adchoss, Janu- of a Scotch Act at the Revolution, 
aiy, 1706 Stiangers weie excluded during 

® Walpole’s Mem , IV 58, Ohat- tins debate, which is not lepoited 
ham’s Coiresp , iv 167, wheie he in the Pailnamentary Iliatoiy 
supports his views by the precedent » Pail Ilist, xvu 223, n 
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fiamed to meet, more cliiectly, the evils complained of 
Tn 1776, he moved for a bill to give additional mem- 
bers to the Metiopohs, and to Middlesex, Yorkshire, 
and other laige comities, to dishanchise the lotten 
boionghs, and add the electors to the county constitu- 
ency, and lastly, to eufianchise Manchester, Leeds, 
Sheffield, Bummghain, and “ other rich populous 
tradmg towns’’^ Bbs scheme, indeed, compii&cd all 
the leading prmciples of pailiamentary reform, which 
were advocated for the next fifty yeais without success, 
and have been sanctioned withm our own time 
Duke of The next measure for reformmg the Commons, was 
mowi’s brought forward by a peer On the 3rd June, 1780, 
BiU, 1780 tiie iQidst of Lord Geoige Gordon’s nots, the Duke 
of Eichmond piesented a bill foi estabhshing amiual 
paihaments, imiversal suiFiage, and equal electoral 
districts ^ It Was rejected without a division 
other Hor was the Duke’s extravagant proposal an iso- 
offeton, suggestion of Ills own. Extreme changes were 

1780 at this time populai, — embiacing annual parhaments, 
the extinction of lotten boroughs, and umveisal suf- 
frage The graver statesmen, who were favourable to 
improved representation, discountenanced all such pro- 
posals, hkely to endanger the more practicable schemes 
of econolmc xefoim by which they were then endea- 
vomnng, — with every piospect of success, — to pmnfy 
Paihament, and reduce the mfluence of the Crown 
The petitioneis by whom they were supported, piayed 
also foi a more equal repiesentation of the people , but 
it was deemed prudent to postpone for a tune, the 
agitation of that quesbon ® 

The disgracefiil riots of Lord George Gordon, len- 

* 21st MmcIi, 1776, Pari That , “ Foil Hist , xxi 688 

xTin 1287 The motion was uega- ^ Reg, kelv, 140, 194, 
tiyed without a division, Eochmgham Mem , ii, S06, 411 
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clered tins time unfavomable for tlie discussion of any 
political changes The Whig party weie charged 
with lustigatmg and abettnig these inots, just as, at a 
latei period, they became obnoxious to imputations of 
Jacobimsm The occasion of the lang’s speech at the 
end of the session of 1780, was not lost by the totter- 
mg government of Lord ISToith. His Majesty warned 
the people agamst “ the hazard of innovation , ” and 
artfully connected this waxmng, with a refeience to 
“ rebelhous msurrections to resist or to reform the 
laws ” ^ 

Among the moie moderate schemes discussed at this 
period, by the tempeiate suppoiteis of parhamentaiy 
reform, was the addition of one hunched county 
members to the House of Commons It was objected 
to, however, by some of the leadmg Wings, “ as being 
prejuchcial to the democratical part of the Constitution, 
by throwing too great a weight mto the scale of the 
aristocracy ” ^ 

Mr Pitt was now commencmg his great career , and Mr pat’s 
his eaily youth is memoiable for the advocacy of a 
measuie, which Ins renowned fathei had approved His 
hist motion on this subject was made m 1782, diu-mg 
the Eockmghain admimstration The tmie was well 
chosen, as that numstry was honourably distmgmshed 
by its exertions for the puiification of Paihament On 
the 7 th May, after a call of the House, he mtroduced 
the subject m a speech, as wise and temperate as it 
was able. In analysing the state of the representa- 
tion, he described the Treasuiy and other nomination 
boroughs, without property, population, or trade , and 
the boroughs which had no property or stake in the 
countiy but then votes, which they sold to the highest 


^ Pail Ilist, xxTi. 767. 


* Letter of Duie of Poitland 
Koclnngham Mem , u 412. 
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bidder The Nabob of Arcot, he said, had seven or 
eight membeis in that House and might not a foieign 
State m enmity with tins coimtiy, by means of such 
boroughs, have a paity there P He concluded by 
movmg for a committee of mquiiy He seems to have 
been induced to adopt this course, in consequence of 
the difficulties he had experienced m obtaming the 
agreement of the fneiids of reform, to any specific pio- 
posal ^ This motion was superseded by readmg the 
Older of the day, by a majority of twenty only 
Mr Pitt’s Agam, in 178S, while m opposition to the Coalition 
May’'nbJ^’ iQuiistry, Mr Pitt lenewed his escitions in the same 
cause. Pbs positionhad, ui the mean time, been stiength- 
ened by numerous petitions, with 20,000 signatm’es ® 

He no longer proposed a committee of inquiry, but 
came forward with three distinct resolutions — 1st, That 
effectual measures ought to be taken for preventmg bii- 
bery and expense at elections 2nd, That when the ma- 
joiity of voters foi any boiough should be convicted of 
corruption, befoie an election committee, the borough 
should be disfranchised, and the unbiibed minority en- 
titled to vote for the county 3icl, That an addition 
should be made to the kmghts of the shire, and mem- 
bers for the metropohs In suppoit of his resolutions, 
he attnbuted.the disasters of the American war to the 
coirupt state of the House of Commons, and the secret 
influence of the Crown, which, he said, “ was sapping 
the veiy foundation of liberty, by corruption ” Hmveisal 
suffrage he coiidemued , and the dishanchisemeut of 
“ rotten boroughs ” he as yet shrank fiom pioposmg ^ 

^ Ann Kec , xxy 181 bad been bi ought into tbe House 

* 101 to 141 , Pail Hist, xzu. by tbe Oleik, and laid on tbe floor 
1416 , Foi Mem , i 321 — 2 near tbe table 

® AH tbe petitions whicb bad ’* Pari Hist , ixiii 827, Foi 
been presented for the last month, Mem, u, 79, Wrax Mem,, m. 400 
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Before Mi Pitt Pad occasion again to express Pis Yoiksima 
sentiments, Pe Pad been caPed to the bead of affaus, and ^an^'^ioth, 
was cairymg on Pis memorable contest witP tPe CoaP- 
tion On tPe 16tP January, 1784, Mr Buncombe pre- 
sented a petition from tPe freeholders of YoilcsPire, 
praymg the House to take mto serious consideration 
the madequate state of the representation of the people. 

Mi Pitt supported it, saymg, that Pe Pad been con- 
fiiined in Pis opimons m favour of lefoim, by the lecent 
conduct of the Opposition. “ A temperate and mode- 
rate reform,” Pe said, “ temperately and moderately 
liin-sued, Pe would at aU times, and in aU situations, be 
ready to promote to the utmost of Pis powei ” At the 
same time, Pe avowed that his cabinet wcie not umted 
in favour of any such measure , and that Pe despamed 
of seemg any cabinet unammoiis in the cause In tins 
opinion Mr Pox signified his concurrence , but added, 
that Ml Pitt Pad scarcely introduced one person mto 
Pis cabmet, who would support Pis views in regard to 
parPamentary reform ^ 

TPe sincerity of Mr Pitt’s assurances was soon to be Mr pat’s 
tested In the new ParPament he found Pmaself sup- 
ported by a powerfrd majonty , and Pe enjoyed at once 
the confidence of the kmg and the favour of the people 
Upon one question only, was Pe powerless To Pis mea- 
sm'e of parPamentary leform, the kmg was adverse 
— Pis cabmet were indifferent or unfriendly , and Pis 
foPowers m the House of Commons, could not be 
brought to vote m its favom’ TPe Tories weie generaPy 
opposed to it , and even a large portion of the Whigs, 
mcluding the Duke of Portland and Lord litzwiPiam, 
faded to lend it tPeir support.^ PubPc feelmg Pad 

1 Pail Hist , ssiv 347 ^ Loid J EnBsell's Life of Fox, 

’’ See supra, p 76 ii 170 
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not yet been awakened to tke necessity of reform , and 
the legislatiue was so constituted, tliat any effective 
scheme was hopeless 

In the first session of the new Parhament he was not 
piepared with any measure of his own , but he spoke 
and voted m favour of a motion of Mr Aldeiman Saw- 
bridge , and piomised that, in the nest session, he 
should be ready to bring the question forward lumself ‘ 
He ledeemed this pledge, and on the IStli Aprd, 1785, 
moved for leave to introduce a Bdl “ to amend the re- 
presentation of the people of England, in Paihament ” 
Havnig proved, by numerous references to liistory, that 
the representation had frequently been changed, accord- 
mg to the varying cucmnstances of the country ; that 
many decayed boroughs had ceased to return members 
to Paihament, while other boroughs had been raised oi 
restored to that privilege, he proposed that seventy- 
two members then returned by thirty-siz decayed 
boroughs should be distributed among the counties and 
the Metropohs But this pait of his scheme was accom- 
pamed by the startlmg proposal, that these boioughs 
should not be disfranchised, except with the consent of 
their proprietors, who weie to receive compensation from 
the State, amountmg to a rmihon steihng ' He further 
proposed to purchase the exclusive rights of ten corpora- 
tions, for the benefit of their feUow-citizens , and to obtain 
by the same means, the siurender of the nght of return- 
ing membeis from four small boroughs, whose members 
could be trausferied to populous towns By these several 
means, a hundred seats were to be re-distiibuted The 
enlargement of the county constituency, by the adchtion 
of copyholdeis to the freeholders, formed another pait of 
Ins plan It was estimated that by this change, and by 
' PmI Hist,xxiy, 976, 
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the enfianchisement of great towns, a total addition of 
ninety-nine thousand would be made to the electoral 
body The portion of this scheme most open to objec- 
tion was that of compensating the proprietors of bo- 
1 oiighs , and he admitted that it “ was a tender part , but 
at the same time it had become a necessary evil, if any 
reform was to take place ” It seems mdeed, that not 
liopmg to convmce those interested in the existmg state 
of the lepresentation, of the expediency of reform, he 
had sought to purchase then support. The boroughs 
which weie always m the maiket, he pioposed to buy, 
on behalf of the State , and thus to secuie puiity, 
through the instruments of corruption Such a saerihce 
of piinciple to expediency may have been necessary • 
but It did not save his scheme of lefoim fiom utter 
failure His motion for leave to bnng m the biU, was 
negatived by a majority of seventy-four ^ 

As this was the last occasion on which Mr Pitt advo- 
cated the cause of parhamentary reform, his sincerity, 
even at that time, has been called in question He 
could scarcely have hoped to cairy this measure , but 
Its failure was due to causes beyond his control To 
have staked his power as a miiiistei, upon the issue of 
a measure fifty years m advance of the pubhc opnnon 
of his day, — and which he had no powei to force upon 
Paihament, — would have been the act of an enthusiast, 
lather than a statesman The blame of his subsequent 
inaction m the cause was shaied by tlie Whigs, who, 
foi several years, consented to its entne obhvion 
Li the five ensmng years of Mr. Pitt’s prosperous ad- 
mniistration, the woid “ Eeform ” was scarcely whis- 
pered in Parhament At length, in 1790, Mr Flood 

1 Ayes 174, Noes 248 Pail. Hist , xxi . 432 — 476 , Toialme’s Life 
of Pitt, 11 41 
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moved for a bdl to amend the representation of the 
people His plan was to add one hundred members to 
the House of Commons, to be elected by the resident 
liouseholdeis of eveiy county Mr. Pitt, on this occasion, 
professed himself to be as firm and zealous a friend as 
evei to parliameutaiy refoim ; but could not assent to 
Mr Flood’s motion, which was superseded by the ad- 
journment of the House ^ 

Meanwlule, the cause of parhamentary reform had 
been advocated by several pohtical associations, and 
more particularly by the “Fiiends of the People” 
This society embraced seveial men eminent in politics 
and hterature, and twenty-eight membeis of Parha- 
ment, of whom Mr Grey and Mi’ Eiskine took the 
lead It was agieed amongst them, that tho sub- 
ject should agam be pressed upon the attention of 
Paihament 

And, accordmgly, on the 30th of April, 1792, Mr. 
Grey gave notice of a motion, m the ensmng session, 
for an inqmry mto the representative system.® A few 
years eaiher, the cause of reform, — honestly supported 
by moderate men of aU pai ties, -—might have prevailed , 
but thp perils of the time had now become too grave 
to admit of its fan discussion That ghastly revolution 
had birrst forth m France, which foi two genera- 
tions, was destined to repress the hberties of England 
Mr. Pitt avowed that he still retained his opmion of 
the propriety of parliamentary reform ; but was per- 
suaded that it could not then be safely tried He 
saw no piospect of success, and gieat danger of anarchy 
and confusion m the attempt “ This is not a time,” 
said he, “to make hazaidous experiments.” He had 

* Poal IHst , xxTin, 462 atiictei piactica of later tunes, 

’ Ml Speaker Addington pel- woidd liave been wholly inadmis- 
mittad a debate to niise on this Bible.— Zw cl Sulmoicih’a Life, i 88, 
occasion, which, according to the 
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taken Ins stand against revoliitionaiy pnriciples, and 
eveiy question witli whicli they could be associated 
Ml Biuke, the honoured reformer of an earlier period, 
and m another cause \ and many respected members of 
his party, henceforth supported the mimstei, and langed 
themselves with the opponents of reform A period was 
commencuig, not only hostile to all change, but re- 
pressive of freedom of opmion , and the power of Mi‘ 

Pitt, as the champion of order agamst democracy, was 
absolute ^ 

On the 6th of May, 1793, Mr Grey brought forward Mr Grey's 
the motion, of which he had given notice m the pre- 
vious session First he presented a long and elaborate 
petition from the society of the Friends of the People, 
esposmg the abuses ol the electoral system, and al- 
leging vaiious grounds foi parhamcntary reform This 
petition having been read, Mr Grey proceeded to move 
that It be referred to the consideration of a committee 
Lilce Mr Pitt, on a former occasion, — and probably for 
the same reasons, — he made no specific proposal; but 
contented himself with arguments agamst the cxistmg 
system A more uiisiutable tune for such a motion 
could not have been found The honors of the French 
revolution had lately reached then chmax, m the execn- 
tion of the Fmg many British subjects had avowed then 
sjnnpathy with revolutionary principles the country 
was at war with the Fiench lepubhc the Whig party 
had been broken up , and the great body of the people 
were alarmed for the safety of their mstitutions At 
such a time, the most moderate proposals were discoun- 
tenanced , and after two nights’ debate, Mi Grey’s 
motion found only forty-one supporters ® 

’ Ml' Biuke liad nuTei suppoi ted ® Pml IBst, xxx 787 — 926, 

pailiamentaiy lefoim Ayes 41, Noes 232, Loid J Rus- 

2 Pail Hist, XXIX 1300, Torn- seU’s Life of Fox, u 281—283— 
line’s Life of Pitt, ui 822 349 
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After such discouragement, and imder cucumstances 
so adverse, Mr Grey did not attempt to renew the dis- 
cussion of Parham entary letorm, until 1797 He now- 
had a defimte plan , and on the 26 th May, he moved 
for leave to bung ui a BiU for carrying it into effect 
He proposed to increase the county members from 
mnety-t-wo to one hundred and thuteen, by giving two 
members to each of the tliree ndings of the county 
of York, instead of two for the whole county, and by 
similar additions to othei large counties ; and to admit 
copyholders and leaseholders for terms of years, as 
well as freeholders, to the county franchise. As re- 
gaids the boroughs, he proposed to substitute for the 
numerous rights of election, one umfqim household 
franchise. And m order to dimimsh the expense of 
elections, he suggested that the poll should be taken, 
throughout the whole kmgdom, at one tune His scheme 
comprised, m fact, an outhne of tlie great measiue, 
which tins eminent statesman was ultimately destined 
to mature, as the consummation of his laboius dining 
half a centmy His motion was seconded by Mr 
Erskine, m a speech which went far to contradict the 
asseition, — so often made, — that in tiie House of Com- 
mons this great forensic orator was wholly imequal to Ins 
leputation At once eloquent, impassioned, and aigu- 
meutative, it displayed those rare qnahties, which have 
never been equalled at the British bai, and not often in 
the senate The motion was also supported, in an ad- 
miiable speech, by Mr Pox But vam were moderate 
and well-cousidered plans, — vain were eloquence and 
aiguinent The feehngs, fears, and prejudices of the 
people were adverse to the cause reform being now 
confounded with revolution, and reformers with Ja- 
cobins. Whatever was pioposed, — moie was said to 
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be intended, and Paine and the “Eights of Man” 
were perversely held up, as the true exponents of the 
lefoimei’s cieed The motion was rejected by a large 

“^Agam the question slept for many years The early FiuthBi' 
part of the present centiu’y was a period scarcely moie meXo^*' 
iavouxable for the discussion of paihamentary reform, 
than the first yeais of the Prench revolution The 
prodigious effoits of the country m carrymg on the war, 

— victories and disasters, — loans, taxes, and subsidies, — 
cngiossed the attention of Parhament, and the thoughts 
of the people The restoiation of peace was suc- 
ceeded by othei cu'cumstauces, almost equally impro- 
pitious The extreme pressure of the wai upon the 
industrial resouicas of the country, had occasioned 
suffeimg and discontent amongst the working classes 
The Government weie busy m lepressmg sedition , and 
the govermng classes, tramed under a succession of Toiy 
administrations, had learned to scout every popular 
principle Under such discouragements, many of the 
old supporters of reform, either deserted the cause, or 
shiauk from its assertion, while demagogues, of du- 
bious character, and dangerous pimciples, espoused it 
“ Hampden Clubs,” and othei democratic associations, — 
chiefly composed of woikiiig men, — were demandmg 
umveisal sufiiage and annual Parhaments, which found 
as httle favoiu with the advocates of reform, as with its 
opponents , and every moderate scheme was received 
with scorn, by ultra-refoimers ^ 

Put notmthstanding these adverse conditions, the Sn f Biit- 
question of lefoim was occasionally discussed in Par- 1809 ^’^^“°’ 
hament In 1809, it was revived, after the lapse of 

, . 1 Pail Hist , 044 Ayes 

191, Noes 266^ 

‘ ' vol" i ” Z 


Com Jomn, Ixv 360, &c 
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tliu’teen years. Mr. Pitt and Mi Pox, — wlio liad fiist 
fonght togetPei in support of the same pimciples, and 
afterwards on opposite sides, — were both no more . 
Mr Grey and Mi. Eiskine had been called to the House 
of Peeis , and the cause was in other hands Sir Piaiicis 
Bm-dett was now its advocate, — less able and influen- 
tial than his predecessors, and an eccentric politician, — 
but a thorough-bred English gentleman His scheme 
was such as to repel the support of the few lemammg 
lefoimeis He proposed that every county should 
be divided mto electoral distiicts, that each district 
should return one member; and that the fianclnse 
should be vested m the taxed male population So 
wild a project :found no more than fifteen supporters ^ 

EariSrey, On the 13th June, 1810, Earl Grey, m moving an 
address on the state of the nation, renewed his public 
comiexion with the cause of reform, — avowed his 
adlierence to the sentiments he had always expressed, 
— and pi omised his future support to any temperate and 
judicious plan, for the coriection of abuses in the repre- 
sentation. He was followed by Lord Eislcme, in the 
same honourable avowal ® 

I Su p In 1818, Sir F Buidett, now the Chairman of the 

Hampden Club of London, proposed resolutions in 
favour of universal male suffi’age, equal electoral dis- 
tricts, vote by ballot, and annual Pailiaments His 
motion was seconded by Loid Cochiane, but found 
not another suppoiter in the House of Commons 
At this time, theiS weie numerous pubhc meetings in 
favoui of umversal suffrage ; and refoim associations, — 
not only of men but of women, — weie engaged in ad- 
vancing the same cause And as many of these were 

^ Hansard’s DeU , 1st Sei , \iv “ Ibid , xvii 569, 600 
1041, Ayes 16, Noes 74 
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advocating female sufii'age, Sir F Burdett, to avoid 
misconstruction, referred to male siilTiage only ^ 

In 1819, Sir F Burdett agam brought forward a 
motion on the subject He proposed that the House 
should, eaily m the next session, take into its con- 
sideration the state of the lepiesentation Li the 
debate, Loid John Eiissell, who had recently been 
admitted to Paihament, expressed Ins opinion m 
favour of disfranclnsmg such boroughs as were noto- 
riously cori’upt The motion was superseded by leadmg 
the orders of the day ^ 

At the commencement of the following session, Lord Lord J 
JohnEusseU, — whose name has ever since been honour- 1 . 82 T ’ 
ably associated with the cause of reform, — proposed 
his first motion on the subject Li the preceding 
session, he had brought midei the notice of the House 
the scandalous proceedings at Grampoimd. He now 
took broader ground, and embraced the general evils 
of the electoral system ® The time was not favourable 
to moderate coimsels On one side were the mtemperate 
advocates of umversal suffrage on the other the stub- 
born opponents of aU change m the representation.'^ But 
such was the moderation of Lord John’s scheme of re- 
forjn, that it might have claimed the support of the wiser 
men of all parties He showed, m a most promising 
speech, that in former tunes decayed boroughs had 
been discharged fiom sendmg members, and populous 
places summoned by wnt to return them , he described 

^ See a learned and ingenioua the cause of reform, it -was making 
niticle m the Edin Eev . January, much progress m puhlio opinion 
1810, hy Sii J Maolnntosh, on Sydney Smith, -wiitmg in 1810, 
Uniiersiil Sufiiage, Art -VTH said, “ I thmk all ViBe men should 

“ Hansaid’s Deb, 1st Ser, jd hegm to turn then’ mmds lefoim- 
1440 -waids We shall do it hettei than 

3 Ibid , idi 302, 1001 Ml Ilunt oi Mi Oohbett Dona 

■1 Notwithstanding the small en- it musty and will be ” — Mem , ii 
couiagement given at this time to 191 
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the woildeiM mciea&e of the gieat manufactming 
towns, which were uniepiesented , and the corruption 
of the smallei boroughs, which sold then' franchise He 
concluded by moviiig resolutions , — 1 That boroughs 
HI which notorious bribery and coimption shoidd be 
proved topievail, should cease to return nieinbeis, — ^the 
electors not proved guilty, bemg allowed to vote for the 
county 2 That the light thus taken from corrupt 
boroughs, should be given to great towns with a po- 
pulation of not less than 15,000, or to some of the 
laigest counties 3. That further means should be 
taken to detect corruption ; and lastly, that the boi ough 
of Giampouiid should cease to send members 

Qvampo\md As the motioii wus met by the government m a 
concihatory manner, and as Lord Oastleieagh was 
leady to concur in the disfianchisement of Gram- 
pound, Lord John Eussell consented to withdraw 
Ins lesolulions, and gave notice of a bill for disfran- 
chisuig Giampound ' The progress of this bill was m- 
teimpted by the death of the Icing ; but it was renewed 
in the foUoiving session, and i cached the House of 
Lords, where after evidence being taken at the bar, it 
dropped by reason of the prorogation Agam it was 
passed by the Commons, m 1821 That House had 
given the two vacant seats to the great town of Leeds , 
but the Lords stdl avoided the recognition of such a 
pnnciple, by assigmng two additional members to the 
coimty of York : m which form the bdl was at length 
agreed to ^ 

Mr Lamt- In 1821, two motious were made lelatmg to Pailia- 
mentary reform, the one by Mi Lambton, and the 

1821 other by Loid John Eussell, On the 17th Aprd, the 

’ HanBflid’s Dab , 1st Sei , xli ^ 1 & 2 Geo IV. c 47. 
1001—115!?! 
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foimer explained Ins scheme In hen of the boiongh 
lepresentation, he proposed to divide counties mto dis- 
tricts containing twenty-five thousand inhabitants, each 
returning a member, — to extend the franchise for such 
distiicts, to all householders paymg taxes, — to facfiitatc 
polhng by means of numerous poUing-booths, and by 
enabling overseers to receive votes, — and to charge the 
necessaiy expenses of every election upon the poor-rates 
To the coimty constituencies he proposed to add copy- 
holders, and leaseholdeis for teims of years After a 
debate of two days, his motion was negatived by a 
majority of twelve ^ On the 9th of May, Lord John louU 
EusseU moved lesolutions with a view to the discoveiy 
of bribery, the disfranchisement of corrupt boioughs, ^® 2 i 
and the transfer of the light of returmng members, to 
places which had increased ui wealth and population 
His resolutions were superseded by the previous ques- 
tion, winch was earned by a majonty of thirty-one ^ 

In 1822, Lord John EusseU having, as he said,' And m 
“ served an apprenticeship ui the cause of leform,” 
again pressed the matter upon the notice of the House 
The cry for universal suffiiage had now subsided, — ^tran- 
quiQity prevailed throughout the country, — and no cir- 
cumstance could be uiged as unfavourable to its fan- 
consideration After showing the great increase of 
the wealth and inteUigence of the coimtry, he pro- 
posed the addition of sixty members to the counties, 
and forty to the great towns, and, — not to mcrease 
the total number of the House of Commons, — he 
suggested that one hundred of the smaUest boroughs 
should each lose one of their two members His motion, ' 

* Ayes 48, Noes 66 Hansaicl’s -wliich is printed in the Appendix 
Debates, 2nd Seiios, v 369 — 463 to that vohinie of Debates, 

Ml Lambton had piepared a biU, “ Ilaiis Dab , 2nd Sor , v 003 
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leduced to a modest lesokition, “ that the present state 
of representation reqimcd serious consideration,” was 
" Rejected by a majority of one hunched and live ^ 

In 1 S 23 In 1823, Lord John renewed Ins motion in the same 
teims He was now supported by nimieroiis petitions, 
— and amongst the nunibei by one from seventeen 
thousand fteeholdeis of the county of York , but after 
a shoit debate, was defeated by a majority of one hun- 
dred and eleven ^ 

Lord J Again, m 1826, Loid John proposed the same leso- 
motioii'^ lubon to the House , and pomted out forcibly, that 
the increasing wealth and mtelhgeuce of the people, 
were daily aggiavatiug the inequahty of the lepresen- 
tation, Honunation boioughs continued to return a 
large proportion of the members of the House of Com- 
mons, while places of enormous population and com- 
mercial piospeiity were without repiesentatives After 
an mteiesting debate, his resolution was negatived by 
a majonty of one liunched and twenty-four ® 
liord ^ In 1829, a proposal for refoim pioceeded fiom an 
news, unexpected quarter, and was based upon pimciples 
1829-30 entirely novel The measure of Cathohe Emancipa- 
tion had recently been carried , and many of its op- 
ponents, of the old Tory party, — chsgusted with their 
own leadeis, by whom it had been forwarded, — were 
suddenly converted to the cause of parhamentary 
leform Eepresenting them opinions, Lord Blandfoid, 
on the 2nd June, submitted a motion on the subject 
He appieheuded that the Eoman Catliohcs would now 
cntei the borough-market, and purchase seats for them 
representatives, in such numbeis as to endanger oim 

, v ^ Hananid’a Deb , Snd Ser , tu ’ Hansaid’s Deb , Sud Soi , xy 
ll 61—139 Ajea 161, Noes 260 61. Ayes 127, Noes 217, 

V ^ Ibid, viu 1200 Ayes 169, 

Noes 280. 
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Protestant constitution His lesolutions condemning 
close and corrupt boroughs, found only forty supporteis, 
and wei e rej ected by a maj oiity of seventy-four ^ At the 
commencement of the next session, Lord Blandfoid 
repeated these views, in movuig an amendment to the 
addi’esa, represontuig the necessity of improving the re- 
presentation Being seconded by Mr O’Connell, his 
anomalous position as a reformei was manifest ^ 

Soon afteiwaids he moved for leave to bung in a 
bill to lestoie the constitutional influence of the Com- 
mons m the Parhament of England, which contamed 
an elaborate machineiy of reform, mcludmg the le- 
stoiation of wages to members^ Bbs motion seived 
no other purpose, than that of reviving discussions upon 
the geneial question of reform 

But in the meantime, questions of less general apph- xoithamp- 
cation had been discussed, which eventually pioduced 
the most important results The disclosures which 
followed the general election of 1826 , and the conduct 
of the government, gave a considerable impulse to the 
cause of reform The corporations of Northampton 
and Leicester were alleged to have apphed large sums 
horn the corporate funds, foi the support of mimsteiial 
candidates Li the Northampton case, Sir Eobert Peel 
went so fai as to maintain the light of a corporation to 
apply Its funds to election purposes , but the House 
could not be brought to concm m such a prmciple , and 
a comrmttee of inqmry was appomted ^ In the Leices- 
ter case, aU inquiry was successfully resisted ® 

Next came two cases of gross and notorious bribery, penryn and 
— Penryn and East Eetford They were not worse e^tes, 
than those of Shoreham and Grampoimd, and might 1826—27 

^ HffiQsaid s Deb , 2nd Ser , xxi ® Hans Deb , 2nd Ser , xxii 678 
1672 Ayes 40, Noes 114 *lbid. 

» md, xxii. 171, » Ibid] 
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have been as easily disposed of , but, — treated without 
judgment by the ministers, — ^tliey precipitated a contest, 
which, ended in the tiiumph of leform 

Peniyn had long been notorious for its conuption, 
which had been aheady twice exposed^ , yet the mims- 
teis lesolved to deal tendeily with it Instead of dis- 
fianclusing so corrupt a borough, they followed the 
precedent of Shoreliam , and proposed to embrace the 
adjacent hundi'eds, ni the privilege of leturmng mem- 
bers But true to the principles he had aheady carried 
out in the case of Giampound, Lord John EusseU suc- 
ceeded in introducmg an amendment m the bdl, by 
which the borough was to be eutuely dishanclused ^ 

In the case of East Eetford, a bill was brought m to 
disfranchise that boiough, and to enable the town of 
Birmingham to return two representatives And it 
was intended by the reformers, to tiansfer the franchise 
from Peniyn to Manchestei The session closed with- 
out the accomplishment of either of these objects The 
Penryn Disfranchisement bdl, having passed the Com- 
mons, had chopped in the Lords , and the East Eetford 
bdl had not yet passed the Commons 
Penrytand the ncxt session, two bdls weie introduced , one 
E-usseU, for transferring the francluse 
1828 fcom Penryn to Manchester ; and another by Mr Ten- 
nyson, for disfranchismg East Eetford, and givmg repre- 
sentatives to Bmmingham ® The government pioposed 
a compiomise If both boroughs were chsfranchibed, 
they offered, m one case to give two membeis to a po- 
pulous town, and m the other to the adjonung hundreds ^ 
When the Penryn bdl had already reached the House 

1 In 1807 and 1819 Hansard’s Deb , SndSei xyui 

^ Hansard’s Deb , 2ud Ser , xvu 83 
682, 1066 * Ibid, 1144, 1282, 
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of Loids,^ — ^^vhere its leceptioii was extremely doubtful, 

— the East Retford bill came on for discussion ui the 
Commons The government now opposed the trans- 
ference of the franchise to Birnungham Mr Huskisson, 
however, voted for it , and his proffered resignation 
being accepted by the Duke of WeUingtonb led to the 
withdrawal of Lord Pahneiston, Lord Dudley, Mi 
Lamb, and Mr Grant, — the most hbeial members of 
the government, — ^the friends and colleagues of the late 
Mr Canmng The cabinet was now entirely Tory ; and 
less disposed than ever, to make concessions to the ic- 
formers The Pemyn biU was soon afteiwaids thrown 
out by the Lords on the second reaclmg , and the East 
Retford bill,. — havmg been amended so as to retain the 
fiancliise m the hundreds, — was abandoned ui the 
Commons ® 

It was the opimon of many attentive observers of these Proposal to 
times, that the concession of demands so reasonable would ™ 

have arrested, or postponed for many years, the progress 
of reform They were resisted , and further agitation eiieatei, 
was encouraged In 1830, Lord John Russen,— no 
longer hopmg to deal with Penryn and East Retford, — 
proposed at once to enfranchise Leeds, Bn mmgham, and 
Manchester , and to provide that the thiee next places 
proved guilty of coriiiption, should be altogether dis- 
franchised ® His motion was opposed, mainly on the 
ground that if the franchise were given to these towns, 
the claims of other large towns could not afterwards 
be resisted Where, then, were such concessions to 
stop ? It IS remarkable that on this occasion, Mr Hus- 
Insson said of Lord Sandon, who had moved an amend- 
ment, that he “ was young, and would yet live to see 

3 Sei , XIX 916 » Hansard’s Deb , 2na Sei , xzii 
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' ’ other pro- 


tlie day wlien tlie lepiesentative franchise must be 
granted to the great manufacturing districts He 
thought such a time fast approachmg , and that one 
day or other, His Majesty’s immsteis -would come down 
to that House, to propose such a measure, as nece&saiy 
for the salvation of the countiy ” Withm a year, this 
prediction had been verihed, though the unfortunate 
statesman did not hve to see its fulfilment The motion 
was negatived by a majoiity of forty-eight’' , and thus 
another moderate proposal, — free from the objections 
which had been urged agamst disfranchisement, and 
not affecting any existing rights, — was sacrificed to a 
naiiow and obstmate dread of innovation 
>*' In this same session, other proposals were made of a 
widely different character. Mr O’Connell moved reso- 
lutions m favour of umveisal suffrage, triennial Parha- 
ments, and vote by ballot Lord John EusseU moved to 
substitute other resolutions, providuig for the enfran- 
chisement of large tows, and giving additional mem- 
bers to populous counties , while any mciease of the 
numbers of the House of Commons was avoided, by 
disfrauchismg some of the smaller boioughs, and re- 
strainmg others from sending more than one member ^ 
Sir Eobert Pe'el, m the course of the debate, said 
“ They had to consider whether there was not, on the 
whole, a general representation of the people in that 
House , and whether the popular voice was not suffi- 
ciently heard Por lumself he thought that it was ” 
This opmion was but the prelude to a more memorable 
declaration, by the Duke of Welhngton Both the 
motion and the amendment failed , but discussions so 
frequent served to awaken pubhc sympathy m the 

^ Ayes 140, Noea 1^8, ® Hauaard’aDel , 2nd Ser , x\iv. 
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cause, -vvliich great events were soon to mouse nito 
enthusiasm 

At tlie end of tins session, Parliament was dissolved, Dissointion 
in consequence of the death of Geoige IV, The go- “ 
vernment was weak,— parties had been completely dis- 
orgamsed by the passmg of the Eoman Cathohc Eehef 
Act, — much discontent prevailed m the country , and 
the question of paihamentaiy reform, — ^wlnch had been 
so often discussed m the late session, — ^became a popular 
topic at the elections Meanwhile a starthng event 
abroad, added to die usual excitement of a general 
election Scarcely had the writs been issued, when 
Chailes X of Prance, — having'^attempted a coup d’Hat, 

— lost his crown, and was an exile on his way to Eng- 
land ^ As he had fallen, in violating the hberty of the 
press, and subvertmg the repiesentative constitution 
of Prance, tins sudden i evolution gamed the sympathy 
of the Enghsh people, and gave an impulse to hbeial 
opinions The excitement was furthei increased by 
the revolution in Belgium, winch immechately followed 
The new Parhament, elected under such cu'cumstances, 
met m October, Bemg without the restrmnt of a strong 
goveimnent, acknowledged leadeis, and accustomed 
party connexions, it was open to hesh pohtical im- 
pressions, and the fiist night of the session determined 
them direction 

A few words from the Duke of Welhngton rmsed a Duke of 
storm, which swept away his government, and destroyed touWe- 
lus party In the debate on the address, Earl Grey 
adverted to reform, and expressed a hope that it would 
not be deferred, hke Cathohc Emancipation, until go- 
vernment would be “ compelled to yield to expediency, 

^ Pailmmont was dissolved July menced in France, on the 27tli 
24tli, The three days ” com- 
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what they leftised to concede upon pzuiciple ” This 
ehcited hom the Duke, an ill-timed profession of faith 
in our lepresentation “ He was fully convinced that 
the countiy possessed, at the present moment, a legisla- 
ture which answered all the good purposes of legisla- 
tion, — and this to a greater deguee than any legislature 
ever had answered, m any country whatever He 
would go fiuthei, and say that the legislature and 
system of representation possessed the full and entire 
confidence of the country, — deservedly possessed that 
confidence, — and the discussions in the legislature, had 
a very great mfluence over the opnuons of the country 
He would go stdl further, and say, that if at the 
present moment he had imposed upon him the duty 
of forming a legislatiue for any country, — and par- 
ticularly for a country hketlns, in possession of great 
property of various descriptions, — he did not mean to 
assert that he could form such a legislature as they 
possessed now, for the nature of man was mcapable of 
reaching sucli excellence at once , but his great endea- 
vour would be to form some description of legislative, 
which would produce the same results . Under 
these cucnmstancos he was not prepared to bring for- 
ward any measure ol the description alluded to by the 
nobld lord He was not only not prepared to hrmg 
forward any measure of this nature ; hut he would at 
once declare that, as far as he, was concerned, as long 
as he held any station m the government of the country, 
he should always feel it his duty to resist such mea- 
sures, when proposed by others ” ^ 

At another time such sentiments as these might have 

’ Hanenid’s Del) , 3id Ser , i. did not deny that he had used the 
62 The Duke, on a suhseauent expressions attnbuted to him, — 
occasion, explained this speech, hut Ihid , yu. 1180. 
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passed unheeded, Idee other general panegyrics upon 
the Biitisli constitution, with which the pubhc taste 
had long been famdiar Tet, so general a defence of 
our representative system had never, perhaps, been 
hazaided by any statesman Mimsters had usually 
been cautious in advancmg the theoretical merits of 
the system, — even when its abuses had been less fre- 
quently exposed, and pubhc opinion less awakened 
They had spoken of the dangeis of innovation, — they 
had asserted that the system, il imperfect in theory, had 
yet " worked well,” — they had said that the people were 
satisfied, and desued no change, — ^they had appealed to 
revolutions abroad, and disaflection at home, as reasons 
lor not entertannng any proposal for change , but it 
was reserved for the Dulce of Welhngton, — at a tune of 
excitement like the present , — to insult the understand- 
ing of the people, by declaring that the system was 
perfect m itself, and deservedly possessed their confi- 
dence 

On the same mght, Mr. Brougham gave notice of a 
motion on the subject of parhamentary reform Within 
a fortmght, the Duke’s adimmstiation resigned, after an 
adverse division m the Commons, on the appointment 
of a committee to examine the accounts of the Civil 
List ^ Though this defeat was the immediate cause of 
their resignation, the expected motion of Mr Brougham 
was not without its influence, in deteimimng them to 
withdraw from fiuther embarrassments 

Eail Grey was the new Minister , and kfr Brougham 
his Lord Chancellor The fiist announcement of the 
piemier was that the govermnent would “ take into 

^ Sydney Simtli, -wnting Ifov entiiely by tbe Diike’a declaration, 
1830, says “Neva was any ad- made, I suspect, in perfect igno- 
ministration bo completely and so lance of tbe state of pnbbc teelmg 
suddenly destioyed , and, I believe, and opmion ” — Metn , u, 313 
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immediate consideiatioii the state of the representation, 
with a view to the correction of those defects which 
have been occasioned in it, by tlie operation of time , 
and with a view to the re-estabhshment of that confi- 
dence upon the part of the people, winch he was afraid 
Paihament did not at piesent enjoy, to the full extent 
that 13 essential for the welfare and safety of the coun- 
try, and the pieservation of the government ” 

' Agitiition The government were now pledged to a measiue of 
Srsform "parhameiitary refoim, and during the Christmas recess, 
were occupied m preparmg it Meanwhile, the cause 
was eagerly supported by the people Pubhc meetuigs 
were held, political unions estabhshed and numerous 
petitions signed, ui favour of refoim. So great were 
the difficulties with which the government had to con- 
tend, that they needed all the encouragement that the 
people could give They had to encoimter the reluct- 
ance of the king ^ — the mterests of the proprietors of 
boioughs, winch Mr Pitt, unable to overcome, had 
sought to purchase, — the opposition of two-thiids of 
the House of Loids, and perhaps of a majority of 
the House of Commons, — and above all, the strong 
Tory spirit of the country Tory prmciples had been 
strengthened by a rule of sixty years Hot .confined 
to the goverrong classes, but pervadmg society , they 
were now confirmed by the fears of impending danger. 
On the other hand, the too ardent reformers, while 
they alarmed the opponents of reform, embarrassed 
the government, and injured the cause, by their ex- 
tiavagance 

EirstEc- On the 8rd February, when Paihament reassembled, 

! imsl Lord Griey announced that the government had suc- 

' Hansard’s Dob , 3rd, Ser , i “ Seo Chap Vin. Press alid Li- 
606 berty of Opinion 

“ ®gjra, p 116. 
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ceeded in framing “ a measme wliicli -wonld be effective, 
■without exceeding the bounds of a just and well-advised 
niodeiation,” and which “had received the unanimous 
consent of the whole government ” 

On the 1st March, this measure was brought forward 
in the House of Commons by Lord John EusseU, to 
whom, — though not m the cabinet, — this honourable 
duty had been justly confided In the House of 
Commons he had already made the question his own , 
and now he was the exponent of the pohcy of the 
government The measure was briefly this — to dis- 
fiancluse sixty of the smallest boroughs , to withdraw 
one member from forty-seven other boroughs , to add 
eight members for the metiopohs , thiity-foui for large 
towns , and fifty-five for counties, m England , and to 
give five additional members to Scotland, three to 
Ireland, and one to Wales By this new distribution of 
the franchise, the House of Commons would be reduced 
m number from six hundred and fifty-eight, to five 
hundred and nmety-six, or by sixty-two members ^ 

Eor the old rights of election m boroughs, a 10^ 
household franchise was substituted , and the corpora- 
tions weie deprived of their exclusive privileges It 
was computed that half a million of persons would be 
enfranchised Improved aiiangements were also pio- 
posed, foi the registration of votes, and tlie mode of 
poUmg at elections 

This bold measiue alarmed the opponents of reform, 
and failed to satisfy the radical reformers , but on the 
whole, it was well received by the reform party, and by 
the country Cne of the most stirnng periods in our 
history was approachmg but its events must be ra- 
pidly passed over. After a debate of seven mghts, the 
1 Hansiiid’s Dob , Sul Sei , u 1001 
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13111 was broiiglit in witbout a division Its opponents 
weie coUectiiig then’ forces, wliile tlie excitement of 
the people in favour of the measure, was continually 
increasmg On the 22nd Maich, the second reading 
of the bill was canned by a majouty of one only, in 
a House of six hundred and eight, — -probably the 
greatest numbei which, up to that time, had ever 
been assembled at a division On the 19th of April, 
on going into committee, mimsteis found themselves 
111 a minoiity of eight, on a resolution proposed by 
Q-eneial Gascoyne, that the number of members re- 
turned for England, ought not to be diminished ' On 
the 21st, mimsteis announced that it was not their 
intention to proceed with the biU On that same mght, 
they were again defeated on a question of adjoiumnent, 
by a majority of twenty-two ® 

Dissolution This last vote was decisive The very next day, Pai ha- 

^ ment was prorogued by the fang in person, “with a view 

to its immediate dissolution ” ® It was one of the most 
critica] days in the Instoiy of our countiy At a time 
of giave pohtical agitation, the people wcie dnectly 
appealed to by the fang’s goveniment, to support a 
measure by which their feehngs and passions had been 
aroused, — and which was known to be obnoxious to 
both Houses of Parhameiit, and to the governmg 
classes 

Recona Ee- The people were now to decide the question , — and 
form Bill, decided it A triumphant body of lefoiiners was 

' Hansaid’s Deb , Sid Ser , m ing a motion concei-ning tbe Li- 
1687 veipool eleotion Late do-wn in tbe 

® Jfed,1806 It bas often been list of oiders of tbe day, a report 
represented, — and -was so stated by fioni tbe Committee of Supply -wns 
Lord Biougbam on tbe follo-wmg to be leceived, "wbicb dropped by 
day, — that tbia vote amounted to leasou of tbe acUoiirnment 
“ stoppmgtbo supplies.” It cannot ^ Hmsaid’s Deb, Sid Ser, m 
bo-wevei, bear bulIi a construction, 1810 See supra, p 118 
tbe question befoie tbe House be- 
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returned, pledged to carry the reform bill , and on the ' 

6th July, the second reading of the rene-wed measure 
■was agreed to, by a majority of one hundred and thirty- 
six ^ Thejnost tedious and ixntatmg discussions ensued 
m committee, — night after mght , and the bill was not 
disposed of until the 21st September, when it was passed , 
by a majoLity of one hundied and rune ^ 

That the peeis were stiU adverse to the bdl was cer- Rejected 
tarn , but whether, at such a crisis, they would venture 
to oppose the national ■wiU, was doubtful® On the 7th 
October, after a debate of five nights, — one of the most 
memorable by which that House has ever been distin- 
gmshed, and itself a great event in history, — the bill 
was I ejected on the second reading, by a majoiity of 
foity-one ^ 

The battle was to be fought agani Ministers were Thud Ee- 
too far pledged to the people to think of resigmng , and fs™— 32 
on the motion of Lord Ebimgton, they were imme- 
diately supported by a vote of confidence from the 
House of Commons ® 

On the 20th October, Paihament was prorogued; 
and after a short mterval of excitement, turbulence and 
danger, met agam on the 6th December A thud 
reform biH was immediately brought in, — changed in 
many respects, — and much improved by reason of 
the recent census, and other statistical investigations 
Amongst other changes, the total number of members ^ 

* Hansard’s Deb , Srd Sei , iv 340 This debate I heaid iwself, 

000 Ayes, 367 , Hoes, 231 being piesentintbeHouae of Loids 

“ lUd , yu 404 The division irntLl the daylight division on the 
■was taken on the question, “ That 7th Octohei It -was the fiiat de- 
this BiE do pass ” hate m the Loida, which I had yet 

® The position of the Peeis at had the piivdege of attending 
this tune has been alieady noticed, ” Hansaid’s Deh , Sid Sei,, viii 
mpi a, p 267, et seq 880 

^ Hansaid’s Deb , 3id Ser , viii 
VOL I. A A 
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was 110 longer proposed to be reduced Tins bid was 
read a second time on Sunday mormng, the 18th of 
December, by a majority of one bundled and sixty- 
two ^ On the 23rd Maich, it was passed by the House 
of Commons, and once more was before the House of 
Lords. 

Read Hete the peril of again rejectmg it could not be 

tiX*by concealed, — the courage of some was shaken, — the 
the Lords patriotism of others aioused; and after a debate of 
four nights, the second readmg was affirmed by the 
narrow majority of mne But danger stdl awaited it 
The peers who would no longer ventuie to reject such 
a bid, were preparmg to change its essential character 
by amendments. Meanwhile the agitation of the people 
was becommg dangerous Compulsion and physical 
force were spoken of , and pohtical umons, and monster 
meetings assiuned an attitude of mtimidation A crisis 
was approachmg, — fatal, perhaps, to the peace of the 
comitry violence, if not revolution, seemed impending 
Hisftan- The disfranchisement of boroughs foimed the basis 
of measure , and the fiist vote of the peers, m com- 
poatponed. jxattee On the bdl, postponed the consideration of the 
disfranchismg clauses, by a majority of thirtyffive ^ Hot- 
withstandmg the assurances of opposition peers, that they 
would concede a large measure of reform, — it was now 
evident that amendments would be made, to which 
mimsters were bound in honour to the people and the 
Commons, not to assent The time had come, when 
either the Lords must be coerced, oi the ministers must 
resign.® This alternative was submitted to the kmg 
A He refused to create peers the mimsters resigned, and 

^ Hansaid’a Helb., 3id Ser, ix “ Hansard’s Deb, Srd Ser, xu. 
646 677 

, ^ See supra, p. 269, 
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their resignation was accepted. Again the Commons 
came to the rescue of the hiU and the leform mim&try 
On the motion of Loid Ebrmgton, an address was im- 
mediately voted by them, renewmg their expressions 
of unaltered confidence m the late ministers, and nn- 
ploimg his Majesty “ to call to his councils such persons 
only, as will carry mto effect, unimpaired m aU its 
essential provisions, that bill for reforming the repre- 
sentation of the people, which has recently passed this 
House ” 

The kmg, meanwhile, insisted upon one condition, — 
that any new mmistry, — howevei constituted, — should 
pledge themselves to an extensive measure of reform ^ 
But, even if the Commons and the people had been 
wilhiig to give up then own measure, and accept 
another at the hands of then opponents, — no such 
nmustiy could be formed The pubhc excitement was 
greater than ever ; and the government and the people 
were m imminent danger of a bloody coUision, when 
Earl Grey was recalled to the councils of his sovereign. 
The bill was now secure The peers averted the 
threatened addition to then numbers, by abstaining 
firom further opposition, and the biH, — die Great 
Charter of 1832, — at length received the Eoyal 
Assent ^ 

It IS now tune to advert to the provisions of this 
famous statute , and to mqune how far it corrected the 
faults of a system, which had been complained of for 
moie than half a century. The mam evd had been the 
numbei of nomination, or rotten boroughs enjoymg 
the fianchise. Fifty-six of these,- — havnig less than 


1 Hansard’s Deb, Srd Ser, -oi 
783 , Ibid , 996, tbe Duke of Wel- 
lington’s explanation. May 17th, 


Eoebnek’s Whig Ministry, ii 313. 
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two thousand mhabitants, and returning one hundred 
and eleven members,- — were swept away Thirty 
boroughs, havmg less than four thousand inhabitants, 
lost each a member Weymouth and Melcombe Eegis 
lost two This disfranchisement extended to one him- 
dred and foity-three members The next evil had 
been, that large populations were um'epresented , and 
this was now redressed Twenty-two large towns, 
mcludmg metropolitan districts, received the privilege 
of returning two members , and twenty more, of re- 
turimig one The large county populations weio also 
regarded m the distribution of seats, — the number of 
county members being mcreased from nmety-foiir to 
one hunched and fifty-mne The larger counties weie 
divided , and the number of members adjusted with 
reference to the importance of the constituencies 

Another evd was the restricted and unequal fran- 
cliise This too was corrected All nairow lights 
of election weie set aside in boroughs , and a lOZ 
household francluse ivas established The freemen of 
corporate towns were the only class of electois whose 
lights weie reserved , but residence within the borough 
was attached as a condition to thefr light of voting 
Those freemen, howevei, who had been created since 
March 1831, were excepted from the electoral pim- 
lege Crowds had received their freedom, m oidei 
to vote against the reform candidates at the general 
election, they had served their purpose, and were 
now disfranchised Buth or servitude were henceforth 
to be the sole claims to the freedom of any city, which 
should confer a vote 

The county constituency was enlarged by the addi- 
tion of copyholders and leaseholders, for terms of years, 
and of tenauts-at-wdl paying a renf of 60Z a year The 
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latter class had been added m the Commons, on the 
motion of the Marquess of Chandos, in opposition to the 
government The object of this addition was to 
stiengthen the mterests of the landlords, which it im- 
doubtedly effected , but as it extended the franchise to 
a consideiable class of persons, it was at least consistent 
with the hberal design of the reform act 

Another evil of the representative system had been 
the excessive expenses at elections This too was 
sought to be mitigated by the legistration of electois, 
the division of counties and boioughs into convenient 
polling districts, and the reduction of the days of 
polhng 

It was a measure, at once bold, compiehcnsive, 
model ate, and constitutional Popular , but not demo- 
ciatic — it extended liberty, without hazaiduig revo- 
lution Two years before, Parhament had refused to 
enfiauchise a smgle unrepresented town, and now 
this wide redistribution of the franchise had been 
accomphshed I That it was theoretically complete, and 
left nothmg for future statesmen to effect,. — its authors 
neveraffirmed , but it was a masterly settlement of a 
perilous question Its defects will -be noticed here- 
after, in recountmg the efforts which have since been 
made to correct them, but whatever they were, — no 
law since the BiU of Eights, is to be compared with it 
m importance. Worthy of the struggles it occasioned, 

— it conferred immortal honour on the statesmen who 
had the wisdom to conceive it — and the courage to 
command its success 

The defects of the Scotch representation, being even 'Tte Ee- 
moie flagrant and indefensible than those of England, 
were not Kkely to be omitted from Lord Grey’s 
general scheme of reform On the 9th March, 1831, 

A A 3 
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a biU was broHgM m to amend the repiesentation of 
Scotland, but the discussions on the Enghsh bill, and the 
sudden dissolution of Paihament, mterriipted its fiuther 
progress The same lot awaited it, in the short session 
of 1831 , but in 1832, its success was assured in the 
general triumph of the cause ^ The entire repiesenta- 
tion was remodelled. Eorty-live members had been 
assigned to Scotland at the IJmon this number was now 
mcreased to fifty-three, of whom thnty were allotted 
to counties, and twenty-tliree to cities and bui'ghs. 
The county franchise was extended to ah owners of 
property of 10 Z. a year, and to certain classes of lease- 
holders; and the buigh franchise to aU 10^ house- 
holders 

TheEeform The representation of Ireland had many of the defects 
i^\^iV 32 of the Enghsh system Several lotten and nomination 
boroughs, however, had abeady been disfranchised on 
the uiuon with England ; and disfianchisement, there- 
fore, did not form any part of the Irish Eefoim Act. 
But the right of election was taken away from the 
corporations, and vested in lOZ householdeis , and large 
additions were made to the county constituency The 
number of members m Ireland, which the Act of 
IJmon had settled at one hundred, was now mci eased 
to one hundred and five ® 

Purtheiex- This measure was the least successful of the three 
great reform acts of 1832. Complaints were imme- 
i86oi^*’ diately made of the restricted franchise which it had 
created, and the number of electors registeied, proved 
much less than had been anticipated. After repeated 
•discussions, a measure was passed m 1850, by which 
the borough franchise was extended to householdeis 

’■ 2 & 3 Will. rV c, 66 sard’B Deb , Srd Ser , ni 862 , Ibid, 

•* 2 & 8 WiH. ly, c, 88, San- ix 696 , Ibid., xiii 119. 
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rated at 81 , and ftu’ther additions were made to tlie 
county franclnse ^ 

The representation of the country had now been re- Political 
consti noted on a wider basis. Large classes had been the Eeform 
admitted to the fran c hise , and the House of Commons 
represented more freely the interests and pohtical senti- 
ments of the people The reformed Parhament, accoid- 
ingly, has been more liberal and progressive in its pohcy 
than the Paihaments of old , more vigorous and active , 
more susceptible to the mfluence of pubhc opinion ; 
and more secure in the confidence of the people But 
m Its constitution, giave defects still remained to be 
considered 

Pro min ent among the evils of the electoial system Bribor|r 
which have been noticed, was that of biibcry at elec- Eefom 
tions Por the correction of this evil, the lefoim acts 
made no duect provision Havmg mcreased the num- 
ber of electors, the legislature trusted to their mde- 
pendence and pubhc spirit m the exercise of the 
franchise , and to the existmg laws against bribery. 

But bribery is the scandal of fi.ee mstitutions m a rich 
country , and it was too soon evident, that as more 
votes had been created, moie votes were to be sold 
It was not m nonunation boroughs, or m boroughs sold 
m gross, that biibery had flourished . but it had been 
the vice of places where a small body of electors, — 
exercismg the same privilege as proprietors,^ — sold the 
seats which by their mdividual votes they had the 
power of confemng. 

The reform act had suppressed the veiy boroughs 
wluch had been free fi:om bribery it had preserved 
boioughs, and classes of voters, famiharised with cor- 
rupt practices , and had created new boroughs, exposed 
1 13 & 14 Vict c B0 
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to the same temptations Its tendency, therefoie, — 
unless corrected by moral mlluences, — was to increase 
rather than dinumsh coiiiiption, in the smaller bo- 
ronglis And this scandal, — which had fiist arisen 
out of the growing wealth of the countiy, — was 
now encouraged by accumulations of property, more 
vast than in any previous period in our histoiy 
If the iiches of the nabobs had once proved a source 
of electoral corruption, — ^what temptations have suice 
been offered to voters, by the giant fortunes of our 
own age ^ Cotton, coal, and iron, — the steam-engine, 
and the railway, — have called mto esistence thou- 
sands of men, more wealthy than the merchant 
prmces of the olden time The riches of Austraha 
alone, may now vie with the ancient wealth of the 
Indies Men emiched from these sources have gener- 
ally been active and pubhc spirited, — engaged m enter- 
prises which paihamentary iiiflueuce could promote , 
ambitious of distinction, — and entitled to appeal to the 
interests and sympathies of electors Such candidates 
as these, if they have failed to command votes by their 
pubhc claims, have had the means of buying them ; and 
their notorious wealth has excited the ciipichty of 
electors. This great addition to the opulent classes of 
society, has multiphed the means of bribery , and tho 
extension of the hanchise, has enlarged the field over 
which it has been spread. Nor has the operation of 
these causes been sufficiently counteracted by such an 
enlargement of borough consUtudacies, as would have 
placed them beyond the reach of undue sohcitation. 

So far the moral and social evils of bribery may 
have been encouraged, but its pohtical results have 
been less matcnal. Formerly a large proportion of the 
members of the House of Commons owed their seats 
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to corruption, in one form or another now no more 
than an insigmiicant fraction of the entire body aie so 
tainted Once the counterpoise of free representation 
was wantmg • now it prevails over the baser elements 
of the constitution Nor does the pohtical conduct of 
members chosen by the aid of bribery, appear to be 
gravely affected by the original vice of their election 
Eighty years ago, their votes woidd have been secured 
by the kmg, or his mmisteis now they belong indis- 
criminately to all paities Too iich to seek olffcc and 
emolument, — even weie such prizes attainable, — and 
rarely aspirmg to honours, — they are not found cor- 
ruptly suppoitmg the government of the day , but range 
themselves on either side, accoicling to their pohtical 
views, and fauly enter upon the duties of pubhc hfe 

The esposme of corrupt practices smce 1832, has been Sudbury 
disci editably frequent, but the woist examjiles have S^nscUs- 
been presented by boroughs of evil reputation, which 
the reform act had spared Sudbury had Jong been 
foremost in open and unblushmg corruption^ , which 
bemg contmued after the reform act, was conclusively 
pumshed by the disfranchisement of the borough ^ St. 

Albans, not less corrupt, was a few years later, wholly 
disfranchised® Conupt practices were exposed at 
Warwick^, at Stafford®, and at Ipswich ** In corporate 
towns, freemen had been the class of voters most 
tainted by bribery , and then* electoral rights having 
been respected by the reform act, they contmued to 
abuse them. At Yarmouth their demorahsation was so 
general, that they were chsfranchised, as a body, by 
act of parhament^ But bribery was by no "means 

1 Seesajam, p 280 » JSjrf,No 637 

» 7 & 8 Vict c 63 « Jitd, 1836, No 286, 

s 16 & 16 Viot c 9 ’ 11 & 12 Vict c. 24 

^ Eep of Committee, 1833, No. 296, 
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confined to tlie freemen The lOi! householders cre- 
ated by the reform act, were too often foimd unworthy 
of them new fi”anchise Misled by bad examples, 
— and generally encouraged by the smallness of the 
electoral body, — they yielded to the corrupt influences 
by which their pohtical virtue has been assailed In 
numerous cases these constituencies, — when their 
offence was not sufficiently grave to justify a per- 
manent disfianchisement, — were pumshed in a less 
degree, by the suspension of the writsd 
Measmea Meanwhile, Parhament was devisuig means for the 
Tento/of more general exposure and correction of such disgrace- 
tinbery, practices. It was not enough that writs had been 
suspended, and the worst constituencies disfranchised • 
it was necessary for the credit of the House of Com- 
mons, and of the new electoral system, that gross abuses 
of the franchise should be more effectually restrained. 
Bribery The first measure mtroduced with this object, was 
° that of Lord John Eiissell in 1841 Many mcmbcis 
who had won them seats by biibery, escaped detection, 
under cover of the iides of evidence, then followed by 
election committees These committees had, — not un- 
naturally,— requmed a prehmmary pioof that persons 
alleged to have committed bribery, were agents of the 
sittmg member or candidate. Until such agency had 
been established, they dechned to mvestigate general 
charges of bnbeiy, which unless committed by author- 
ised agents would not affect the election. When this 
evidence was wanting, — as it often was, — all the charges 
of bribery at once fell to the ground; the member 
retained his seat, and the coriupt electors escaped ex- 
posure , To obviate this cause of fadm’e, the act of 


’ Warwicli, Camckfeigua, Hertford, Stafford, Ipswich, &c 
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1841 — uiverting the order of proceedmg, — required 
committees to receive evidence generally upon the 
charges of bribery, without prior investigation of 
agency , and thus proofs or unphcations of agency have 
smce been ehcited from the general evidaice. And 
even where agency has not been established, every act 
of bribery, by whomsoever committed, has been dis- 
closed by witnesses, and reported to the House 

While this measure has facditated the exposure of 
bribery, it has often pressed with undue seventy upon 
the sittmg membei. Inferences rather than proofs 
of agency havmg been accepted, members have foi- 
feited then seats for the acts of unauthonsed agents, 
without any evidence of them own knowledge or con- 
sent In the a dminis tration of this law, committees, — 
so far from desirmg to screen delmquents, — ^liave erred 
rather on the side of severity The investigation of 
coriupt practices has also been, mcidentally, facihtated 
by the amendment of the law of evidence, whch per- 
mits the personal examination of sittmg members and 
candidates ^ 

The act of 1841 was followed by another, m the Bribery 
next year®, whch provides for the prosecution of m- tnd isei*' 
vestigations mto bribery, after an election committee 
has closed its mqunies, or where charges of bribery 
have been withdrawn But ths measure not havmg 
proved effectual; another act was passed in 1852^, 
providing for the most searchng mquiries mto corrupt 
practices, by commissioners appointed by the Crown, on 
the address of the two Houses of Parhament. In the 
exposure of bribery, — and the punishment of its own 

1 4 & 6 Vict c 67 » 6 & 6 Viot c 102 

® Lord Denman’s Act , 14 & 16 * 16 & 16 Vict c 67. 

Viot c. 99 
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members when concerned m it, — Parliament has shown 
no want of earnestness , but in the lepression of the 
offence itself, and the pumshment of coiiupt electors, 
its measures have been less fehcitous The disclosuies 
of co mmis sions have been barren of results At Can- 
terbury one hundred and fifty-five electors had been 
biibed at one election, and peventy-nine at another 
at Maldon, seventy-six electors had received bribes 
at Barnstaple, two hundred and fifty-five , at 0am- 
biidge, one hundred and eleven, and at Kingston- 
upon-HuU no less than eight hundred and forty-seven 
At the lattei place, 26,606Z. had been spent in three 
elections Bi 1854, bills were bi ought m for the 
prevention of bribery m those places, and the disfran- 
chisement of the electors who had been proved to be ' 
corrupt^ But imder the act which authoiised the^e 
mqiuiies, voters giving evidence wete entitled to claim 
an inde mni ty , and it was now successfully contended 
that they weie protected from disfranchisement, as one 
of the penalties of them offence These bills were ac- 
cordingly withdrawn 2 Again m 1858, a commission 
having reported that one hundred and eighty-thice 
freemen of Galway had received bribes, a bill was 
mtroduced for tbe disfranchisement of the freemen 
of that borough ; but for the same reasons, it also mis- 
camed ^ 

In 1860 there were strange chsclosuies affectmg the 
ancient city of Gloucester. This place had been long 
famihar with corruption In 1816 a smgle candidate 
had spent 27,500? at an election , in 1818 another 
candidate had spent 16,000? , and now it appeared 

‘ Hansard’s Deb,, 3id Sei , cxxxa. ® Hausaid’s Deb , Sid Ser , cxlix 

1018 878, &o, 

“ Ibid,, 8id Ser , cxxxui. 1064, 
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that at the last election m 1859, two hundred and 
fifty electors had been bnbed, and eighty-one persons 
had been gudty of corrupting themd 

Up to this time, the places which had been distin- 
gmshed by such malpractices, had returned members 
to Parhament piior to 1832 , but m 1860 the perplex- 
ing discovery was made, that bribery had also exten- 
sively prevailed in the populous and thiTvmg boioiigh 
of Wakefield, — the creation of the reform act Eighty- 
six electois had been bribed , and such was the zeal of 
the cauvasseiSj that no less than mnety-eight persons 
had been concerned in bribing them ® 

The write for Gloucester and Wakefield were sus- 
pended, as a modified punishment of these conupt 
places , but ‘the House of Commons was as much at 
faidt as ever, in piovidmg any permanent correction of 
the evds which had been discovered 

In 1854, a more general and comprehensive measure 
was devised, for the prevention of corrupt practices at 
elections® It restramed candidates from paymg any 
election expenses, except thi'ough them authorised 
agents, and the election auditor ; and provided for the 
pubhcation of accounts of aU such expenses It was 
hoped that these seciuities would cncoiuage, and per- 
haps enfoice, a moie legal expenditure , but they have 
since received httle credit for advancing the cause of 
purity 

This temporary act has smee been continued from 
time to time, and m 1858 was amended The legahty 
of travelling expenses to voters had long been a matter of 
doubt, — having received discordant constructions from 
different comimttees The payment of such expenses 

^ Eoport of Oonumssioneis, 1860 “ 17 & 18 Vict. c. 102 
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might be a covert form of bribery , oi it might be a 
reasonable accommodation to voters, m the propei 
exercise of their ftanchise Tins doubt had not been 
settled by the act of 1854 , but it had been adjudged 
m a court of law^, that the payment of travelling ex- 
penses was not bribery, if paid hand, fide to mdemmfy a 
voter for the expenses he had mcuired in travelhng to 
the poll, — and not as a corrupt mducement to vote The 
act of 1858, following the prmciple of this judgment, — 
but addmg a fmther security for its observance, — per- 
mitted the candidate, or his agent appomted m writing, 
to provide conveyance for voters to the poll , but pro- 
hibited the payment of any money to voters them- 
selves, for that purpose* But it was objected at the 
time, — and the same objection has smce been repeated, 

■ — that the Icgahsing of tiavellmg expenses, even m this 
guarded manner, tends to mcrease the expenses of 
elections , and this debatable question will probably 
receive further consideration ftom the legislatiue 
Policy of It IS the pohcy of these recent acts to define clearly 
conceimig expenses which a candidate may lawfully incur, 
Tcnbeiy ^.q ensiue pubhcity to his accounts. So far them 

provisions are a secmuty to the candidate who is 
resolved to resist the payment of illegal expenses, 
and an embarrassment, at least, to those who aie pre- 
pared to violate the law That they have not been effec- 
tual in the restramt of bribery, the recent disclosiues of 
election committees, and commissions sufiiciently attest 
Though large constituencies have, m some mstanccs, 
proved themselves accessible to corruption, bribery 
has prevailed most extensively m the smaller boroughs. 
Hence some remedy may be sought m the enlargement 

’ Coopei » Slade , 6 B. and B , ' 21 & 22 Vict c. 87 

447 , Koners on Elections. 334. 
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of electoral bodies, and the extension of the area of 
votmg. To repiess so grave an evil, more effectual 
measuies mil doubtless be devised ; but they may still 
be expected to fad, until bribery shall be unmistakably 
condemned by pubhc opinion The law had treated 
dueUing as murder, yet the penalty of death was unable 
to repiess it, but when society discountenanced that 
time-honouied custom, it was suddenly abandoned 
Voters may always be found to receive bribes, if offered, 
but candidates belong to a class whom the influence of 
society may restrain from committmg an offence, con- 
demned ahlce by the law, and by pubhc opinion. 

Other questions affectmg the constitution of Parha- 
meiit, and the exercise of the elective franchise, have 
been discussed at various times, as well before as smce 
the refoim act, and here demand a passmg notice 

To shorten the diuation of Parhaments, has been one Duration of 
of the changes most frequently urged Prior to 1694, 
a Parhament once elected, unless dissolved by the TheSep- 
Ciown, continued in bemg until the demise of the 
reigmng kmg One of the Parhaments of Charles II 
had sat for eighteen years. By the Triermial Act^ 
every Parhament, unless sooner dissolved, came to a 
natural end in three years On the accession of Geoi gel 
this peiiod was extended to seven years, by the well 
known Septennial Act^ This act, though supported 
on the ground of general expediency, was passed at a 
tune of pohtical danger ; — when the country had 
scarcely recovered from the lebelhon of 1715, and the 
Jacobite adherents of the Pretender were stdl an object 
of apprehension to the government 

In the leign of Geoige II. attempts were made 

1 6 Will and Mary, c 2 ® 1 Geo I c 38, 
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to repeal the septennial act ^ , and early ui the next 
reign, Alderman Sawbiidge submitted motions, year 
aftei year, until his death, tor shoitemng the duration of 
Parhaments In 1771 Lord Chatham “ with the most 
dehbeiate and solemn conviction declared himself a 
convert to tiienmal Paihaments The question after- 
wards became associated with plans of Paihamciitary 
reform It foimed part of the scheme pioposed by 
the “Priends of the People ” in 17 92 At that period, 
and again m 1797, it was advocated by Mi Grey, m 
connection with an improved representation, as one of 
the means of mci’easiiig the responsibility of Paihameut 
to the people ® The advocates of a measure for shorten- 
ing the duration of Parhaments, were not then agreed 
as to the proper hmit to be substituted • whether one, 
three, or five years* But annual Parhaments have 
generally been embraced in schemes of ladical reform 
In. times more recent, the reiieal of the Septemnal 
Act, — as a distinct question of pubhc pohey, — has often 
been fairly and temperately discussed m Parhament. 
In 1817 Mr Brougham gave notice of a motion on the 
subject, but did not bnng it forward. In 1818 Sir 
Eobert Heron moved for leave to bring in a bill, and 
was supported by Sir Samuel Bonnily and Mr 
Biougham; but the proposal met with httle favour or 
attention® The subject was not revived mitil after 
the passing of the reform act It was then argued 
with much abihty by Mr. Tennyson, in 1833, 1834, 
and 1837 ; and on each occasion met with the support 
of considerable minorities.® On the last occasion, the 

-/ ^ In 1734 and 1741 * Hanaaid’sDel) ,latSer,xxxvm 

’ Pari Hist , xTii 223 802 

’ JltdjXKxm 660 6 Hansard’s Deb, 3id Ser,, xix. 

* Eockmgliain Mem , 11 . 396 1107, Ibid,, xsm, 1030, Ihd , 
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motion was defeated by a majority of nine only ^ It 
did not, however, receive the suppoit of any of the 
leading statesmen, who had recently earned parha- 
mentary reform That measure had greatly increased 
the responsibdity of the House of Commons to the 
people, and Its authors wore satisfied that no fiiithei 
change was then reqmred in the constitution of Parha- 
ment In 1843, Mr Sharmaii Crawfiird revived the 
question ; but met with scant encouragement ^ Lastly, 
in 1849, Mr Tennyson D’Eyncoiut obtained leave to 
bimg m a bdl, by a majority of five ® But notwith- 
standing this unexpected success, the question, if dis- 
cussed elsewhere as a matter of theoietical speculation, 
has since ceased to occupy the attention of Parhament 

The lepeal of the septennial act has been lepeatedly Aigmiont^ 
advocated on the ground that the Parhament of Geoige 1. 
had abused its trust, in pioloiigiug its own existence, 
and that, even admittmg the oveiruhng necessity of 
the occasion, — the measure should at least have been 
temporary To tins it has been answered, that if any 
wrong was done, it was committed against the people 
of that day, to whom no leparation can now be made 
But to contend that there was any breach of trust, is 
to limit the aiithonty of Parhament, within bounds 
not recognised by the constitution Paihameiit has not 
a limited authoiity, — expressly delegated to it ; but has 
absolute power to make oi lepeal any law , and every 
one of Its acts is again open to levision Without a 
prior dissolution of Paihanient, the Umons of Scotland 
and Ireland were etfected, at an interval of nearly a 
century , — measures involving the extinction of the 

I Ayes 87, Noes 06 . ® Ayes 40, Noes 41 Hons Deb 
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Parliaments of those countries, and a fundamental 
change in that of England, much greater than the 
septennial act had made That act could have been 
lepealed at any time, if Paihament had deemed it 
advisable, and no other gioiuid than that of expe- 
diency, can now be leasonably iiiged, for shortening 
the duration of Paihameiits, 

The main ground, however, on ivliich this change 
has been rested, is the piopnety of rendermg the 
representatives of the people, more frequently account- 
able to their constituents. The shorter the period 
for which authority is entrusted to them, — the moie 
guarded would they be m its exercise, and the more 
amenable to pubhc opimoii It is said that a Par- 
liament cannot he ti listed, if independent of the 
people, and exposed to the mduence of mimsteis, for 
seven years. And again, the circumstances of the 
comitiy are hkely to be changed during so prolonged a 
peiiod , and the conduct of niembeis, ajiproved at first, 
may afteiwaids be condemned 

AigTiments On the Other side it has been argued, that in practice 

Sgo no Parhament is permitted to continue longer than six 
years, and that frequent dissolutions have i educed 
Parhaments, at several periods, to an average diuation 
of three, or four years ^ If Parhaments were elected 
for three years only, they would often be reduced by 
various contingencies, to amiual Paihamciits They are 
aheady elected often enough to make them icspousible 
to them constituents , and more frequent elections would 

' Sir Samuel BonuUy stated, in accession of Will IV,, in 1830, — a 
1818, that out of eleven Pailia- peiiod of thirty years, — there have 
ments of Geo III eight had lasted been no less than ten Parliamente, 
SIX years Hansard’s Deh , 1st Ser. ^ shoiving an, average duration of 
xxxviii 802 Butlatei paiiods pia- three years only 
sent a difteient losult Since the 
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unduly foment political excitement, and increase tiic 
expenses of elections, -wliicli are already a jii&t giound 
of complaint 

Of late years the popularity of tins question litis 
declined, not so mucli on account of any tlieoieti- 
cal preference for septennial Parliaments, as from a 
conviction that the House of Commons has becoino 
accountable to the people, and prompt in responding to 
then reasonable desires 

The “ ballot ” is another question lepeatedly debated 
in Parhament, and a popular topic at the hustings, at 
pubhc meetings, and in the newspaper press No sooner 
h^id the reform act passed, than complaints were made 
that the elective fianchise, so recently enlaiged, could 
not be freely exercised It was said that the landloids 
m coimties, and wealthy ciistomeis in towns, coeiced 
the free will of the electois, and foiced tlicm to vote 
agamst their opmions and consciences. As a protec- 
tion agamst such practices, the necessity of seciet 
voting was contended for. To give the franchise, with- 
out the means of exercismg it, was declaied to be a 
mockery 

It was not for the first time that the influence now 
complained of, had been exerted over electors It liad 
formerly been recognised as one of the iiatuial lights 
of property It was known that a few landowncis 
could nominate the county membeis They conducted 
the freeholders to the poU, as naturally as a Highland 
chieftam led forth Ins clan to the foiay But now a 
new electoral pohey had been commenced The people 
at large had been^ enlranchised , and new classes at 
electors called mto existence The political ties which 
had bound the electors to the landloids were loosened , 
and the latter, being deprived of them absolute ascend- 
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ency, endeavoiurecl to su&tam it by otlier means. The 
leaselioHeis enhanchised by the lefoim act, being the 
most dependent, weie die veiy class peculiaily need- 
ing protection The ballot had been called by Ciceio 
the sileiit asseitor of fieedom, — tabella, vzndex tacita 
lihertatis , and it was now proposed, m order to ensiiic 
fieedom of election 

The ballot has been sought mamly for the pro- 
tection of voters from intmudation and undue influ- 
ence; but it has also been recommended as a safe- 
guard against bribery It has been resisted by argu- 
ments too various to be briefly reviewed The strongest, 
perhaps, is that eveiy pohtical function bemg publicly 
and responsibly exercised, and every debate and vote in 
Parhament pubhshed for the mformation of the people, 
— electois can scarcely claim an exemption from that 
law of publicity, to which them rulers and representa- 
tives are subject Why aie they alone, to be irrespon- 
sible ? Apart from theory, its practical efficacy has also 
been demed It has been said that if mtiimdation wei e in- 
tended, means would be taken to discovei the votes of 
electois, m spite of all the machmeiy of the ballot Nor 
would bribery be prevented, as a candidate would secure 
fulfilment of coriupt promises, by making his payment 
for votes, Contingent upon Ins success at the poll 

The advocates of the ballot have, perhaps, exagger- 
ated the advantages of their favoured scheme, while its 
opponents have magnified its evils and its dangers. 
It IS a measme upon which smeere reformers have 
been, and continue to be, divided At times, it has made 
progress m the number and influence of its sup- 
porters Yet such have been its vicissitudes, that it is 
still difficult for a pohtical observer to divine, whether 
It will be suddenly adopted, — ^in the crisis of some paity 
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.struggle ,— 01 be laid aside as a theory for tlie disputation 
of pampldeteeis, and debating societies 

In 1833, Mr Grote took possession of the question 
of the ballot , and from that time until 1839, he con- 
tmued to advocate the cause, m a senes of temperate 
and philosophical speeches, — as ci editable to his polit- 
ical wi.sdom, as to his leaimng and abihty He argued 
in die cahn and earnest spirit of the theoietical states- 
man, not with the fierce temper of the demociat. 

His honest laboiiis gieady advanced the populaiity 
of the cause, and unproved its parliamentary position 
In 1833 he found but one hundred and six sup- 
porters^, in 1839 he had two hundicd and sixteen 
Mi Giote having retired from Paihanieut, the ques- 
tion was not allowed to be foi gotten In 1812 Mr 
Wai cl adopted It® , and smce 1848, Mi Henry Berkeley 
has made it his own ^ With ample stoi es of fact and 
anecdote, and with varied resources of liumoiu, ho has 
continued to mge on the question, year after yeai , but 
without increased support. 

In 1848 his motion was carried by a majoiity of five ® 

In 1849, it was defeated by a majoiity of fifty-one in 
1852, by a majority of one hundred and two ; and in 
1860, by a majoiity of one hundred and seven 
Such reaction of opinion, upon a popular measiue, 

IS moie significant of ultimate failuie, than a steady 
position, without progress indeed, yet without leveises. 

Since the reform act, the qualification laws, — ^whicli Quaiaiciu 
in different foims had existed for one hundred and 
fifty years, — ^Iiave passed away It was ostensibly to cor- 

* HimeaTcl’s Deb , 3rd Sei , ^.yii ^ Ibid, xlvm 442 — Ayes 210, 

608— Ayes 106, Noes 211, Ibid Noes ,3,S.S 
\xvm 369, Ibid, xx\i\ 781, A6irf,Kiv .348 
Ihd, xxxvii 7, Ihd (1838), xl * Ibid,c 1226 
113 ^ Ayes 80, Noes 81, 
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i-ect the evils of biibeiy at elcetions, that propeitj lu 
land was first proposed as a quahfication foi a meinbei 
of Parhament The coriuption of boi oughs being mainly 
due to the intrusion of iich commercial men, without 
local connexion, the natural jealousy of the landowners 
suggested this restiamt upon their rivals In 1G96, the 
fiist measure to estabhsh a qualification m land, was 
received with so much favour, that it passed both 
Houses, but the lang, leamng lather to the com- 
mcicial interests, witliheld lus assent In the following 
year, a similar bdl was passed by the Commons, but 
rejected by the Lords , who had now begun to flunk 
that a small landed quahfication would mcrease the 
influence of the squiies, but dunimsli the authoiity of 
the great nobles, who filled the smaller boroughs with 
members of theu own family, and dependents 

The pohcy of excludmg all but the piopiietors of 
land, from the right of sitting in the House of Com- 
mons, was at length adopted m the lejgn of Queen 
Anne*, and was maintained uiitd 1838. In that year 
this exclusive pi maple was surrendeied , and a new 
quahfication substituted, of the same amount, eithci 
in real or personal propeity, oi m both combined ^ In 
1858, the law of property quahfication was abandoned 
altogether ® In its original form, it had been invidious 
and unjust , and, from its begimung to its end, it had 
been systematically evaded It would probably not 
have survived so long the jealousies from which it 
had spiling, had it not been unvested with undue im- 
portance, by radical reformers. But when the repeal 
of this insignificant law was proclamicd as one of the 
five pomts of the “ Ohaitei,” it is not surprising that 

> 9 Anne, c 6; 33 Geo H c 16 ^ 21 & 22 Vict, c. 26 

* 1 & 2 Vict c 48. 
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moie model ate politicians sliould have legaicled it as 
one of the safeguaids of the constitution 

Since the passing of the refoim act, various minor Proceod- 
amondnients have been made in the electoral laws The electious 
1 eglstration of electors has been improved and simpliiiecT, ‘ 

the number of jioUing-places has been increased and 
the polhng i educed, in counties as well as in borouglis, 
a single day ^ Even the Universities, which had re- 
tamed them fifteen days of polhng, were glad to accept 
five days, in 1853 

riomptLtude m election proceedings has further been 
ensured by the change of some ancient customs The 
piescriptive peiiod of foity days between the summons 
of a new Paihamcnt and its meeting — enlarged by 
custom to fifty days since the Union witli Scotland, — 
having become an anomaly m an age of railways and 
telegiaphs, has been i educed to thiity-fivc'^ Another 
ancient custom has also given way to a more simple 
piocedure By a recent act the wiits foi an election 
are addressed direct to the sevei*al retimmiig officers, 
instead of jiassing through the sheriff of the county ® 

A more geneial revision of the representative system, latoi mea- 
as settled by the refoim acts of 1832, has also been 
the aim of several admimstrations, and Pailiaments 
For some yeais, there had been a natural reluctance to 
distmb the settlement which those important measures 
had recently effected The old Whig pai ty had regarded 
it as a constitutional charter, and contended for its 
“ finahty ” But then advanced Liberal supporters, — 
after many discussions in Parhameut, and much agitation 
and “ pressime from without,” — at length prevailed over 

1 6 & 7 Viot c 18 * ByLoidBiougliaui’sAct, 1852, 

» 0 & 7 Will IV c 102 16 Viot 0 23 

» 6 & 6 Will IV c 30, 16 & « 16 & 17 Vict. c. 78. 

17 Vict, c, 16, 
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the more cautious policy of them leadeis , and a pioimse 
was given, in 1851, that the consideiatio]i of the icpie- 
sentative sjstem should, at a fitting opportumty, be 
lesumed ‘ 

In fiilfilmeut of this promise, Loid John Eussoll, — 
twenty years afbei the settlement of 1832, — proposed 
Its fiuther levision That measure had not proposed 
to redistribute the fianchise, in piecise correspondence 
■with tlie population of different parts of the country 
Hot founded upon theoietical views of equal repre- 
sentation , it had not assumed to frame a new constitu- 
tion , but had pio'vided a remedy foi the woist evils of 
a faulty and corrupt electoral system It had icsciied 
the icpresentation from a small oligaichy of peeis and 
lando'waers, and had vested it m the hands of the middle 
classes But it had spai'ed many boroughs, which were 
perhaps too small to exercise then suffiage indepen- 
dently , it had over-looked the claims of some consider- 
able places , and had not embraced the workmg classes 
•within its scheme of eufraudiisement Loid John 
Eussell now sought to coiiect these partial defects, 
winch tune had disclosed m the oiiginal measiue 

He proposed that eveiy existing boiough, ha'ving less 
than five hundred electors, should be associated with 
adjacent places, in the right of retuimng members , 
and that Bndcenhead and Burnley should be cnfian- 
chised In twenty years there had been a vast increase 
of population, wealth, and industry, thioughout the- 
country The spread of education and jiohtical en- 
hghtenroent had been rapid . a more instiucted gene- 
ration had grown up • and a marked impiovenient had 

1848 Ibid, xcix, 

SOfch Feb 1851, Hansard’a Deb 929 
8id Ser , oxiv, 863 See ako Speech 
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aiisen, in the social condition of tlie -working classes 
It was, tkerefoie, tlioiiglit right and safe to lo-wer the 
franchise so far as to embrace classes not hitherto in- 
cluded, and particularly the most skilled aitificeis, — 
men who had given proof of their intelligence and 
good conduct, by large earnings, and a high position 
among their fellow workmen With tins mew, it was 
proposed to extend the borough franchise to the oc- 
cupiers of houses of 5Z rated value ; and the county 
franchise to tenants-at-will rated at 20Z , and copy- 
holders and leaseholders rated at 5Z It was also 
intended to create a new fianchise, arisuig out of the 
annual payment of 405 m direct taxes to the state 
Lord John EusseU’s administration soon aftciivaids 
resigned , and tins measiue was withdrawn before the 
second reading ' 

In 1854, Lord John Eussoll, as a membei of Lord E(3fonnEiii 
Aberdeen’s government, proposed another measuie, 
moie comprehensive than the last It comprised the 
disft anchisement of nineteen small boroughs, retimnng 
twenty-nine members , the deprivation of tlmty-thiee 
other boroughs of one of then members, and the re- 
distribution of the vacant seats, sixty-six in number-^, 
amongst the counties and laigei' boroughs, the Inns 
of Comt, and the University of London It proposed 
to reduce the franchise in counties to lOZ , and in 
boroughs to the mumcipal rating franchise of Ql. Se- 
veral new francliises were also to be added, in order 
to modify the hard uniformity of the household fran- 
chise A salary of lOOZ a year . an income of lOZ 
from di-wdends the payment of 40s in dmect taxes a 
degree at any of the universities , and 50Z in a 

^ Ilansaid's Deb Sid Ser, cxix, * lucludinir tbe \acant seats of 
252, 971 Bill, No 48, of 1852 Sudbiiiy and St Albans 
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savings’ ban!?, were accounted sufficient seciuities for 
tlie proper exercise of the suffrage In the distribution 
of seats, a novel piinciple was to be established, -vvith 
a view to ensure the representation of inmoiities Some 
counties and other laige places were to return three 
members each , but no elector would be entitled to 
vote for more than two candidates out of thiee This 
theoiy of repiesentation, — though very ably advo- 
cated by some speculative writers ^ — found little 
favour 111 Paihament, with men accustomed to de- 
termme every disputed question among themselves, 
by the votes of the majority The consideiation of 
this measure was postponed, by the outbreak of the 
war with Kussia ^ 

The Ee- Thc next measure of Parliamentary retoim was pro- 

foiroBiUof pQgg^ 1859, by the government of Lord Derby 
Lord Derby, — having been one of the most eloquent, 
spirited, and courageous of Loid Grey’s coUeagues ui 
1832, — was now the leader of the great Conseivative 
party, which had opposed the first reform act Butins 
party, defeirmg to the judgment of Paihament, had 
since honourably acquiesced in that settlement Mean- 
while, the revision of that measm-e had been thrice 
recommended from the throne ; and three successive 
admimstrations had been pledged to undertake the 
task Some scheme of reform had thus become a 
pohtical necessity The measure agreed upon by the 
mimsters, and the prmciples upon winch it was founded, 
were ably explained by Mr Disraeh It was not 
sought to reconstruct the representation of the coimtiy 
solely on the basis of population and property but 

. ^ Minorities and Mawiitiea, their Hare on the Election of Eepiosen- 

’ relative Rights, hy James Garth tatiies, 1859 
Marshall, 1863, Edinb Rev, July * Hansard’s Deh,, Sid Sei exxx. 
1864, Alt vu , and moie lately 491, Ibid, cxxxi, 277. 
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having refeience to thobe mateiial elements, as well 
as to the representation of vatioul interests, and classes 
of the community, — this measure comjirehendcd some 
considerable changes It was not proposed wholly to 
disfranchise any boiough ; but one member was to be 
taken from fifteen boroughs, having a population under 
SIX thousand Eight of the vacant seats were assigned 
to the great comity populations of Yorkshue, South 
Lancashire, and Middlesex , and seven to new boroughs ; 
winch according to this scheme, would complete the 
representation of the several inteiests of the country 
The two previous measures of Loid John Eussell 
had contemplated a i eduction of the borough franchise 
hTo such 1 eduction was now proposed , but the fianchisc 
in counties, was assimilated to that in boroughs Hi- 
theito the boiough fianchisc had been founded upon 
occupation , and the comity franchise generally upon 
piopeity This distinction it was now proposed to 
abolish , and to substitute an identity of franchise, be- 
tween the county and the town The 40s fieeholdeis 
resident m towns, would be transferred from the con- 
stituency of the county, to that of the town Several 
new fiancliises were also to be created, similar to those 
proposed m 1854, but moie comprehensive Men pos- 
sessed of lOZ a year arising from dividends 60^ in a 
savings’ banlc , or a pension of 20Z • lodgers paying 
20/ a year, — equal to 8s a week - gimluates ot all 
umversities mimsteis of religion of every denomina- 
tion inembeis of the legal piofession m all its branches • 
registered medical practitioners ; and schoolmasters 
holding aceitificatefroin the Privy Oormcil, were to be 
entitled to vote, wherever they wore resident And 
facihties for exercising the fianchLse, were to be aflbrded 
by means of voting papei s ^ 

1 Hansnid’B Deb. 3id Sei , clii 9G6 
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against this 
mciisiire 


This scheme encoimteiecl objections horn two dif- 
ferent (juaiteis Two influential membeis of the go- 
vernment, — ^Mi Waljiole and Ml Henley, — alaimed by 
the pioposed identity of fianchise, resigned their 
seats in the cabinet ^ The Opposition, paitly taking 
lip the same giound, were unwflhng to deprive the 40s 
fieeholdeis resident in boioughs, of then county votes , 
and insisted upon the loweinig of the borough suffrage 
The goveimnent, weakened by these lesignations, had 
now to meet a formidable amendment, moved by Lord 
John KusseU on the second reaclmg of the bill, which 
expiessed the views of the Opposition The identity 
of hanchise was objected to by Mi Walpole and Mr 
Henley, on account of the supposed daugei of drawmg 
one bioad hue between the represented, and the un- 
repiesented classes Lord John Eussell concuiied in 
this objection, believmg that such a pimciple would 
eventually lead to electoral distiicts He also opposed 
the biU on two other gromids first, that the 40s fiee- 
holdeis, being the most hbeial element m the comity con- 
stituencies, ought not to be disfianchised , and secondly, 
that them admission to the boiough franchise would 
encourage the manufactuie of faggot votes, — hke the 
old burgage tenure, which had been the means of ex- 
tending the influence of patrons He objected to the 
contuiuance of the lOZ. household suffrage in boroughs, 
on the giound that considerable classes of people, 
woithy to be enti listed with votes, had spiung up smee 
that franchise had been established Aftei seven nights’ 
debate, the amendment was earned by a majority of 
thirty-nme ^ Upon the issue raised by this decision, 
the government determmed to dissolve Parhament, and 

' Hansard’s Deb Sid Sei , clii, * lUd , olm, 389 — 1167 
1068. 
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appeal to the people ‘ On the assembling of a new 
Parliament, the ministers, havmg failed to secuie a 
majority at the elections, were at once driven from 
office by an amendment to the address, declaring that 
they had not the confidence of the House of Commons ® 

And now the question of reform was resumed, once Refoini 
more, by Loid John EiisseU, on behalf of Lord Pal- 
merston’s admimstration On the 1st March, 1860, 
he mtrodiiced a bdl, m accordance with the spmt 
of the amendment by which he had destroyed the 
measure of the previous year , but difiermg materially 
from the bdls of 1852 and 1854 Like the biH of 
Lord Derby’s government, it spared all the smaller 
boioiighs None were to be disfianchised , but it de- 
piived twenty-five boioiighs, with a population under 
seven thousand, of one of then members This dis- 
franchisement fell fat short of that proposed m 1854 , 
and it was avowed that if any inoie places had been 
condemned, their representatives, combmmg vmth the 
Conservative Opposition, would have succeeded m de- 
featmg the bdl If such was now the difficulty of 
contending with these personal and local mterests, what 
' must have been the difficulties of Mr Pitt m 1784, 
and of Lord Grey m 1832 ? One mimster vamly 
attempted to buy oflf his opponents , the other over- 
came them by strong popular support The first ex- 
pedient was now wholly out of the question . the latter 
source of strength was wanting. 

Fifteen of the vacant seats were distributed amongst 
the counties , and ten given to the larger cities, and 
some new boroughs The bOl occupation franchise 
in counties, was reduced to a lOZ bond fide holchng 

’ Ilansaid’s Deb , 3id Sei , elm ® Ibid, cli\ 98 — ^207. 
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Tlie lOZ boioiigh fi-ancliise was loAvered to 6^, avow- 
edly foi tlie puipose of comprelieiiding many of 
tlie working classes. It was calculated that the new 
fianchise would add two hundred thousand electors to 
the cities and boroughs Hone of the varied franchises, 
wluch had formed part of the bills of 1854 and 1859, 
were agam proposed Sneered at as “ fancy hancluses,” 
and distrusted as the means of cieatmg lictitrous votes, 
they were now abandoned , and tire more rude, but 
tangible tests of good citizenship inflexibly maintained '■ 
Biiuostby This biU was defeated, neither by adverse majorities, 
nor by changes in the government , but by delays, and 
the jiressure of other important measiucs It was not 
until the 3id of May, — after six adjoimied debates, — 
that it was read a second time, without a division Dis- 
cussions weie renewed on going into committee , and 
at length, on the 11th of June, the bfll was withdrawn ^ 
Bills to amend the representation in Scotland and 
Ireland, which had been hopelessly awaitmg discussion, 
had already been abandonecl ® 

Obstjeies Such obstacles as these, — ^however harassmg and m- 
inen^°^ convemeiit, — ^would have been easily overcome, if the 
Eeform government had been cordially supported by their own* 
party m the House of Commons, and by popular accla- 
mations But witlim the walls of the House, parhar 
mentary reform waa received with coldness, — ^if not with 
ill-disgmsed repugnance,— even by its professed sup- 
porters , and throughout the country, there prevailed the 
most profound inddfereiice. The cause which had once 
aroused enthusiasm, now laugiushed fiom general ne- 
glect The press was silent or discouiagmg . petitions, 
were not forthcoimng . pubhe meetings were not assem- 

Hanaaxd’s Deb 3id Sea , clvi. ® Ihid , clix 220, 

2050. 3 143, 
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bled : the people were unmoved Whence this mdiffer- 
ence ? Why so marked a change of popular feehng, m 
less than thirty years? The settlement of 1832 had 
secured the great object of representation, — good 
government Wise and beneficent measures had been 
passed enhghtened pubhc opimon had been satisfied. 
The representation was theoretically incomplete, but 
Parhament had been brought mto harmony with the 
interests and sympathies of the people. It had nearly 
approached Mr Burke’s standard, accordmg to whom, 

“ The virtue, spirit, and essence of a House of Commons, f 
consists in its being the express image of the feehngs of 
a nation.” ^ The best results of reform had been rea- 
hsed the coimtry was iirosperous and contented It 
has evei been the gemus of the Enghsh people to love 
freedom they are roused by mjustico they resent a 
public or private wrong , but they are larely moved by 
theoretical grievances Livmg under a settled form ot 
government, they have cared httle for model constitu- 
tions , and umted m the bonds of a highly civfiised 
society, they have never favouied democracy Agam, 
since 1832, pohtical power has been vested mainly m the 
middle classes , and the employeis of labour, bemg mas- 
ters of the representation, are unwilhng to shaie them 
power with the working classes, by whom they aie 
outnumbered Hence the inertness of existing constitu- 
encies They enjoy exclusive pohtical privileges , and 
desme to mamtam them 

One other cause must not be omitted While these 
moderate measures of reform were being proposed by 
successive governments, other scliemes had been dis- 
cussed elsewhere, — designed to extend largely the m- 
fliience of numbers, — and conceived and advocated in 
1 Biuke’s ‘Woiis, u. 288 (Pieaent- Discontents), 
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tlie spirit of democracy Siicli proposals mci eased the 
indisposition of moderate reformeis, and of the classes 
aheady enfiaiichised, to foiwaid an extension of the 
sul&age At the same time, the advocates of moie 
comprehensive schemes of leform, — while they coldly 
accepted mea&m’es falling fai shoit of their own, — ^were 
not imwilling that they should be postponed to some 
peiiod moie promising for the adoption of their ad- 
vanced prmciples And thus, with the tacit acqmescence 
of aU pai ties, the question of parhamentary leform was 
agam suffeied to sleep 
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rELAflONb OF P VRLIAMMT TO THE CBOWN, THE LAW, AND THE PEOPLE, 

— ABUSES OF PRIVILEOE IN PROCEEDINGS AGAINST WILKES — EX- 
CLUSION OF STR^ANGLRS — PUBLICATION OF DEBATES RESTRAINED — 

CONTEST WITH THE PRINTERS, 1771 — IREEDOII OF REPORTING ESTA- 
BtlSHED — ITS POLITICAL RESULTS — ENTIRE PUBLICITY OF PRO- 
CEEDINGS IN PARLIAUENT — PETITIONS — PLEDGES OF HEJIBERS 

— CONI HOT or PRIVILEGE AND LAW — INCREASED POWER, AND 

JIODEUATION or TltC COIIIIONS CONTROL OF PARLIAHENT OVER 

THE EXECUTIVE IMPEACHMENTS CONTROL OF THE COMUONS 

OVER lAALS AND EXPENDITURE — SKETCH OF PARLIAMENTARY 
OlUTOIiY 

Wb have traced, in the last chapter, the changes Tvlnch 
have been successively inti educed into the constitution 
of the House of Commons, — the efforts made to reduce 
the influence of the Crown, the mimsters, and the aris- 
tociacy over its members, — to restrain coriuption, and 
encourage an honest and independent discharge of its 
duties to the pubhc We have now to regard Paiha- 
mcut, — and mainly the House of Commons, — under 
another aspect to observe how it has wielded the 
great powers entrusted to it, — ^m what manner it has 
lespected the preiogatives of the Crown, the authority 
of the law, and other jurisdicbous, — and how fat it 
lias acknowledged its own lesponsibihties to the people 

Thioughout its histoiy, the House of Commons has contests c 
had stiuggles with the Crown, the House of Lords, the 
courts of law, the press, and the people At one time qw^itiona 
sLiaiiimg its own powers, at another resisting en- legf^'^ 
croachments upon its just authority successful in 
VOL I. c c 
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asserting its lights, but failing in its iisinpations , it has 
gradually assumed its proper position in 'the State , — 
controlhng all othei poweis, but itself controlled and 
lesponsible The worst peiiod of its dependence and 
coriuption, was also marked by the most flagrant abuses 
of its powei And the more it has been brought iindei 
the contiol of piibhc opinion, — ^the greater have been its 
moderation and forbeaiance 

The reign of George III witnessed many remarkable 
changes m the relations of Parliament to the people, 
which all contributed to increase its responsibdity 
Moial causes also extended the contiol of the people 
over their lulers, even more than amendments of the 
law, by which constitutional abuses weie coriected 
Events occuried early m this reign, which brought to 
a decisive i^sue, important questions affecting the privi- 
leges of Paihameut, and the rights of the subject 

The hbeity of the subject had akeady been outiaged 
by the imprisonment of Wilkes, under a geneial wan ant, 
for the piibhcation of the celebrated ISTo 45 of the 
“ North Biiton ^ ivhen Parhameiit tluust itself forwaid, 
as if to prove how privilege could stiU be abused, as well 
as prerogative Being a member of the House of Com- 
mons, Wilkes had been released from his imprisonment, 
by the Court of Common Pleas, on a writ of habeas 
corpus, on the ground of his privilege'^ 

The only exceptions to the privilege of freedom from 
arrest, which had ever been recognised by Paihament, 
were “ treason, felony, and breach of the peace,” “ or 
refusmg to give surety of the peace ” The Court pro- 
perly aclcnowledged the privilege, as defined by Paiha- 
ment itself , and discharged Wilkes from his miprison- 

* See Chap, X, on the Liberty of “ ‘Wilson’s Eeports, ii 160, St 

the Subject, Ti , xix, 630. 
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meat He was aftcrwaids seived witli a subp 0311a, on 
aa latormatioa agamst him in the Couit of King’s 
Beach, to winch, on the ground of pimlege, he had not 
entered aa appearance On the meeting of Paihament, 
however, in November, 1763, he lost no time m stating 
that if Ins privilege should be aHu’med, he was ready to 
•waive it, “ and to put himself upon a jury of Ins coun- 
trymen ” ^ Parliament, — ^which had oidinaidy been too 
pi one to enlaige its pii-vdeges — was now the fiist to 
abiidge and suireiidei them Eager to second the ven- 
geance of the king, the Commons commenced by votmg 
that the “ Horth Biiton,” Ho 45, was “ a false, scan- 
dalous, and mahcious hbel,” and ordeiiug it to be burned 
by the hands of the common hangman Then, in defi- 
ance of then own pievious lesolutions, they resolved 
“ that pii'vdege of Parhament does not extend to the 
case of ■writing and pubhslmig seditious hbels, nor ought 
to be allowed to obstiuct the oichuaiy course of laiv, in 
the speedy and effectual piosecution of so heinous and 
daiigeious offence ” ^ 

To the piniciple of the latter pait of this resolution 
there can be httle exception , but here it was ajiphecl 
e>v post facto to a paiticular case, and used to justify a 
judicial decision, contiaiy to law and usage. Mi Pitt, 
while he denounced the hbel and the hbeller, remon- 
strated against the abandonment of the privilege. These 
resolutions being commumcated to the Lords, were 
agreed to , but not ■without a most able protest, signed 
by seventeen Peers, against the surrender of the prm- 
lege of Paihament “ to serve a paiticulai piupose, eso 
post facto, et pendente hte, in the Comts below.” ® 

1 Pail Hist, XV 1801 Reg , 1703, 136 Hoiace Walpola 

’ Com .Tomii, xxix 680, Pail says it Was diawn up Ly Chief Jus- 
Hist , XV 1802—1378 tice Piatt 

3 Pari Hist, XV 1371, Ann 
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Such a libel as that of Wilkes, a few years later, 
would have attiacted httle uotice , but at that time 
it IS not siujiiisnig that it jiiovoked a legal piosecu- 
tiou It was, however, a hbel upon the king’s ministers, 
lathei than upon the king himself Upon Parliament it 
contained nothmg but an obscure mnuendo \ which 
alone bi ought the matter legitimately within the hmits 
of pi ivilege Thei e were, doubtless, many pi ecedents, — 
to be avoided, rather than followed, — for pionouncmg 
iviitings to be seditious , but sedition is properly an 
offence cognisable by law So far as the hbel affected 
the character of either House, rt was wrthm the scope 
of privilege , but its seditious character could only be 
determined by the courts, where a piosecution had 
ah'eady been commenced To condemn the hbel as 
seditious was, therefore, to anticipate the decision of 
the pioper tribunal , and to oi der it to be burned by the 
hands of the common hangman, — if no great pumsh- 
ment to the hheller, — yet branded him as a ciimmal 
before his trial The mob took part with Wilkes, — 
assailed the Sheriffs who were executmg the oideis 
of Paihament, and havmg rescued part of the ob- 
noxious “North Briton” from the flames, bore it 
in triumph to Temple Bar, beyond the hunts of the 
city jurisdiction. Here they made another bonfire, 
and burned a jack-boot and a petticoat, the favouiite 
emblems of the late unpopular minister Lord Bute, and 
the Pimcesb^ This outrage was resented by both 
Houses , an address being voted for a prosecution of all 
persons concerned in it,® 

' The passage reflecting upon debt on tlie Civil List, already aflove 
Pai'hameiit was as follows “As half a year m oiiear, shows pietty 
to the entue appiobation of Pailia- cleoilj' the tiansaotions of the win- 
ment [of the peace] which is so ter ” 
vainly hdasted of, the woild knows * Walpole's Mem , i 880 
how that was ohtamod Thelmge » Pail Hist, vv 1380. 
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Tlie seventies of Parliament were still pnrsimig WRkeg it- 
Wilkes He had been oideied by the Commons to ““expdiTd^ 
attend in his place, with a view to furthei proceedings , 
but havmg been wounded m a duel, — provoked and 
forced upon hun by Mr Martin, one of theu own 
members’^, — his attendance was necessarily deferied 
Meanwhile, expectmg no mercy either from the Crown 
or from Paihament, — backed by spies, and beset with 
petty peisecutions^, — he prudently withdiew to Pans 
Being absent, m contempt of the orders of the House, 
the procecchngs were no longer stayed ; and evidence 
havmg been taken at the bar, of hrs being the author 
and publisher of the “ North Briton,” No 45, he was 
expelled the House. In expeUmg a member, whom 
they had adjudged to have comimtted the offence of 
wilting and pubhshmg a seditious hbel, the Commons 
acted withm their powers , but the vote was pre- 
cipitate and vindictive He was about to be bied for 
his offence , and they might at least have waited for his 
conviction, mstead of prejndgmg his cause, and anti- 
cipatmg his legal puinshment 

But the Lords far outstripped the other House, m Piooeed- 
this race of peiseciition On the first day of the 
session, while the Commons were deahng with the 
“ Noith Briton,” Loid Sandwich complained to the 
Lords Gf an “ Essay on Woman,” with notes, to which 
the name of Bishop Warbmton was afihsed, and of 
another punted paper called “ The Vem Creator para- 
phrased ” Of the “Essay on Woman,” thuteen copies 
only had been printed, m Wilkes’ private prmting- 
press there was no evidence of pubhcation , and a 
proof-copy of the work had been obtained through the 

^ See Conegp, Fail Hist, xt ^ GienviUe Papeis, ii 166 
1S60, n 
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treachery of one of his punters If these writings were 
obscene and blasphemous, their author had exposed 
himself to the law but the only pretence foi noticing 
them m Paihament, was the absimd use of the name of 
a bishop, — a membei of their Loi dships’ House Hence 
It became a breach of privilege I This ingenious device 
was suggested by the Chancellor, Lord Henley , and Mr 
GienviUe obtained tlie bishop’s consent to complam of 
the outrage, m his name ' But it was beneath the 
digmty of the House to notice such wntmgs, obtained m 
such amannei , and it was notorious that the pohtics of 
the author were the true gioundof olTencc, and not his 
blasphemy, oi his u'reveieuce to the bishop The pro- 
ceeding was the nioie ridiculous, fiom the complamt of 
obscemty having been made by the most profligate of 
peei s, — “ Satan i ebukiug sin ” ^ Nevertheless the Lords 
weie not ashamed to exanime the pimters, fiom whom 
the pi oof-sheets had been obtained, iii oidei to prove 
that Wilkes was the author They at once addiessed 
the king to oider a prosecution of Wilkes , but as he 
was, at tins time, laid up with his wounds, pioceedmgs 
against him for the bieacli of privilege were postponed 
On the 24th January, when he had escaped ftom then 
jurisdiction, they ordered him into custody ® They 
were at least spared the opprobrium of further oppres- 
sion , but their proceedmgs had not escaped the indig- 
nation and ndicule which they deserved 

Leaving Wilkes, for a time, as a popular martyr, ' — 
and passuig over his fmther contests with the govern- 


^ Giennlle Piipei^, ii 164 
® " ‘ The Beggoi’s Opeia ’ being 
performed at Co-vent-Gniden Tbea- 
tic soon aftei tins event, the vdiole 
audience, when Macbeath says, 
‘ That J emmy Twitchei sbould peadi 
me, I own surprises me,’ burst out 


into an applause of application , and 
tbe mck-nanie of Jemmy Twitcbei 
stuck by tbe eail so as almost to oc- 
casion tbe disuse of bis title ” — 
Wnipok’s Mem , i, 314 
® Pari Hist , IV 1346 
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mcnt in the courts of law, — we shall find Mm, a few 
yeais latei, again coming into colhsion with Parha- 
ment, and becoming the successful champion of popular 
rights 

The discussions on Ms case were scarcely concluded, “ Dioit le 
when a complamt was made to the Lords, by Lord deredto ba 
Lyttelton, of a book with the title of “ Droit Le Eoi ” tiimed. 

It was the veiy opposite of Wilkes’ writings, — bemg a 
high prerogative treatise, foimded upon statutes, pre- 
cedents, and the dicta of lawyers before the Eevohition 
It was too monstrous to be defended by any one , and, 
hke the “North Briton,” it was oidered by both 
Houses to be burned by the hands of the common 
hangman^ Tlieie was no pietence for deahng with 
tins case as a bieach of privilege , but as the popular 
cause had suffered from the stiaming of privilege, in 
the poison of Wilkes, no one attempted to save tMs 
iiltia-loyal treatise from the flames 

At the dissolution of Pailiament m 1768, Wdkes, who re- 
had, m the meantime, resided abroad, — an exde and 
an outlaw, — offered Mmself as a candidate for the city 
of London He was defeated , but the memory of his 
wrongs was levived , and with no othei claim to popular 
favour, he found himself the idol of the people He 
now became a candidate foi Middlesex, and was re- 
turned by a large majority His tiiumph was celebrated 
by Ms partisans ; who forced the mhabitants of London 
to illuminate, and join m then cry of “ Wdkes and 
hberty,” — marking every door, as they passed along, 
with the popular numbei “ 45.” 

But he was soon to suffer the penalties of Ms past His unpn- 
offences On the first day of the ensumg session, having 

^ Pari Hist , ST 1418 , Lorda’ Joum , xxx 477, &c , Walpole’s 
Mem,i 38S 
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appeared before tbe Court of King’s Bench on his 
outlaivry, he was committed on a capias utlagatum 
Bescued by the mob, he agam siurendei ed himself , and 
Ins impiisoimieiit was the unhappy occasion of nots, 
and of a cohision between the nuhtary and the peo- 
ple His outlawry was soon afterwards reversed , but 
he was sentenced to two years’ impnsonment for his 
hbels 

Dnrmg the first session of this Parhament, theicfore, 
Wilkes was unable to take his seat , and as yet no pro- 
ceedings weie commenced against him in the House of 
Commons At the opening of the second session, m 
Hovembei, he biought himself mto notice by accusing 
Lord Mansfield, — m a petition to the House, — of 
having alteied the lecoid on his tiial , and Mr Webb, 
the Sohcitor of the Treasury, of having bnbed Chury, 
the pimtei , with pubhc money, to appear as a witness 
against him His charges were voted to be giound- 
Icsfa , but they seived the purpose of excitmg popular 
sympathy He was biought down to Westimnster to 
piove them, attended by a laige concourse of people^ , 
and foi a moment he perplexed the House by subimtting 
whether, bemg a member, he could stand at the bar, 
without havmg taken the oaths, and dehvered in his 
qnahfication But ho soon received the obvious answer 
that bemg m custody at the bm, the acts affecting 
menibeis sitting m the House, did not apply to Ins case ^ 

But a giavei matter in which Wilkes had involved 
himself, was now to be considered He had pubhshed a 
letter fi:om Lord Weymouth to the magistrates of 
Sm-icy, advismg them to call in the military foi the 
suppression of riots , vdth a prefatory letter of his own, 

^ Walpole’s Mem j m 314, to Peb 1st, 1709 , Cavendisli Dob,, 

“ Com Jovtm, Nfov 14tli, 1768, i 46 — 131 
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m wliicli he had apphed the strongest language to the 
Secretaiy of State , and had designated the late coUisiou 
between the tioops and the populace in St Geoige’s 
Fields, as a bloody massacre Here again, a strange and 
iiiegular proceeding was lesorted to The lettei was a 
libel upon a Secietary of State, as an officer of the 
Clown , who, being also a peer, complained of it as a 
bleach of privilege But instead of proceeding against 
the aiithoi in the House of Loids, the paper was voted 
an insolent, scandalous, and seditious hbel , and a con- 
feience was held with the Commons on the conduct of 
Wilkes, as a member of their House ' They immediately 
took the mattei up , andiushing headlong into a quaiicl 
winch chd not concern them, called upon Willces for his 
defence He boldly confe^ed Inmself the author of 
the prefatory letter , and gloried in having brought “ to 
light that bloody scroll” of Lord Weymouth The 
letter was voted to be an msolent, scandalous, and sedi- 
tious hbel A motion was then made for the expulsion 
of Wilkes, founded upon several distinct grounds . first, 
this last seditious hbel, wluch, if a breach of privilege, 
was cognisable by the Lords, and not by the Commons , 
and, if a seditious hbel, was punishable by law se- 
condly, the pubhcation of the “ North Briton,” five years 
before, for which Wilkes was aheady under sentence, 
and had suffered expulsion from a foimer Parhament 
thirdly. Ins impious and obscene hbels, for which he 
was aheady suffenng pumshment, by the judgment of a 
cnmmal corn t , and, fourthly, that he was under sentence 
of the coui't to suffer twenty-two months’ imprisonment 
Such were the cumulative charges, upon which it was 
now proposed to expel him. Nothing can be more 
undoubted than the right of the House of Commons to 

' Loida’ Jonm , ixxu 2m 
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expel one of its own members, for any offence which, m 
its judgment, deserves such punishment, — ^ivhether it be 
a breach of piivilege or not But here the exercise of 
tlus nght was unjust and oppressive It was forcibly 
argued, that foi all the offences enumeiated, but one, 
Wilkes had aheady suffered, and was stiU suffering 
For his lemaimng offence, — the hbel on a Secretary of 
State, — ^it was not the piovmce of the House to condeinu 
and punish him by tins summary process It should 
be left to the comts to try him, — and, if found guilty, to 
inflict the punisliment prescribed by law For his old 
offences he could scarcely be expelled During a whole 
session he had been a member , and yet they had not 
been held to justify his expulsion Then why should 
they now call for such severity? Clearly on the 
ground of lus hbel on Lord Weymouth The veiy 
enumeiation of so many grounds of expulsion, implied 
their separate weakness and insufficiency ; while it was 
designed to attract the support of members, influenced 
by different reasons foi their votes These arguments 
were m'ged by Mr Burke, Mr Pitt, Mr Dowdeswell, 
Ml Beckfoid, Mr. Cornwall, and, above all, by Mi 
George Grenville ^ The masterly speech of the latter 
does great credit to his judgment and foresight Wlien 
a minister, he had been the first to bring the House of 
Commons into collision with Wflkes , but he now re- 
coiled ftom the struggle which was impending. Having 
shoAvn the injustice of the proposed pumshment, he 
proceeded to show its mapohey and danger. He pre- 
dicted that Wilkes would be re-elected, and that the 
House would have but two alternatives — both objec- 
tionable , either to expel him again, and suspend the 
issue of the wiit for the entire Parhament , or to declare 
* Poll, Hist, xYi 646, CaTendiBli Del) , 1 . 161. 
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anotlici candidate, — witli a minority of votes, — to be 
elected, on the giound of Wilkes’ legal clisquakficatioji 
In both cases the laiv would be violated, and the rights 
of the electois invaded. And in warning them of the 
dangeions contest they weie about to commence, he 
piechcted that the power and popularity of the dema- 
gogue woidd suddenly be reduced, if he were leheved 
ftom his maitjndom, and admitted to the legislature, 
wheie his true character would be discovered 

But all these aiguments and cautions, wei’C piolTered 
in vam The House, — ^making common cau.se with the 
couit, — had resolved to scouige the insolent hbeller 
who had mtiuded lumself into their councils ; and, 
regardless of futuie consequences, they voted his ex- 
pulsion by a large majority According to Burke, “ the 
point to be gained by the cabal was this that a 
piecedeut should be established, tending to show that 
the favour of the peojile was not so sure a road as 
the favour of the com-t, even to popular honours and 
popular trusts ” “ Popularity was to be rendei ed, if not 
chiectly penal, at least highly dangerous ” ^ Tins view, 
liowever, is too deep and philosophical, to have been 
the true one The court party, having been defied and 
insulted by a pohtical opponent, were determmed to 
crush him , and scaicely stopped to considei whether 
the laws weie outraged oi not 

Up to this time, whatevei may have been the mjus- 
tice and impohcy of their pioceedmgs, the Commons 
had not exceeded their legal powers The groimds on 
which they had expelled a member may have been m- 
suflicient , but of their sufficiency, they alone were com- 
petent to judge 

They were now, howevei, about to commit nnwar- Wiikes 


’ Pi esent Discontents, Worics, 11 294 
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rantable excesses of jurisdiction, and to violate the 
clearest pimciples of law As Mi GrenviUe had pre- 
dicted, Wilkes was immediately le-elected without 
His dee- opposition^ The next day, on the motion of Loid 
dMtdvoia Stiauge, the House resolved that Mr Wilkes “having 
been, in this session of Paibament, expelled the House, 
was and is incapable of bemg elected a member, to 
serve in this present Parliament” The election was 
accordingly declared void, and a new wiit issued " 
There were precedents for tins course ® , for this was 
not the first tune the Commons had exceeded then 
jiuischction , but it could not be defended upon sound 
pimciples of law If by a vote of the House, a disa- 
bihty, unknown to the law, could be created, — any man 
who became obnoxious might, on some ground ^oi 
other, be declared incapable Incapacity would then 
be declared, — ^not by the law of the land, but by the ai- 
bitiaiy iviU of the House of Commons On die othei 
hand, the House felt strongly that then power of expul- 
sion was ahnost futile, if then judgment could be im- 
mediately set aside by the electors , oi, as it was put by 
General Conway, “if a gentleman who leLmns himself 
for any particular borough, weie to stand up and say 
that he would, m opposition to the powers of the 
House, msist upon bemg a member of Parhament 
Again re- Again, With Still lucieasmg popularity, Wilkes was 
election de- re-elected without opposition , and agam a new writ was 
eiareiivoid oixlei to prevent a lepetitioii of these fnnt- 

less proceedmgs, an alternative, — aheady pointed out 
Opposed by by Ml Gieiiville, — ^was now adopted Colonel Luttreh, 
Lnthti. ^ member, vacated his seat, aucl offered himself as 

' .So stated by a member -wbo ® See May’s Law of Paihoment 
waspiGsent, Pail Ilist.xvi 680 (4l,h Ed), 60, Townsend’s Mem, 

’ Feb 17tb, 1769, Cai.endiab u 100 
Deb , 1 346 ■* Oavendisb Deb , i 3G2 
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a candidate Wilkes -was, of couise, lekmied by a 
Luge majoiity He leceived one thousand one huii' 
died and foity-three votes, Colonel Luttrell only kvo 
liimdied and iiinety-six There -were also t-wo other 
candidates, Mi. Sergeant Whitaker and Mr, Eoache, 
the foimei of whom had five votes, and the latter 
none The Commons immediately pronounced the 
letiun of WlUies to be null and void, and, having 
called foi the poll-books, proceeded to vote,— though 
not without a strenuous opposition, — that HenijLawes 
LuttieU ought to have been returned,^ To declare 
a candidate, supported by so small a number of 
votes, the legal representative of Middlesex, was a 
stai'tlmg step in the progress of this pamful contest, 
lint the ultimate seating of another candidate, notwith- 
standing Wilkes’ majonties, was the mevitable lesult of 
tlie decision winch affiimed his mcapacity 

Leave was given to petition the House against 
Colonel LuttreU’s election, within fourteen days Of 
this permission the electors soon availed themselves ; 
and, on the 8th May, they were heard by coimsel, at 
the bai of the House Them arguments weie chiefly 
founded upon the oiigmal fllegahty of the vote, by 
which Wilkes’ mcapacity had been declared , and were 
ably supported m debate, particidarly by Mr Wedder- 
biun, Ml Buike, and Mr George GrenviUe^ , but the 
election of Colonel LnttreU was confiimed by a majority 
of sixty-mne, 

Wilkes was now eflhctuaUy excluded ftom Parha- : 
ment , but Ins popidanty had been increased, while the 
House, and aU concerned m his oppicssion, were the 
objects of popular indignation As some compensation 

1 Apiil 14lh, 1769, Ciii'endisli 14J— MdionW 64 
Deb , 1 800 — 380 Ayea 107, Noes ^ Cil’vQndisli Deb , i 4,00 
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for Ins exclusion from the House of Commons, Wilkes 
■was elected an alderman of the city of London A 
liberal subscription was also raised, for the payment of 
lus debts. 

Effoitsto So dangerous a precedent was not suffered to rest 
unquestioned Not only the partisans of Wilkes, but 
iu^agjm.9t statesmen and lawyeis opposed to the government, 
contmued to protest against it, until it was condemned 
By Lord Ou the 9th January, 1770, Lord Chatham, — re-ap- 
Jan!'i 77 o pearmg in the House of Lords after his long pros- 
tration, — -moved an amendment to the addiess, de- 
nounemg the late pioceedings in the House of Commons, 
as “ refusing, by a lesolution of one branch of the legis- 
lature, to the subject his common light, and depriving 
the electors of Middlesex of their Lee choice of a le- 
presentative ” ^ Loid Camden, the Chancellor, now 
a&tonished the Loids by a statement “ that for some time 
he had beheld with sdent indignation, the aibitiaiy 
measuies which weie piusuing by the mimstiy , ” and, 
“ that as to the incapacitating vote, he con&ideied it as 
a direct attack upon the fiist pimciples of the constitu- 
tion ” ^ Loid Mansfield, while he said that his opmion 
upon the legahty of the pioceedings of the House of 
Commons was “ locked up in lus own bieasL, and should 
die with him,” (though for what reason it is not easy to 
explain,) aigued that m matters of eleebon the Commons 
had a complete jurisdiction, without appeal , that then 
decisions could only be reversed by themselves, or by Act 
ofPaihtunent; and that except in discussing a bill, the 
Loids coidd not mquue into the question, -without 
violatmg the privileges of die other House. 

‘ Pail Hist, XVI 663 the GeuHonmn’s Mag of Tan, 1770, 

* This speech is not leported in in a note , Pail IHst , xvi 0-14, n 
the Pail Hist , hnt is printed fium 
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Lord Cliatliam replied iti his finest manner Lord 
Mansfield’s remarlcs on the invasion of the privileges of 
the other House, called forth this comment , “ What is 
tins mys tenons power, — ^undefined by law, unknown to 
the subject, which we must not approach without awe, 
nor speak of without reverence, — ' which no man may 
question, and to which aU. men must submit? My 
Lords, I thought the slavish doctrme of passive obe- 
dience had long since been exjfioded, and when our kings 
were obhged to confess that their title to the crown, 
and the lule of then government, had no other founda- 
tion than the known laws of the land, I never expected 
to hear a divine right, oi a divine infalhbihty attiibiited 
to any other branch of the legislature ” He then pro- 
ceeded to affirm that the Commons “ have betrayed their 
constituents, and violated the constitution Under pic- 
teuce of declaimg the law, they have made a law, 
and united in the same persons, the ofl3.ce of legislator 
and of judge ” ^ His amendment was negatived , but 
tlie stilling eloquence and constitutional reasomng of so 
einment a statesman, added weight to Wilkes’ cause 

In the Commons also, veiy strong opimons were ex- Pioctmi- 
pie&sed on the injustice of Willcos’ exclusion Sn 
George Savile especially chstingmshed himself by the 
waimth of his language, and accused the House of 
having betrayed the rights of its constituents Bemg 
threatened with the Tower, he twice repeated his opi- 
mon ; and, — dechmng the friendly intervention of 
Colonel Conway and Lord North, who attributed lus 
language to the heat of debate, — ^he assured the House 
tliat if he was m a rage, “ he had been so ever since the 
fatal vote was passed, and should be so tdl it is re- 
scinded ” ^ Mr Sergeant Glynn thought “ his declara- 
1 Pail Hist,, XVI 647 2 Ibid, 690. 
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tion not only innocent, but luudable ” A formidable 
opposition showed itself tliroughout the debate , and 
wlnle ui the Loids, the Chancehoi had piononnced his 
opunon against the mcapacitatiug vote, — m the Com- 
mons, the Sohcitoi-General, Mr Dunning, also spoke 
and voted agamst the government The question had 
thus assumed a formidable aspect, and led to changes, 
which speedily ended m the breaking up of the Duke of 
Grafton’s administiation 

in Dov- On the 25th Januaiy, 1770, kir DowdesweU moved a 
ictoTu- resolution in a committee of the whole House, “ That 
tions House m its judicature in matLeis of election, is 

bound to judge accoidiiig to the law of the land, and 
the known and estabhshed law and custom of Parha- 
ment, which is pait thereof” Tins premiss could 
neither be denied noi assented to by the government 
without embaiiassmeiit , but Loid North adioitly 
followed it out by a conclusion “ that the judgment 
of this House was agieeable to the said law of the land, 
and fuUy authorised by the law and custom of Paiha- 
meiit ” ^ On the 31st Januaiy, Mi DowdesweU repeated 
his attack in another form, but with no better success ^ 
Lord The matter was now again taken up m the House of 

hw^mo- Lords, On the 2nd February, in committee on the 
let mo nation, Loid Eockingham moved a resolu- 

tion similar to that of Mr DowdesweU ® Though 
unsuccessful, it caUed forth another power fui speech 
from Lord Chatham, and a protest signed by forty-two 
peers The rejection of this motion was immediately 
foUowed, — without notice, and after twelve o’clock at 
mght, — ^by a motion of Lord Maichmont, that to im- 
peach a judgment of the House of Commons would 

> Pail Hist, XYI 797 * Und , 814 

» IM, 800 
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be a bleach of the constitutional right of that House 
Lord Camden, being accused by Lord Sandwich of 
duplicity, in having concealed his opinion as to the 
illegahty of the incapacitatmg vote, while a member 
of the cabinet, asserted that he had frequently de- 
clared it to be both illegal and imprudent On the 
othoi hand, the Duke of Orafton and Loid Wey- 
mouth complamed that he had always ‘vvithdiawii 
fiom the Council Boaid to avoid giving his ojiimon, — 
a Gucumstaiice explained by Loid Camden on the 
giouiid that as his advice had been already rejected, 
and the cabinet had resolved upon its measmes, he de- 
chiied giving any fuithei opimon ' Li either case, it 
seems, tlieie could have been no doubt of his disap- 
proval of the comse adopted by inimsteis 

The next effort made in Pai Lament, m refeience to 
Wilkes’ case, was a motion by Mi Herbeit for a bdl to 
regulate the consequences of the expulsion of members 
But as tins bill did not reveise, or directly condemn the 
proceedings in the case of Wilkes, it was not very 
waimly supported by the Opposition , and numerous 
amendments having been made by the supporteis of 
government, by which its chaiacter became whoUy 
changed, the bdl was withdiawn 
The scene of this protracted contest was now varied The city 
foi a time Appeals to Parhament had been made in 
vam , and the city of London lesolved to cany up their 
complaints to the thione A petition had been pre- 
sented to the king in the previous year, to which no 
answer had been returned And now the Lord Mayor, 
aldermen, and hvery, m Common HaU assembled, agreed 
to an “ address, remonstrance, and petition ” to the kmg, 

1 Pful Hist, XVI 823, = liid, 830 — 833, Cavenclish 
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which, whatevei the foice of its statements, was con- 
ceived in a tone of unexampled boldness “ The majoiity 
of the House of Commons,” they said, “ have depiived 
yoiu people of then deaiest lights They have done a 
deed moie nunoiis m its consequences than the levying 
of ship-money by Chailes I , or the dispensing powei 
assumed by James H ” They concluded by praymg 
the king “to restore the constitutional government and 
qinet of his people, by dissolving the Paihament and 
icmovmg his evil muusteis for ever horn his coun- 
cils ” ^ 

In his answer, his Majesty expressed his concern that 
any of his subjects “ should have been so far misled as 
to offer him an address and remonstrance, the contents 
of which he could not but consider as chsrespectful to 
himself, injurious to Paihament, and nreconcilable to 
the principles of the constitution 

The Commons, whose acts had been assailed by the 
lemonstiance, weie prompt m rebuking the city, and 
jiressmg forward in support of the lang They declaied 
the conduct of the city “ liighly unwaii an table,” and 
teiidmg “ to distiub the peace of the kingdom , ” and 
havmg obtained the concurrence of the Loids, a joint 
address of both Houses, conveymg this opimon, was 
presented to the king In their zeal, they had ovei- 
looked the unseemhness of lowering both Houses of 
Paihament to a level with the corporation of the city 
of London, and of wiaughng with that body, at the foot 
of the thioue The city was ready with a lejomder, in 
the form of a fiiitliei address aucl lemonstiance to tlie 
kmg 

^ The address IS piinted at length, round to hia ooiu’tiers, and burst out 
CaTendish Deb , 1 670 laughing — PuMic Adm tikvt , cited 

' Havmg retmned this anawei, in Lord Roclunghaui’s Mem , ii 
the king 19 said to have turned 174 
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Lord Cliatham, meanwlnle, and many of the leaders Dwd ciiai- 
of the Whig party, saw, in the lang’s answer, couse- cieums°tho 
quencGs dangerous to the right of j)etitioimig Writmg ® 
to Lord Eockingham, Apnl 29th, Lord Chatham said . 

“ A moie unconstitutional piece never came horn the 
tin one, nor any more dangerous, if left unnoticed 
And on the 4th of May, not deterred by the ]omt ad- 
dress aheady agieed to by both Houses, he moved a 
lesolution in the House of Loids, that the advice mduc- 
mg his Majesty to give that answer “is of the most 
dangeious tendency,” as “the exeicise of the clearest 
lights of the subject to petition the kmg for rediess 
of grievances, had been checked by reprimand ” He 
mamtamed the constitutional right of the subject to 
jretition for lediess of all giievauces , and the justice of 
the complamts which the city of London had laid at the 
foot of the thione But the motion provoked httle dis- 
cussion, and was rejected And agam, on the 14th 
May, Lord Chatham moved an address for a dissolution 
of Parliament But all strangers, except peeis’ sons and 
members of the House of Commons, havmg been ex- 
cluded horn tlus debate, no lecoid of it has been pre- 
SGived The question was called for at nine o’clock, 
and negatived ® 

On the 1st of May, Loid Chatham piesented a bill Lord 
for reversmg the several adjudications of the House STto*'?-* 
of Commons, m Wilkes’ case. The biU, after recitmg 

judgment 

all these resolutions, declaied them to be “aibitrary' ,oftEoGom- ’ 
and illegal,” and they were “reversed, annulled, and 
made void ” Lord Camden said, “ The judgment 
passed upon the Middlesex election, has given the con- 
stitution a more dangerous wound than any winch 

1 Rockmaliam. Mem, ii 177, ® PmI IIist,-iTi 966 
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■weiG given dming tlie twelve yearb’ absence of Pailia- 
ment m tbe reign of Chailes I and lie ti listed tliat 
its leversal would be demanded, session after session, 
until the pcojile had obtained redress Loid Mansheld 
depiecated any interfeience ivith the privdeges of the 
Commons, and the biU was rejected by a huge ma- 
joiity ^ 

Loid oiiat- The next session witnessed a renewal of discussions 
IXtion!" npon this popular question On the 5th December, 

’ Lord Chatham moved another resolution , which met 
the same fate as his previous motions on the sub- 
Duivoof _ ject^ On the 30th April, the Duke of Eichmond 
* mo\ed to expimge fiom the journals of the House 
ApidiTTi resolution of the 2nd of February, 1770, m 
which they had deprecated any inter feience with the 
jiiiiscliction of the Commons, as unconstitutional He 
contended that if such a lesoliition were suffered to 
remain on record, the Commons imght altei the whole 
law of elections, and change the fianchrse by an 
arbitrary declaration , and yet the Lords would be 
pr ecluded from remonsti ance Lord Chatham i epeated 

his opimon, that the Commons “ had daiiugly violated 
the laws of the land and declared that it became 
not the Lords to remain “ tame spectators of such a 
deed, if they would not be deemed accessory to their 
giult, and branded with treason to then” countiy ” The 
mimsteis made no reply, and the question was nega- 
tived ® 

A few days afterwards, Lord Chatham moved an 
address for a dissolution, on the ground of the vio- 
lations of law by the Commons in the Middlesex 

1 Pail Hist, XVI 966, Walpole’s ® Pail Hist, xvi 1302 It was 
Mem , iv 131 , Eoclangliam Mem , supeisedecl by adjomnment 
H 177. “ Pali Hist, xvii 214 
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election, and tlie contest wliicli had lately arisen between 
them and the city magistiacy ^ , but found no moie 
than twenty-thi’ee supporters ® 

The concluding incidents of the Middlesex election 
may now be bnefly told, before we advert to a still 
more important conflict which was i aging at this time, 
with the piivileges of the Commons , and the new em- 
bariassments which Wilkes had laised 

In the next session, Sn George Savile, m oidei to su oaorge 
lenow the annual protest against the Middlesex elec- nfoYwu 
tion, moved foi a bfll to secuie the rights of electois, 

■with respect to the ehgibflity of persons to serve m 
Parhameiit Lord Noith here, declared, that the pro- 
ceedings of the Commons had “ been highly consistent 
with justice, and the law of the land, and that to his 
dymg day he should contmue to approve of them ” 

The motion was defeated by a majority of forty-six ® 

In 1773, Mr Wilkes brought his case before the Mr Wiikas 
House, m the shape of a frivolous complaint against 
the Deputy-Clerk of the Crown, who had refused to 
give him a certificate, as one of the membeis for CroTO 
Middlesex Sir G Savile, also, renewed his motion 
for a bill to secure the rights of electois, and found 
one hundied and fifty supporters^ Mr Burke took 
this occasion to predict that, “ there would come a tune 
when those now in office would be reduced to then 
pemtentials, for havmg turned a deaf ear to the voice 
of the people ” In 1774, Sir G Savile renewed his 
motion for a biU to seeme the nghts of electors, with 
the usual result ® 

The Parliament, which had been m contmual con- Wiikea 


1 See %npa, p 413 ’ Neb 27th, 1772, ilnd , 818 

» May 1st, 1771, Pail Hist, " Pail Hist, xyii 838. 
xni 224 ' llnd, 1067 
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fto now fhct witli Wilkes foi five yeaiSjWas now dissolved , and 
^£2^1^1774 Wdkes was again ictmned for Middlesex Accoiding 
to tke lesolntion of the Commons, his mcapacity had 
been hmited to the late Paihament , and he now took his 
seat without fiuther molestation Before the meeting of 
Paihament, Wilkes had also attained the higliest civic 
honoim, — being elected Lord Mayor of London 
Moves to He did not fail to take advantage of his new pii- 
thorefoiu- vdeges, and on the 22nd Pebiuaiy, 1775, he moved 
that the lesohition which had declaied his incapacity, 
be expunged fiom the journals, ‘'as subveisive of 
the lights of the whole body of elcctois ” He said, 
‘ the people had made Ins cause then own, for they 
saiv the powers of government cxeited against the 
constitution, which was woimdcd thiough his sides ” 
He lecapitulated the ciicumstances of his case , referred 
very cleveily to the vaiious authorities and precedents , 
and showed the dangerous consequences of allowing 
a resolution to remam upon the jouiiials, which was a 
violation of the law He was ably sujjpuited by Mi 
Seigeant Glynn, ^ii Geoige Savile, and Mi Weddei- 
buin, and in the division seemed one hundred and 
seventy-one votes ^ 

He renewed this motion m 177G^, in 1777®, in 
1779^ and m 1781 ® At length, on the 3rd of May, 
,1782, he proposed it foi the last time, and with signal 
^ success The Hoclangham mmistiy was in office, and 
had le&olved to condemn the proceedings of the Com- 
mons, which its leachiig members had always disap- 
proved Mr Pox was now the only statesman of any 
eminence, by whom Wilkes’s motion was opposed He 
had always mauitamed that the Commons had not ex- 


' 171 to 239 , Pad, Hist , i.viii 
58, 
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ceeded tlieu jiowers , and lie stdl consistently supported 
that opinion, in opposition to the premier and the 
leadeis of Ins party Wdlces’s motion was now earned 
by a tiimiiphant majority of sixty-eight , and by older of 
the House, aU the declarations, oideis and resolutions, 
respecting the Middlesex election, were expunged 
from the journals, as being subversive of the rights 
of the whole body of electors in this Iniigdom ^ 

Thus at length, this weary contest was bi ought to a 
close A foimei House of Commons, too eagai in its 
vengeance, had exceeded its powers , and now a suc- 
ceedmg Paihauieiit reversed its judgment This deci- 
sion of 1782, stands out as a waimng to both Houses, 
to act vnthin the hmits of them jiu'isdiction, and in 
strict confoimity with the laws An abuse of piivdcge 
IS even inoie dangeious than an abuse of pieiogative 
In the* one case, the wiong is done by an iriesponsible 
body in the othei the mnnsters who advised it, are 
open to censure and pumshment The judgment of 
offences especially, should be guided by the sever est 
prmciples of law Mr Buike applied to the judicatuie 
of privilege, in such cases, Lord Bacon’s description of 
the Star Chamber, — “ a court of ciimmal equity ” say- 
ing, “ a laige and hbeial construction in ascertaining 
offences, and a disci etionaiy power in punishing them, 
is the idea of ciiminal equity, which is ui truth a 
monster m jurisprudence ” ^ Tire vindictive exercise 
of privilege, — once as fiequent as it was lawless, — was 
now discredited and condemned 

But before Wdkes had obtained this crowmng triumph 
over the Commons, he had contrived to raise another 
fetoim agamst their privileges, which produced conse- 

' Atop, 116 Noes, 47 , Pad ® Present Discontents, Woiks, ii 
n:st,xxii 1407 207 
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quences of greatei constitutional importance , and 
agam tins bold and aitfnl demagogue became the m- 
stiument, by which populai hbeitiea were extended. 

Among the privileges of Parliament, none had been 
nioie frequently exeicised by both Houses, than the 
exclusion of stiangers from their deliberations , and 
lestramts upon the pubbcation of debates Tlie fiist 
ol these privileges is veiy ancient, and piobably ori- 
g mated in convemence, rather than in any theory of 
secrecy m their proceedings The members met not 
so much for debate, as for deliberation they were sum- 
moned foi some paiticular business, which was soon 
disposed of ; and as none but those summoned, were 
expected to attend, the chambeis in winch they assem- 
bled, were simply adapted for their own accommodation 
Hence the occasional mtrusion of a stranger was an 
mconvenience, and a disturbance to the House ]5e was 
in the midst of the membeis, — standing with them in 
the gangway, — oi takmg his place, wheie none but 
membeis had the privilege of sittmg Such lutiusion 
leseinbled that of a man who, in the present day, should 
force his way into Biookes’s or the Oailton, and imngle 
•with the members of the club. Some strangers even 
entered the House, pretending to be members ^ Pie- 
cautions weie necessary to prevent confusion ; for even 
so late as 1771 a stranger was counted in a division ^ 
Hence, from eaily tunes, the intrusion of a stranger 
was geneially pumshed by his immediate commitment, 
or repimiand® The custom aftei wards served as an 
auxdiaiy to the most valuable of aU privileges, — the 
fieedom of speech. What a membei said m his place, 

1 Ml rome, Maicli 6t]i, 1657 a llul i 106, 118, 417, 484, 
Mr BiikelOT, May 14tli, 1014 ibidy ii 74, 433 

® Oom Joiun , xxxiii 212 
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miglit indeed be repoited to the king, or given in 
evidence against him in the Court of Kmg’s Bench, or 
the Stannary Comt, by another membei of the House , 
but strangers might be theie, for the very pm’pose of 
noting his woids, for fiitine condemnation So long, 
therefore, as the Commons were obhged to protect 
themselves against the rough hand of prerogative, they 
strictly enfoiced the exclusion of strangers 

Long after that danger had passed away, the privi- 
lege was maintained as a matter of custom, rathei than 
of pohcy At length apprehensions arose from anothei 
quaitei , and the privilege was asserted as a piotection 
to Parham ent, agamst the clamouis and intimidation of 
the people But the enforcement of this privilege was 
gradually relaxed Wlien the debates in Paihament 
began to excite the mterest of the pubhc, and to attract 
an eager audience, the presence of strangers was con- 
nived at They could be dismissed m a moment, at 
the mstance of any membei , but the Speaker was not 
often called upon to enforce the orders of the House 
Towards the middle of last century, attendance upon 
the debates of both Houses of Parhament, had become 
a fashionable amusement On the 9th of December, 
1761, the interest excited by a debate m the Commons, 
on the renewal of the Piussian Treaties was so great, 
that Lord Eoyston, wntiiiig to Lord Haidwicke, said, 
“ The House was hot and crowded, — as fuU of ladies as 
the House of Lords when the kmg goes to make a 
speech The members were standing above half way 
up the floor ” It became necessary on this occasion, to 
enforce the standing oi der for the exclusion of strangers ^ 
And in this way, foi several years the presence of stran- 
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gers, witli rare exceptions, was freely arlmitted But 
tlie same Pailiameut wliicli liadpeisecuted Wilkes, was 
destined to bring to an ib&iie otliei great questions, 
affecting the relations of Pailianient to tfre peoiile 
It IS not siupiising tliat the worst of Parliaments should 
have been the most lesoliite in enfoicing the iiile for 
excluding stiangers * It was at war with the pub- 
hc libeities , and its evil deeds weie best performed m 
seciet The exclusion of stiangeis was generally more 
stiictthan had been customary , and wlienevei a popular 
membei of Opposition eiideavouied to make himself 
heaid by the people, the ready expedient was adopted 
of closing the doors Burke, describmg the position 
of an Opposition member at tins period, iviotc, “ In the 
IIoiisc he votes foi evei m a dispiiited mnionty ; if he 
speaks, the doois aie locked ” * Could any abuse of pii- 
vdege be moie monstious than tins? Was any mis- 
lepiesentation of repoiters, half so mischievous? 

Lord Chatham’s lejieated motions impiigmng the 
■ pioceedings of the Commons upon the Middlesex elec- 
tion, weie natmaUy distasteful to miiusteis, and to the 
majoiity of the House of Lords ; who, bemg unable 
to repress Ins impetuous eloquence, deteimined that, at 
least, it should not be heard beyond their walls Ac- 
coidiiigly on the 14tb May, 1770, on his motion for a 
dissolution of Paihament, the Lords ordered the exclu- 
sion of aU but membei s of the House of Commons, and 

’ TliisPiuhament,asseinHedMay iniicli to be legietted that tbs pub- 
lOtb, 1708, and dissolved June bcation of bis laluable -work has 
22ud, 1774, was commonly called never been completed They con- 
tbe unrepoited Paihnmcnl, in con- sistof lortj-nine small 4to Tollmies, 
sequence ol the stiict eutoicement amount the Egeiton MSS at the 
of the standing oidei foi the exclu- Biitish Museum, of vcbicb less than 
Sion of stiangeis Pief to Oaven- half weie edited by Ml Wrzgbt, 
dish’s Deb Sii Hemy Cavendish and published m two volumes 
has supplied a gient hiatus in the * Pi esent Discontents , "Works, ii 

debates of this period, and it is 801 
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tlie sons of peers , and no reports of the debate reached 
the pnbhc. 

In the next session, the same tactics weie lesiuned Loid 
On the 10th December, the Duke of Manchestei lose, to teases, tie 
make a motion relative to piepaiations for the war with 
Spam, tlien beheved to be impendmg, when he was 
interrupted by Lord Gower, who desned that the House 
might be cleared He urged as leasons foi excluchug 
strangers, that the motion had been brought on without 
notice , that matters imght be stated which ought not 
to be divulged , that, horn the crowded state of the 
House, emissaiies from Spam might be present, and 
lastly, that notes were taken of their debates The Duke 
of Ihchmond attempted to arrest the execution of the 
order, but his voice was drowned in clamour Lord 
Chatham rose to order, but failed to obtain a hearing 
The Lord Gliancelloi attempted to address the House and 
restore order , but even his voice could not be heard 
Lord Chatham, and eighteen other peers, — mchgnant at 
the disorderly uproar, by which every effort to address 
the House had been put down, — ^withdrew from then 
places The messengers were already proceeding to 
clear the House, when several members of the House Membsra 
of Commons, who had been waiting at the bar to bring commona 
up a biU, desned to stay for that purpose , but were 
turned out with the crowd, — several peers havnrg gone 
down to the bar, to hasten their withdrawal They 
were presently called rn again, but the moment they 
had dehvered then message, — and before time had 
been allowed them to withdraw firoin the bar, — an 
outcry arose, and they were hterally hooted out of the 
House ^ 

1 Pari Ilist, 1318—1320, Walpole’s Mem, it, 217, Ghatliam 
Coiiosp , IV 61. 
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Furious at tins indecent tieatmeut, tlie membeis 
hastened back to then own House The fiist lesult ot 
their anger was sufficiently iidiculous Mi George 
Oublow desncd the House to be cleared, “ peeis and 
all.” The only peers below the bar wei e the veiy loi ds 
who had in vain lesisted the exclusion of strangers fiom 
their own House, which they had just left m indignation , 
and now the lesentmeiit of the Commons, — piovoked 
by othois, — ^was fiist expended upon them. 

Li debate, the msult to the Commons was waimly 
resented Vai ions motions weie made — for inspect- 
ing the Lords’ }omnals, for demanding a confeiencc 
upon the subject, for seudiug messages by the eldest 
sons of peeis and masters ui Chancery, who alone, it 
was said, would not be insulted, and for lestraimng 
members fiom going to the Lords without leave But 
none of them weie accepted* The only retahatiou 
that could be agieed upon, was the exclusion of peeis, 
winch involved a consequence by no means desued, — 
the contmued exclusion of the pubhc 

In the Lords, sixteen peers signed a stiong protest 
against the iiotous proceedings of their House, and 
depiecatmg the exclusion of strangers An order, 
however, was made that none but persons having a 
light to be piescnt, should be admitted duiing the sitting 
of the House , and instructions weie given to the officers, 
that members of the House of Commons should not be 
allowed to come to the bar, except when announced 
as bringing messages , and should then iimnediately 
withdraw-^ To this lule the Loids continued stiictly 
to adheie for the lemamder of the session, and none 
of them debates were repoited, unless notes were com- 

' Dec lOtli andlSth, 1770 , Pari 149, 160 ; Walpole’s Sfem , it 228 
IIi'Tt , xTi. 1322 , Cavendish Deb , ii ’ Pail. Hist , xvi 1310 — 1321 
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muuicated by the peeis themselves The Commons 
weie less tenacious, or their officers less stiict, and 
btrangcis giadiiaUy crept back to the gallery Loid 
Cliatham happily expressed lus contempt for a senate 
debating vnth closed doors Writing to Colonel Ban 4 
on the 22nd Januaiy, 1771, he says, “ I take it for 
granted that the same declaration -will be laid before 
the tapestry on Fiiday, which wiU be offered to the 
hve hgures in St Stephen’s,”^ and again on the 25th 
he writes to Lady Chatham, “Just letuined horn the 
tapestry ” ^ The mutual exclusion of the meinbeis of 
the two Houses, contmued to be enforced, in a spirit of 
vindictive letaliation, for several yeais® 

In the Commons, however, this system of exclusion Contest 
took a new timi , and, having commenced m a quarrel ^mters° 
ivith the Peers, it ended m a collision -with the press 
Colonel George Onslow complamed of the debates 
which stiU appeared in the newspapers , anduismuating 
that they must have been supphed by members them- 
selves, insisted upon testmg this view, by excluding all 
but members ^ The reports contmued , and now he fell 
upon the punters 

But before this new contest is entered upon, it wiU rubiieatwn 
be necessary to review the position winch the press oc- 
cupied at this tune, m its relation to the debates of Pai- 
hament The prolnbition to print and pubhsh the 
debates, natiually dates from a later period than the 
exclusion of strangers It was not until the press had 
made great advances, that such a privilege was declared, 
Paihament, m ©rdei to protect its fieedom of speech, 
had guarded its proceedings by a strong fence of pii- 

' CintlinniCoiic3p,i\ 73 Builre’s Speeches, i 260 

^ IM,80 * Feb 7th, 1771, Pail Iliat, 

^ Debate m the Commons, Dec xvi 1366, n , Cavendish Deb , i., 

12th, 1771, Pail Hist, xviii 62 241 
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vilege , but the piiuting of its debates was au event 
beyond its prevision 

In 1G41, the Long Paihainent permitted the pubh- 
cation of its pioceedmgs, which appeared under tlie 
title of “Diurnal Occuriences in Paihainent” The 
pimtuig of speeches, however, without leave of the 
House, was, for the first tune, prohibited ^ In paiticulai 
cases, uideed, where a speech was acceptable to the 
Paihanient, it was ordered to be printed , but if any 
speech was pubhshed obnoxious to the dommant party, 
the vengeance of the House was speedily provoked 
Sn E Deling was expelled and imprisoned in the 
Tower, for piinbng a coUectioii of his speeches ; and 
the book was ordeied to be burned by the common 
hangman ® 

The piohibition to prmt debates was continued after 
the Eestoiation , but, m order to prevent inaccurate 
accounts of the business transacted, the House of Com- 
mons, m 1680, duected its “votes and pioceechngs,” 
without any reference to debates, to be punted under the 
dneebon of the Speaker ® Debates were also frequently 
pubhshed, notwithstaiiduig the prohibition When it 
served the pmqiose of men hke Lord Shaftesbury, that 
any debate shoidd be circulated, it made its appearance 
in the form of a letter or pamphlet ^ Andrew MarveU 
reported the pioceechngs of die Commons, to his con- 
stituents at Hull, from 1660 to 1678 ® , and Grey, for 
thuty years membei for Derby, took notes of the 

* July 13tL and 22nd, Com Ly Locke “Lettei fioin a Pmlin- 
Jonin , n 200, 320 ment-man to Ins Fiiend, conoeming' 

’ Feb 2nd, 1641, Com Joiun, tbe Pioceedmgs of tbe House ol 
li 411 Commons, 1676 ” 

® Ibid, IX 74, Gioy’e Deb , TUI ” Letters to tbe Corpointion of 
202 HuU, ManeU’s Woiks, i 1- 

■> “LotterfiomaPeison of Quality 400 
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debates from 1667 to 1694, -wliicli aie a valuable coii- 
tiibution to the bistoiy of that time ^ 

Attci the Ee volution, Paxbameiit was more jealous 
than evei of the pubhcatioii of its proceedings, oi of any 
allusion to its debates By frecpient resolutions^, and by 
the pimisliment of offenders, both Houses endeavoiued 
to lesti am “news-letter wnteis” from “intermeddling 
with then debates or other pioceedmgs,” or “ giving any 
account oi minute of the debates ” But privilege could 
not prevail against the pi ess, noi against the taste foi 
political news, which is natural to a free country 
Towards the close of the reign of Anne, regular but 
imperfect accounts of all the principal debates, were 
published by Boyer ® From that tune, lepoits con- 
tinued to appear m Boyer’s “ Pohtical State of Great 
Britain,” the “London Magazme,” and the “Gentle- 
man’s Magazine,” the authors of which were frequently 
assisted with notes from members of Parhameiit In 
the latter. Doctor Johnson wrote the Paihamentary 
reports, from the 19th of JSTov, 1740, till the 23rd of 
Feb , 1743, from the notes of Cave and his assistants 
The names of the speakers, however, weie omitted ^ 
Until 1738, it had been the piactice to give them initials 
only, and, in order to escape the censme of Pailia- 
ment, to witliliold the pubhcation of the debates, imtil 
after the session Li that yeai, the Commons piohi- 
bited the pubhcation of debates, or proceedings, “ as 
well dmmg the lecess, as the sitting of Parhament,” 
and lesolved to “proceed with the utmost severity 
against offendeis”® After this period, the repoiteis, 

' They woie mihlishecl m ten Bntfun, was commenced m 1711 
Tolmnes 8to 1760 * Piefaces to Cobbett’s Pail 

“ Commons, Deo 22nd, 1004 Hist , vols ix — xm 
Feb 11th, 1096, Jan 18th, 1697, » Apiil ISth, 1738 Pail Hist, 

&c , Louis, Feb 27tli, 1698 x 800 

^ Boyei’s Pobtieal Stale of Gieat 
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being in fear of pai’liamentaiy privilege, weie still 
moie careful in tlieii ch&gmses In tbe “ Gentleman’s 
Magazine,” tlie debates were assigned to tbe “ Senate of 
Great Lilbput , ” and in tbe “ London Magazme ” to 
tbe Pobticai Club, ivlieie tbe speeches weie attributed 
to Maik Antbony, Biutus, and other Eoman worthies 
Tins caution was not superfluous , for both Houses 
weie qmck to piunsh tbe pubbcation of them proceed- 
uigs, in any foim , and printers and pubbshers became 
famibar with tbe Black Bod, tbe Serjeant-at-Arms, and 
Newgate ' At length, in 1771, at the instigation of 
Wilkes notes of tbe speeches, with tbe names of tbe 
speakers, were pubbsbed m several jomnals ® 

These papers had rarely attempted to give a correct 
andimpaitialaccoimtof the debates ; but had imsrepre- 
sented them to smt the views of difi’erent parties Dr 
Johnson is said to have confessed that “he took caie 
that the Whig dogs shoidd not have tbe best of it , ” and, 
in the same spuit, the aigiiments of all paities were in 
tmn peiveited oi siippies&ed GaUing as was this 
piactice, it had been less oflen&ive while the names 
of the speakeis were withheld , but when these were 
added, members were personally affronted by the ims- 
constniction of them opimons and aiguments, and by 
the liidicious form in which they were often presented 
Tbe chief complaints against leportnig bad aiisen £rom_ 
the misrepiesentations, to which it was made subservient 
Li the debate upon tins subject in 1738, neaily aU tbe 

' WoodfiiH, Baldwm, Jay, Millai, 1729, a pait of theu Jouinol baTiiig 
Oxlade, EondaU, Egglesliam, Owen, been punted in Eymei’s Fcedeia, 
and Kniglit, aie amongst the names they oidcrod it to he talcen ont and 
of publishei-s committed oi censmed destioyed — Loi ds’Joiit n , xxiii 422 
for publishing debates or pioceod- * Walpole’s Mem , iv 278 
mgs m Pailiament Such was the ’ The London Evenmg Post, the 
extiavagame with which the Loids St James’ Chi omcle, the Gazetteei, 
enfoiced their privilege, that m and otheis 
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sjieakers, mcluding Sir W Wyndham, Sir W Yonge, 
and Mr Wninington, agreed in tliese complaints, and 
rested their objections to reporting, on that ground 
The case was well and humoiously stated, by Sir E 
Walpole “ I have read some debates of this House, 
in which I have been made to speak the veiy reverse of 
what I meant I have read others, wheieiu all the wit, 
the learning, and the aigument has been thrown mto 
one side, and on the other, nothmg but what was low, 
mean, and iidiciilous , and yet, when it comes to the 
question, the division has gone agamst the side which, 
upon the face of the debate, had reason and justice to 
support It So that, had I been a stiangei to the pio- 
ceeduigs, and to the nature of the aiguments themselves, 
I must have thought this to have been one of the most 
contemptible assemblies on the face of the earth ” In 
tins debate, Mr Pulteiiey was the only speaker who 
distinctly objected to the pubhcation of the speeches 
of membeis, on the ground “ that it looks very hke 
making them accountable without doors, foi what they 
say within ” ^ 

Indeed, it is probable that the early jealousies of 
Parhament would soon have been overcome, if the 
leports had been impartial The development of the 
hbeity of the press was checked by its own ex- 
cesses , and the pubhcation of debates was retaided by 
the unfairness of reporters Hor were the complaints 
of members confined to meie misrepresentation The 
reports were fiequently given in the foim of narratives, 
in which the speakers were di&tmgiushed by nicknames, 
and described in oppiobnous terms Thus, Colonel 
George Onslow was called “httle cocking George,”^ 


1 Pail Hist , X 300 * Cavendish Deb , u 267 
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“ llie little scoiindiel,”^ and “ tliat little paltry, insignifi- 
cant insect”^ Tlie Colonel and Ins consul were also 
spoken of in scunfious comments, as bemg Lke “ the 
constellations of the two bears m the heavens, one bemg 
caUecl the great, and the other the little scoimdrel.”® 

To lejiort the debates m such a spirit, was at once to 
violate the orders of the House, and to pubhsh libeUoiis 
uisults upon its members Parhament had ened in 
persisting in the prohibition of reportmg, long after 
its occasion had passed away, and the reporters 
had saaificed a gieat pubhc privilege, to the base 
uses of a scmrilous press The events of the first ten 
years of this reign, had increased the violence of pubhc 
writers, and embittered the temper of the people The 
“ Hoith Bnton ” and “ Junius,” had assailed the highest 
personages, and the most august assembhes, with unex- 
ampled hcense and audacity Wilkes had defied the 
House of Commons, and the mmisteis The city had 
bearded the king upon Ins throne Yet this was the 
time chosen by an unpopular House of Commons, to 
msist too rigorously upon its piivileges, and to seek a 
contest with the press 

On the 8th Pebruaiy, 1771, Colonel G-eoige Onslow 
made a complaint of “ The Gazetteer and Hew Daily 
Advertiser,” pimtcd for E. Thompson, and of the 
“Middlesex Journal,” prmted by E Wheble, “as 
misrepresentmg the speeches, and reflectmg on several 
of the members of this House ” The prmters were 
Older cd to attend, — but not vnthout serious warnings 
and remonstrances from those who foresaw the en- 
tanglements, into wluch the House was hkely to be 
drawn ^ They kept out of the way, and were ordered 

’ Oa'vQndisli Deb , u 268 ^ Ibid , 379 

^ Ibid,m,n ^ Ibid, 257 
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to be taken into custody The Seigeant proceeded to 
execute the Older, and was laughed at by their seivants ^ 

Thus thwarted, the House addiessed the king to issue a 
pioclamation, offeiing a reward for their apprehension 

Meanwhile, the offences for which the House was Oompiamt; 
pitrsuing Thompson and Wheble, were piactised by othci^ 
several other pruiters , and on the 12th March, 

Colonel Onslow made a complaint against the prmteis 
of SIX other newspapeis The House had not yet suc- 
ceeded in apprehenchng the first offenders, and now 
anothei host was airaigned before them In some of 
these papers, the old chsgmses weie retamed In the 
“St James’s Chronicle” the speeches were entitled 
“Debates of the lepresentatives of Utopia, Mr 
Dyson was described as “Jeremiah Weymouth, Esq, 

the d n of this coimtry,” and Mi’ Constantme 

Phipps as “ Mr Constantme Lincoln ” ^ Hone of 
the eirors of Paihament have been committed, without 
the warmngs and protests of some of its enlightened 
raeinbeis , and this further onslaught upon the piuiters 
was vigorously resisted The minority availed them- 
selves of motions for adjomnment, amendments, and 
other paihamentary foims, weU adapted for delay, until 
past foul in the mormng During this discussion there 
were no less than twenty-three divisions, — an impie- 
cedenLed munbei ^ Burke afterwards said of these 
pioceedmgs “ Posterity wiU bless the pertmaciousness 
of that day.”® 

All the six printers were ordered to attend at the 
bar , and on the day appomted, four of the niimbei 
appeared, and a fifth, — ^Mr WoodfaU, — ^being alieady in 

J Oavendisli Deb , u 824 and the otbei Lincoln . 

3 883 * CavendiBli Deb, ii .877 

® One lopiesented Woynioutli, ® ZSirf, 303 
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the custody of tlie Black Eod, by order of the Loids, 
■was prevented from attending Two of them, Bald- 
win and ’Wright, were reprimanded on their knees and 
dischaiged, and Bladon, having made a very humble 
aiibimssion, was dischaiged without a reprimand Evans, 
■who had also attended the order of the House, went 
home before he was called rn, m consequence, rt was 
said, of an accident to lus wife He was ordered to 
attend on another day, but wrote a letter to the 
Speaker, in which he questioned the authority of the 
House, and dechned to obey its order Lastly, Miller 
did not attend, and was ordered into custody for his 
offenced 

■wiiebie On the 14tli March, 'Wlieble, who was still at large, 
fnraAidVi- addressed a letter to the Speaker, mclosing the opmion 
wakes. counsel on his case, and declanng his determination 
“ to yield no obedience but to the laws of the land ” 
The next day, he ■vs’^as coUusively apprehended by Car- 
pentei, a punter, — ^liy wrtiie of the pi oclamation, — and 
taken before Alderman Wilkes ' This dexterous and 
cunning agitator had encoiii aged the pi mteis to resist 
the authoiity of the House, and had conceited measures 
for defynig its jiuisdiction, and insidting its officers He 
immediately dischaiged the prisoner, and bound hun 
over to prosecute Carpenter, for an assault and false im- 
prisonment He further wrote a letter to Lord Hahfax, 
the Secretary of State, acquamtmg him that Wheble had 
been apprehended by a person who “ was neither a con- 
stable noi peace-officer of the city,” and lor no legal 
offence, but merely in consequence of the pi oclamation, 
— “m duect -violation of the rights of an Enghshman, 
and of the chartered privileges of a citizen of tins 
inetixipohs,” — and that he had discharged him ^ 

1 Pari Hist, XYII 90, n , Com » Pari Hist,, xvn 96, 

Joum, x x x iu. 260 — ^269. 
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Oil the same day, Thompson was apprehended by And 
anothei prmter, and earned before Aldeiman Ohver at 
the Mansion House , but “ not bemg accused of having 
committed any crime,” was discharged. In both cases, 
the captois apphed for a certificate that they had ap- 
prehended the prisoners, in order to obtain the rewards 
offered by the pioclamation , but the collusion was too 
obvious, and the Tieasmy refused to jiay them 

On the foUowmg day, a giaver business arose. Commit- 
Hitheito the legahty of apprehendmg persons under Seggonger 
the proclamation, had alone been questioned , but now 
the authority of the House was chrectly contemned In 
obedience to the Spealcei’s warrant for talang Miller 
into custody, Wliittain, a messenger of the House, suc- 
ceeded in apprehendmg him, in his shop But MiHer, 
mstead of submitting, sent for a constable, — accused the 
messenger of having assaulted him m his own house, — 
and gave him mto custody They weie both taken to 
the Mansion House, and appeared before the Lord 
Mayor, Mr Aldeiman Ohvei, and Mr Alderman Wffkes. 

Miller charged the messenger with an assault and false 
imprisonment. The messenger justified himself by the 
production of the Speaker’s warrant , and the Deputy 
Sergeant-at-Arms claimed both the messenger and lus 
prisoner But the Lord Mayor mquned if the mes- 
senger was a peace-officer or constable, and if the 
warrant was backed by a city magistrate , and being 
answered m the negative, discharged MiUer out of cus- 
tody The charge of the latter against the messenger 
was then proved , and Whittam, by duection of the Ser- 
geant, having dechned to give bail, was committed 
under a warrant, signed by the three magistrates 
After his commitment, he was admitted to bail on his 
own application 
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Tlie artful contiivances of Wilkes 'weie completely 
successful The contumacious prmters were still at 
large , and he had brought the city into open conflict 
with the House of Commons The House was m a 
feiment Many membeis who had resisted the pro- 
secution of the jnmteis, admitted that the privileges 
of the House had now been violated ; but they were 
anxious to avert any further coUision between the 
House, — aheady too much discredited by recent pro- 
ceedings, — and the populai magistracy of the city The 
Lord Mayor, Mr Brass Crosby, being a member of the 
House, was first ordered to attend m his place, on the 
following day' , and afterwards Mi. Ohver, also a 
membei, was ordered to attend m his place, and Mr 
Wilkes at the bar, on other days. 

TiieLoui At the appointed time, the Lord Mayor, though he 
confined for several days by the gout, obeyed 
temis^hs*" tile Older of the House His carnage was escorted by a 
Hoxise prodigious crowd, — ^whose attendance had been invited 
by a handbiU , and he was received with such acclama- 
tions in the lobby, that the Speaker desiied it to be 
denied of sti angers^ The Lord Mayor, — ^who was so 
dl as to be obhged to speak sittmg, — -justified himself by 
his oath of office, winch bound Inm to protect the citizens 
m then rights and fi:anchises He stated that by the 
chaiteis of the city, confiimcdby Act of Parhament, no 
wail ant, process, or attachment could be executed with- 
ui the city but by its own magistiates, and that he should 
have been guilty of peijmy, if he had not discharged 
the prisoner He then desned to be heard by counsel, 
111 support of the juiischction of the city The Speaker 
intimated that the House could not heai counsel agamst 

’ Maich 19th, Pail Ilist, xyji » OaTendish Deb , ii, 422 
98, Oavendish Deb., 11 400. 
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its piivileges , and wliLle tins matter was under discus- 
sion, tlie Lord Mayoi, being too 41 to lemain in tlie 
House, was allowed to go home It was at length 
decided to heai- counsel on such points as did not cou- 
tioveit the privileges of the Housed and the same 
right was aftei wards conceded to Alderman Ohver^ 

The scene was enhvened by Mi Wilkes, who having 
been ordeied to attend at the bar, wrote to the 
Speaker, with his usual effrontery, claiming to attend 
in his place, as member for Middlesex ’ 

So far the House had stood upon its unassailable Eeoord of 
privilege of commitment, but now it proceeded to a 
violation of the law, at once arbitrary and ridiculous 
The clerk to the Lord Mayor had been ordered to 
attend with the book contaunng the recogmzance of 
Whittam the messenger , and on its production by that 
officer, he was ordered to expunge the cntiy at the 
table, which he accordingly did^ Wilde this scene 
was being enacted, most of the Opposition members left 
the House, m order to mark their reprobation of an 
act, by winch a record was effaced, — over which the 
House had no authority, — and the course of justice 
violently stayed ^ According to Lord Chatham, it was 
the “ act of a mob, and not of a Paihament ” ® 

The House then ordered that no prosecution should Mesgengor 
be commenced agamst the messengei, for his iiretended prMeou°’^ 
assault He was nevertheless mdicted; and a true bdl 
being found agamst him, he was only saved by the 
Attorney-General, who entered a nolle prosequi 

Some delay ensued in the proceechngs, in consequence 

' Cavendisli Det , n 430 Hist , xvii 117 , Oom Joiun , 

“ Ibid , 442, Pari Hist, xvu xx-sui 276 
119 “Aim Keg, 1771, p 06, Wal- 

“ Pail Hist , XTU 113, n pole’s Mem , iv 304 

♦ Cavendish Deb , u, 488, Pail » May 1st, 1771, Pail. Hist, 
xvii 221 
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The Loid of tlie continued indisposition of tlie Lord Mayor , but 
on tlie 25tli March., he and Mi Alderman Ohver at- 
h^d in in their places They were accompamed to the 

their House by immense crowds, who cheered them on their 
way. Before their case was pioceeded with, the order 
foi the attendance on that day of Alderman Wdkes, — 
the piune mover of aU this mischief, — ^was dischaiged , 
the com t and the munsters bemg fairly afraid of another 
contest with so dangeious an antagomst The Lord 
Mayor now dechned being heard by counsel , and after 
the reading of the city charters, and oaths of office, he 
briefly luged that he had acted m obedience to the 
laws and constitution, and appealed to the justice of the 
House An endeavour was made to evade any ftuther 
proccedmgs, by the previous question, but after an 
exciting debate, — interrupted by the shouts and uproar 
of the crowd, by which the House was surroimded^, — 
lesolutious were agreed to, declaimg that the privileges 
of the House had been violated^ The Lord Mayor 
had been allowed to go home early in the evening , when 
the crowd took the horses fiom his carnage, and bore 
Aidorman him tiiumphantly to the Mansion House. Alderman 
mat«i to™' Ohver bemg still in the House, was now called upon 
tlie Tower foi Jus defence In a few words he said that he gloried 
m what he had done, that he was unconceined at the 
punishment mtended for hun, and which nothing he 
could say would aveit , “ and as he expected little ftom 
them justice, he defied them power ” ® Motions were 
immediately made that he had been guilty of a breach 
of privilege, and shoidd be committed to the Tower , 
and after a debate, protracted, — by earnest protests and 
remonstrances against this proceeding, — till half-past- 

’ Pail Hist , xvii 126 , Ca^en- * Oavendisli Deb u. 461 
disli Deb, 11 452, 464 3 Fail Hist, xvii 126 
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three m the morning, an order for Ins commitment 
was agreed to ’■ 

At the next sitting of the House, the Lord Mayor 
attended in his place Again he was accompamed by a 
crowd, laiger and more tiunultuous than before The 
members with difficulty made them way through Palace 
Taid and Westmmster Hall Loid North’s carnage 
was broken to pieces, and he himself escaped, — not 
without injury, — ^with the assistance of Sm W Meiechth 
Mr Chailes Pox, — violent champion of pimlege, — 
and his brother Stephen, had them carnages injured , 
and several members were msulted and pelted with 
stones and mud For some time, the House was 
unable to proceed to business The magistrates tiied 
in vain to disperse oi tiimqmlhse the mob , but the 
Sheriffs, — who both happened to be members, — bemg 
sent by the Speaker, at length succeeded m restoimg 
order In consideration of the Loid Mayoi’s state of 
liealth, it was at first proposed merely to comnnt hum 
to the custody of the Sergeant-at-Arms , but as he 
boldly dechned to accept tins favour horn the House, 
and clesmed to beai his fiieud Ohver company, he was 
connmtted to the Tower ® Meanwlule Wilkes, the 
chief offender, was still at laige He had been again 
ordered to attend on the 8th Apiil, but ministers dis- 
creetly moved the adjournment foi the Easter Hobdays 
untd the 9th , and thus the dreaded culprit was eluded. 
This subterfuge may have been prudent • but it was 
not magnanimous 

The aiithoiity of the House of Commons had clearly 
been defied , and however ill-advised the proceedings 
which had led to the contest with the city magis- 

1 He wfis allowed to sleep at his to tie Tower (Genfleman’s Mag , 
house that night, and eaily the cited in Pail Hist , xvii 166, n ) 
nextinomingtheSeigoanttoolchim *Maich 27th, Pail Hist, xvii 167. 
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trates, tlie House could scarcely have flinched from 
the vmdication of its privileges ^ But Parhameut 
has 110 means of pumshiug a popular offender. The 
Lord Mayoi, on leavmg the House, accompamed by 
the Sergeant-at-Aims, was suirounded by the crowd, 
who took the hoises from his carnage, and bore him 
to Temple Bai Heie they shut the city gates, and 
would have rescued him from custody, but for the 
adroitness of the Lord Mayor, who assured them he 
was going home, accompanied by his friends He 
slept that mght at the Mansion House, and early the 
.foUoiviug moimng reached the Tower, without ob- 
servation. Heie die piisoneis leceived every mark 
of pubhc attention and sympathy. Visited by the 
most distmgiushed leaders of the Opposition, — at- 
tended by deputations, — flattered in addresses, — 
comphmented by the freedom of many cities, — and 
oveiloaded with presents, — ^their imprisonment, instead 
of bemg a punishment, was a long-continued ovation. 
They failed to obtain then release under wiits of 
habeas corpus, as the legahty of their commitment 
could not be impeached , but on the 8 th May, after 
SIX weeks’ confinement, the prorogation of Parhament 
set them at hbeity Attended by a tiiumphal pro- 

’ Loid Chatbam condemned aJl “ Gieat is tbe absurdity of tbe city 
the parties to this contest “ No- in putting the guanel on the e-?6i- 
thmg appeals to me moie distmct cise of the most tenable piivilege 
than declaijug tbeir light to juiis- the House is possessed of, — a light 
diition, "With regaid to piinteis of to summon before them pimteis 
tbeir pioceedings, and debates, and pimtmg then debates dmmg the 
puniBhing then monibei, and in session Inoompaiableisthe-wiong- 
him his constituents, foi what ho headeduess and toUy of the Coiiit, 
has done m diachaiga of Ins oath iguoiant how to be twenty-fom 
and conscience ns a magistiate ” houis on good groimd , foi they 
Loifl Ohatham to Colonel Bane, have most ingeniously contnved to 
Maich 26th, 1771 — Chatham Cm- he guilty of the laukest tyionny, 

? cm , IV 136 _ m eveiy step taken to asseit the 

Loid Chatham, writing to Enil right ” — Gt envillo Papa s, iv 683 
Temple, Apnl 17th, 1771, eaid, See also Jiimus, Letter xliv 
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cession, they proceeded from the Tower to the Mansion 
House; and the people exulted at the hbeiation of their 
populai magistrates ^ 

Thus ended this painful and embarrassnig conflict s^porimg 
Its results weie decisive The pubhcation of debates permtted 
was stiU asserted to be a breach of piivilege , but the 
offence was committed with impumty Anotlier con- 
test with the press, supported by a poweiful opposi- 
tion and popidai’ sympathies, was out of the questiou ; 
and henceforth the proceedings of both Houses were 
freely repoited Paihament as well as the pubhc has 
smce piulited by every facihty which has been aflbrded 
to lepoiting The siippiession of the names of the 
speakers, and the adoption of fictitious designations, 
had encouraged leporteis to introduce other fictions 
into their narratives , and to impute arguments and 
language, which had never been used, to characteis of 
then own creation 

But reporters were stiU. beset with too many diffi- its difa- 
culties, to be able to collect accurate accounts of the 
debates Prohibited from taking notes, they were 
obliged to wiite mamly horn memoiy If notes were 
taken at aU, they were ivritten suneptitiously, and in 
fear of the Seigeant-at-Arms Nor was this the only 
impediment to lepoiting The accommodation for 
strangers was very hmited , and as no places were 
reserved for reporters, they were obhged to wait upon 
the stalls,— sometimes for horns, — before the doois 
were opened, in order to secure admission Under 
such lestramts, impeifections m the reports were to be 
expected However fmtlifully the substance of the 
debates may have been rendered, it is not conceivable 

1 Memoiiaof Bias80iosl)y,1829, Eeg, 1771, 69 et seq , Adolplius, 

Almon’s Life of WiUies, Ann Hist, chap xix 
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tliat the language of the speakeis could have been 
preserved , and it was probably no vain boast of Dr 
Johnson, when, to a company lostm admnatiou at one 
of Ml Pitt’s most eloquent speeches, he exclauned, 
“ That speech I wrote in a garret, m Exeter Street ” ^ 

ISTor were any further facilities conceded to reporters, 
after the struggle of 1771 Lord Malmesbuiy, speakmg 
of Mr. Pitt’s speech, 23rd May, 1803, on the renewal of 
hostdities with Prance, said “ By a new airangement of 
the Speaker’s, stiangeis were excluded tdl so late an 
horn-, that the newspaper printeis could not get in, and 
of couise, no pait of Pitt’s speecli can be punted ” ^ A 
sketch of this speech, however, has been preserved , 
but the whole debate was very imperfectly reported ® 
Even so late as 1807, it was noticed in the House of 
Lords, that a person was taking notes in the galleiy ^ 

Another inteiiuption to which repoiting was still 
^ exposed, was the hequent and capiicioub exclusion of 
strangeis, at the desue of a single meinber On the 
29th Januaiy, 1778, seven yeais aftei the contest 
with the pimteis, Colonel Luttiell complained of mis- 
representation m a newspaper, and said he should 
move the exclusion of strangers, in order to prevent the 
recurience of such a practice , upon which Mr Fox 
made this remarkable obseivation : “ He was convinced 
the true and only method of preventmg misrepiesen* 
tation was by throwmg open the gallery, and making 
the debates and decisions of the House as public as 
possible. Theie was less danger of misrepresentation 

^ Su T Ilawlana’Life ofDi John- the woiks of his own imagination 
son The editoi of Oohhett’a Pnilia- — Ft efs to vols xi and xn. 
mentaryHistoiyheais testimony to ® Coiiem and Diaiy, iv 203 
the general acciirncy of Dr John- ^ Pail Hist , xxxvi 1386 
son’s reports, and diaciedits the * Court and Oahinets of Qeoige 
statements of Sir JohnHawlons and III, it 160 , not mentioned in the 
others, who had xegaided them as Pail Dehates 
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m a full company than a thin one, as there would be a 
gi eater numbei of persons to give evidence against the 
misrepiesentation ” ^ 

On tlie 14th Jime, 1798, the debate on Mr Sheri- 
dan’s motion for a committee on the state of Ireland, 
was lost to the pubhc, by the exclusion of strangers ^ 

In 1810, Mr Torke enfoiced the exclusion of strangers 
duiiiig the inquiries, at the bar, mto the expedition to 
the Scheldt , when Mr Sheiidan vandy attempted to 
olitain a modification of the rule, which vested in a 
single member, the powei of excluduig the pubhc.® And 
oil some later occasions, the reports of the debates in 
both Houses have been mterrupted fiom the same cause ^ 

But when the feai of punishment was abated, the 
repoits became moie systematic, and were improved 
m character and copiousness There weic still delays, 
and othei shoitcomings but mainly by the enteipiise 
and abdity of Almon, Woodfall, and Peiry, the system 
of reporting and printmg the debates gradually attamed 
its present marvellous rapidity and completeness And 
what a revolution has it accomphshed ! 

The entue people are now present, as it weie, and Political 
assist m the dehbeiations of Parhament An orator ^eponii°g 

* Pail Hist , SIX 647 A few cneion unhappily led to the with- 
days aftemauls stran^is, were diawal of the pimlcge, which they 
oideied to withdraw This oidei had long enjoyed, of beiM piesent 
was enfoiced agamat the gentle- at the debates of the House of 
men , hut the ladies, who were pre- Commons 

sent in imusiial ntimbeis, weie per- Peh 3nd, 1778 London Ohro- 
iiutted to remain Goveraoi John- nicle, cited m note to Pori Hist , 
stone, howevei, lemonstiated upon toI xii p 678 Hateell, Piec , u 
the indulgence shown to them, and 181, « See also Giey’a Deb , iii 
they weie also diieoted to with- 222 Pail HietjXix C74, m. 

diaw But they showed no dispo- * Pail Hist, xxxiu 1487. 

sition to obey this ungracious ordei, ’ Hansaid’s Deh , xv 826 

and business was interrupted foi * Even so late as 1849 the doois 

neaily two horns, befoie then ex- of the House of Commons weie 
elusion was accomplished Among closed against stiangeis foi neaily 
the numbui weie the Duchess of twohovus, and no leport of the 
Devonshue, and Lady Norton The debate duimg that time was puh- 
contumacy of the ladies on this oc- lished 
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addresses not only the assembly of which he is a mem- 
ber , but, through them, the civihsed woild Publicity 
has become one of the most important instruments of 
paihamentaiy government The people aie taken into 
counsel by Paihament, and concur m approving or 
condemmug the laws, which are theie proposed , and 
thus the doctrme of Hooker is vended to the very 
letter “ Laws they are not, which pubhc appiobation 
hath not made so ” Wlnle pubhcity secures the ready 
acceptance of good laws by the people, the passmg of 
bad laws, of which the people disapprove, is beyond the 
power of any mmister Long before a measure can be 
adopted by the legislature, it has been approved oi con- 
demned by the pubhc voice ; and hving and acting in 
pubhc, Parhament, under a free repiesentation, has be- 
come as sensitive to pubhc opimon, as a baiometer to 
atmospheric pressure Such bemg the duect influence 
of the people over the deliberations of Paihament, 
they must share, with that body, the lesponsibihty of 
legislation They have permitted laws to be passed, 
— they have accepted and appioved them ; and they 
will not afterwards allow them to be chstiubed Hence 
the remarkable permanence of every legislative settle- 
ment, There has been no retrogression in our laws or 
pohey The people, — ^if slow to perceive the value of 
new pimciples, — ^hold fast to them when once acknow- 
ledged, as to a national faith ^ Ho cncumstance in the 
history of our country, — not even parhamentary re- 
form, — has done more for freedom and good govern- 
ment, than the unfetteied hberty of lepoiting And of 

^ Thongli equal pubhcity pre- Demon caie enAm6nque,-L 
tmIs in the United States, then ed ) See also an intciesting essay 
lemslation is more sudden and im- of Sisinondi, “De la D(51ibi5iation 
pukive, and remarkable, theiefore, Nationale ’’ fyudes mi les Consti- 
tor its instability — De Tocgueville, tutions des Pmples Lihi es, 181 
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all tlie services winch the press has rendered to free 
institutions, none has been greater than its bold de- 
fiance of parhamentary privilege, while labouring for 
the mteiests of the people. 

Eepoituig, instead of being resented by Paibament, Reporting 
IS now encoiuaged as one of the mam souices of its irkeh of 
influence , whde the people justly esteem it, as the P'^^riiego 
smest safeguai’d of hberty Yet such is the tenacity 
with winch ancient customs are observed, — ^long after 
their uses have ceased to be recognised, — that the pim- 
lege itself has never been lelmqmshed Its mainte- 
nance, liowever, is little more than a harmless anomaly 
Though it IS still a bleach of privilege to pubhsh the 
debates, parhamentaiy censuie is reserved for wilhd 
misiepiesentation , and even this offence is now sonrcely 
kiioivn The cstiaordmary abfiity, candour, and good 
faith of the modem school of lepoiteis, have left nothmg 
for Parhament or the piibhc to desire 

The file which destroyed both Houses of Paihament Gaiiones 
in 1834, mtroduced a new era m reporting Though aoeommo- 
for many yeais past, the reporters of the daily press had 
enjoyed facihties unknown to their piedecessors, they 
stfil earned on their diflftcult laboms, m the strangers’ 
gallery In the temporary Houses, separate gaUeiies, 
foi the accommodation of repoiteis, weie fiist intio- 
duced ; and this sigmficant change has been perpetuated 
in the present buddings 

In 1845 the presence of strangers in the galleries Presence, 
and other parts of the House, not appropriated to mem- le^gmSi 
bers, was for the first time recognised by the orders of 
the House of Commons , yet this tardy recognition of 
their piesence, did not supersede the ancient rule by 
which they coidd be excluded on the word of a single 
member 
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A further change was still wanting to complete the 
pnbhcity of paihamentaiy proceedings, and the responsi- 
bility of membeis The conduct of membeis who took 
part 111 the debates, — until recently a veiy small number, 
— ^was now known , but the conduct of the great majority 
who wei e silent, was stiU a secret Wlio were present, — 
how they voted,— and what membeis composed the 
majority, — and therefoietheruhng body, — could not be 
ascertained On questions of unusual interest, it was 
customary for the mmority to secure the pubhcation of 
their own names , but it was on very rate occasions 
indeed, that a hst of the majority could also be obtained ^ 
In cither case the pubbcation was due to the exertions of 
individual members The House itself took no cognisance 
of names , but concerned itself merely with the num- 
bers The grave constitutional objections to this form 
of votmg, had not escaped the notice of parhamentary 
refoimeis Lord John Eussell, in his speech on pai- 
hameutary lefoim in 1819, said — “We aie often told 
that the pubhcation of the debates is a corrective for 
any defect in the composition of tins House But to 
these men, such an aigument can by no means apply , 
the only part they take in the affaiis of this House, is to 
vote m the majority ; and it is well known that the 
names of the majority are scarcely ever pubhshed Such 
membeis aie luihmited kmgs, — Abound by no rule m the 
excicise of their power, — ^fearing nothmg from pubhc 
censiue, in the piu’suit of selfish objects, — not even m- 
fiuenced by the love of praise and lustoncal fame, which 
alfects the most despotic soveieigus , but making laws, 

* In 1096, the Commons declaied JouiTi , xi 672 In 1782, the Oppo- 
tho pi-mting the names of the mi- sition ptihhshed division lists, the 
nonty, a Breach of mivilege, as nrmistenal memheia appeaimg m 
“ destructive of the needom and led: lettera, and the mmoiity lu 
liherties of Pailiament ” — Com black — Wraxall Mem , n, 691 
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voting money, imposmg taxes, sanctioning wais, witli 
all tlie plenitude of power, and all tlie piotection of 
obscuiity , having notlnng to deter them but the 
reproach of conscience, and everything to tempt the 
indulgence of avarice and ambition ” ^ 

It was not, however, imtil 1836, — ^four years after the 
passing of the leform act, — that the House of Commons 
adopted the wise and popidar plan of lecordmg the 
votes of every member , and pubhshmg them, day by 
day, as part of the proceedings of the House. So 
stringent a test had never been apphed to the conduct 
of members , and if free constituencies have since failed 
m their duty of sendmg able and conscientious repre- 
sentatives, the fault has been entirely their o-vvn. 

The Commons have smce extended the prmciple strangers 
of piibhcity still fuithei. The admission of stiangeis 
to debates had been highly prized , but the necessity 
of excluding them dui’mg a division, had never been 
doubted^ Yet m 1853 it was shown by Mr Muntz® 
that they might be permitted to remain in the galleries, 
without any embarrassment to the tellers, and they 
have smce looked down upon tlie busy scene, and 
shared m the excitement of the declaration of the 
numbers 

In these unpoitant changes, the Commons have also Divisiona 
been followed by the Lords Smce 1857, their Loid- 
ships have pubhshed them division hsts daily , and 
during a division, strangers are peinutted to remam m 
the galleries and m the space withm the rails of the 
till one ^ 

In a manor, yet not unimportant change, the personal Namoa of 

^ Hansaid's Deb, Sid Sei , xL • Hepoib of Select Committee ou 
10S7 ^ Dmeioua, 1863 

“ In 1849 a committoe leported ‘ Eesoliitions, Maich lOtli, 1867 
tbat tbeir exclusion ■was necessaiy 

VOL. I. P F 
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membera responsibility of members, as weU. to tlie House as to 
tlie pubhc, bas been extended In the Commons, smce 
1839 the name of every member addressmg questions 
to witnesses before select committees, has been published 
with the minutes of evidence, and m 1852 the same 
practice was adopted by the Lords It displays the 
mteUigence, the knowledge, and the candour of the 
questioners , or their obtuseness, ignorance, and preju- 
dice It exhibits them seekmg foi tiuth, or obstinately 
persistmg m error Then presence at each sitting of 
the committee, and then votes upon every question, 
are also recoided and pubhshed m the mmutes of 
proceedmgs 

Eubiioatiou One other concession to the principle of unrestricted 
pubhclty, must not be overlooked One of the results of 
increasmg activity and vigilance m the Legislature, has 
been the collection of mfoimation, from aU soiurces, on 
which to found its laws Financial and statistical 
accounts, — lepoits and papers upon evciy question of 
foieign and domestic pohcy, — have been nndtiphed m so 
remaikable a maimei, since the imion with freland, that 
It excites surprise how Parhament affected to legislate, 
in eailier times, without such information These docu- 
ments were distributed to aU members of the Legis- 
lature , and, by their favoiu, weie also accessible to the 
pubhc In 1835 the Commons took a farther step in the 
encouragement of pubhcity, by directmg all them papers 
to be freely sold, at a cheap rate ' The pubhc have 
smce had the same means of information, upon all legisla- 
tive questions, as the House itself Commimity of biow- 
ledge, as wed. as commmiity of discussion, has been 
estabhshed If .comments are justly made upon the 
extravagance of parhamentary pimtmg, — if voluminous 

‘ Eepoils on Pimted Papers, 1836. 
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“ blue books” are too often a fair object of iiclicule, 

— yet the information they afford is foi the pubhc , 
and the extent and variety of the documents printed, 

- attest at once the activity of members, and the keen 
inteiest taken by the people, in the business of legis- 
lation 

While the utmost pubhcity has thus been gradually Prepdom of 
extended to all pm-hamentary proceedings, a greater 
freedom has been permitted to the piess, in ciiticismg 
the conduct of Paihament Kelying upon the candour 
of pubhc opmion for a justification of its conduct, Par- 
hament has been superioi to the mitable sensitive- 
ness, winch foimcrly resented’ a free discussion of its 
proceedings Earely has either House thought fit, of 
late years, to restram by pumshment, even the severest 
censmes upon its own debates and proceedings Wlicn 
gloss libels have been pubhshed upon the House itself, 
or any of its members, the House has occasionally 
thought it necessaiy to vindicate its honom, by the 
comimtmcnt of the offenders to custody But it has 
lightly distinguished between libels upon charactei and 
motives, — and comments, however severe, upon pohtical 
conduct In 1810, Mi Gale Jones was committed to 
Newgate, for pubhshing an offensive placard announemg 
for discussion in a debatmg society the conduct of two 
members, Mr G Yorke and Mr Windham. Sir Pran- 
cis Burdett was sent to the Tower, for pubhshmg an 
address to his constituents, denouncmg this act of the 
House, and denying its right of commitment. Twenty 
years later, both these offences would probably have 
been disiegarded, or visited with censure only Agam, 
ni 1819, Mh Hobhouse was committed to Newgate for 
violent, if not seditious, language in a pamphlet A few 
years afterwards, such an offence, if noticed at all, would 
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have been i emitted to the Attorney-Geneial, and the 
Oouit of Queen’s Bench In 1838, Mr O’ConneU, for 
a much grosser hbel than any of these, was only repri- 
manded m his place, by the Speaker. The forbearance 
of both Houses has mamtamed their digmty, and com- 
manded pubhc lespect Hor has it been without other 
good results, for, however free the commentaries of 
newspapers, — they have rarely been disgraced by the 
vulgar scurrdities which marked the age of Wilkes and 
Junius, when Parhament was stiU wielding the rod of pri- 
vilege over the press IJmveisal freedom of discussion has 
become the law of our political system , and the famihar 
use of the piivdege, has gradually corrected its abuses 

The relations of Parhament with the people have 
also been drawn closei, by the extended use of the 
populai right of petitioning for redress of grievances 
Though tins light has existed fiom the earliest times, it 
had been, practically, lestiicted for many centuries, to 
petitions for the redress of personal and local grievances , 
and the remedies sought by petitioners, were such as 
Courts of Equity, and private Acts of Parhament have 
smee been accustomed to provide The civil war of 
Chailes I encouraged a more active exercise of the 
right of petitiomng Numerous petitions of a pohtical 
character, and signed by laige bodies of people, were 
addressed to the Long Parhament ' Ereedom of opinion, 
however, was httle tolerated by that assembly The sup- 
poiteis of their cause, were thanked and encouraged , 
Its incautious opponents, if they ventured to petition, 
were punished as dehnquents Stdl it was durmg this 
peiiod of revolution, that the practice of addressing Par- 
liament upon general pohtical questions had its rise 

> Clai’endon, HeTsell (Otfoicl Ed , ’‘Ibid, ii. 221, 348 , Com Jouin , 
1826), j 3G7 , n. 166, 206, 207, 222 , t 354, 867, 868 , Eusliwoitli CoU , 
V. 460, 71 406. V 462, 487 
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After the Eestoiation, petitions were again discouraged 
For loug periods, indeed, during the reign of Charles 11 , 
the discontinuance of Parhaments effectually suppressed 
them , and the collecting of signatuies to petitions and 
addresses to the kmg, or either House of Parhament, for 
alteration of matters established by law, in church or 
state, was restiamed by Act of Parhament ’• 

Nor does the Eevolution appear to have extended Eaieiy 
the free use of petitions li the next ten years, 
petitions m some numbers were presented, — chiefly 
from persons mterested, — relative to the Afiican Com- 
pany, — the scarcity and depreciation of the coinage, — 
the duties on leather, — and the woollen trade, but 
veiy few of a general pohtical charactei Freedom 
of opimon was not tolerated In 1690, a petition 
from the city of London, hintmg at a repeal of the 
Test Act, so far as it affected Protestant Dissenters, 
could hardly obtam a leachng^; and ni 1701, the 
Commons imprisoned five of the Eentish petitioners, 
until the end of the session, for praying that the loyal 
addresses of the House, might be turned into bills of 
supply ® Dm mg the reigns of Queen Anne, and the 
first two Georges, petitions contmued to pray for 
special rehef, but laiely mterposed m questions of 
geneial legislation Even the ten first turbulent years 
of George IH ’s reign, failed to develope the agency of 
petitions, among other devices of agitation. So little 
indulgence did Parhament then show to petitions, that 
if they expressed opmions of which the ma,]ority dis- 
approved, the right of the subject did not protect them 
from summary rejection In 1772, a most temperate 

' 13 Chas n c 6 Petitions * Pail. Hist , v 360 

to tlie King foi the assembling of ’ Somers’ Tiocts, xi 242 , Pail 

Parliament 'wei a diseoimtenanced in Hist, v 1266, iM , App , xth, 

1079 by proclamation (Dec 12tb) xvui. 
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modern 
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petitioning 


petition, piaying foi relief from subscription to the 
Tforty-nme Articles, was rejected by the Commons, by 
a large majority ^ 

It was not until 1779, that an extensive organisation 
to promote measures of economical and parhamentary 
reform, called mto activity a general system of peti- 
tiomng, — commencmg with the freeholders of York- 
shire, and extendmg to many of the most important 
counties and cities m the kmgdom^ This may be 
regarded as the ongm of the modern system of 
petiUomng, by winch pubhc measures, and matters of 
geneial pohcy, have been pressed upon the attention 
of Parhament Correspondmg committees being esta- 
blished m various parts of the countiy, were associated 
for the purpose of eflfectmg a common object, by means 
of petitions, to be followed by concerted motions 
made m Parhament An organisation winch has since 
been so often used ivith success, was now fiist introduced 
into our pohtical system ® But as yet the iiumbei of 
petitions was compaiatively small, and boie httle pro- 
poition to the vast acciunulations of later tunes, Not- 
ivithstandmg the elaborate system of association and 
conespondence established, there do not appear to have 
been more than forty petitioiis'^ ; but many of these 
were very nmneronsly signed The Yorkshne petition 
was subscribed by upwaids of eight thousand free- 

* By 217 to 71 tliose for tlie abolition of the slare 

» Adolpbns, m 04, 113, Ee- Hade in 1787, tbougb a fewweio 
membranceijTol ix , Wyviraroli- pieaented foi lefom about tbe end 
tieal Panel s, i 1—298, Wiaxall’s of tbe Amencan Woi, wIulIi would 
Mem , 292 undoubtedly have been lejectod with 

3 Mr Hallam, in a Valuable note indignation at any oarber stage of 
to bis Constitutional Histoiy, vol oui constitution ” I have assigned 
11 p dSdjtowbich I am much in- tbe somewbat eailiei period of 1779, 
debted, says that " tbe gieat multi- as the oiigm of the modem system 
phcation of petitions whoUy uncon- of petitiomne 
iiectedwitbpaiticulnamteiestscan- ‘Pail Hist, xxi 339 jlnu 
not, I believe, be tiaced bigbei than Eeg , 1780, p 166 
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holders^, the Westminster petition, by five thousand 
electors^ The meetmgs at -which tliey -were agreed 
to, a-wakened the pubhc interest m questions of reform, 
to an extraordinary degree, -whidi was stdl further 
increased by the debates in Parhament, on their jire- 
sentation At the same time, Loid George Gordon 
and his fanatical associates -were engaged m pieparmg 
petitions agamst the Eoman Cathohcs To one of these, 
no less than one hundred and twenty thousand signa- 
tures were annexed ® But not satisfied with the in- 
fiuence of petitions so numerously signed, the dangerous 
fanatic who had collected them, sought to intimidate 
Parhament by the personal attendance of the peti- 
tioners , and his ill-advi&ed conduct resulted in nots, 
conflagiations, and bloodshed, which nearly cost their 
niisclneVous originator his head 
111 1782, there weie about fifty petitions praying for its devo- 
refoim in the lepresentation of the Commons m Paiha- 
meut , and also a considerable number in subsequent 
years The great movement for the abolition of the 
slave trade soon followed. The first petition agamst 
that mfamous traffic, was presented fi’om the Quakers 
in 1782* ; and was not supported by other petitions for 
some years But m the meantime, an extensive associa- 
tion had instiiicted the people m the enormities of the 
slave trade, and aioused the popular sympathies m 
favour of the African negro In 1787 and 1788, a 
greater number of petitions weie presented for this 
benevolent object, than had ever been addressed to Par- 
hament, upon any other pohtical question There were 
upwards of a hundred petitions, numerously signed, 

^ Speecli of Su George Savile , ’ Aim Eeg , 1780, 269 

Pfirl, llist , xi 1874 * June 17th, 1782 , Com Joum , 

“ Speech of Mi Eox , thd , xxi xxxix. 487 , Adolphus, liiat , it 
287, SOI 
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and fiom inflnential places ^ Nevei yet had the direct 
inflnence of petitions upon the dehbeiations of Parha- 
ment, been so remarkably exemphfied The question 
of the slave trade was immediately considered by the 
government, by the Pnvy Council, and by Parhament , 
and remedial measures were passed, which ultimately 
led to Its prohibition This consummation was mdeed 
postponed for several years, and was not accomphshed 
without many struggles , but the influence of petitions, 
and of the oigamsation by which they were produced, 
was marked throughout the contest^ The kmg and 
Mr. Pitt appear, from the first, to have regarded with 
chsfavoui this agitation for the abohtion of the slave 
trade, by means of addresses and petitions, as being 
likely to establish a precedent for forcing the adoption 
of other measures, less unobjectionable ® 

Notwithstanding this recogmtion of the constitutional 
light of addressing Paihameut upon pubhc questions, 
the giowtli of petitions was not yet materially advanced 
Tluoughout the reign of George HI their numbers, 
upon the most interesting questions, were still reckoned 
by hundreds only^ As yet, it was sought to express 
the sentiments of influential classes only, and a few 
select petitions from the principal counties and cities, — 
drawn with great abihty, and signed by leading men, — 
characteiised this period of the history of petitions 
Even m 1816 theic were httle more than four hiuidred 

* Com Jovira -dm 169 d seq , ^ Malnipsliury Coiiesp , u 430 

Aclolpliiis Hist , IV 30G * In 1818, theie woie 200 in fa- 

Kir. Fox, wntmg to Di Wake- voiu of Homan Catholic clauns, and 
held, Apnl 28th, 1801, said, "With about 700 for piomidgatmg the 
legard to the slave tiade, I con- Olinstian religion m India in 1814, 
ceive the great nnmbei's which have about 150 on the com laws, and 
\oted with us, sometimes amount- Ueaily 1000 fm the abohtion « the 
ing to a majority, have been prmci- slave trade in 1817 and 1818, np- 
ptdly owing to petitions" — Mo- wards of 600 petitions for lefoi min 
fno) laU of Fot, iv 429 Pailinmeut 
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petitions against tlie contmuance of the Property Tax, 
notwithstanding the stiong pnbhc feehng against it 

It was not until the latter part of the succeeding leign, Petitions 
that petitioning attained that development, by which it 
has since been distingmshed Prom that peiiod it has 
been the custom to influence the judgment of Parhament, 
not so much by the weight and pohtical consideration of 
the petitioners, as by them numbers Eehgious bodies, 

— especially of Dissenting commumons, — had already 
contributed the gieatest number of petitions , and they 
have since been foremost m availing themselves of the 
lights of petitioners ha 1824 an agitation was com- 
menced, mainly by means of petitions, for the ahohtion 
of slavery , and horn that peiiod until 1833, when the 
Emancipation Act was passed, httle less than twenty 
thousand petitions were presented in 1833 alone, 
nearly seven thousand were laid befoie the House of 
Co mm ons Upon many othei subjects, petitions were 
now numbered by thousands, instead of hundreds In 
1827 and 1828, tlie repeal of the Ooiporation and Test 
Acts was urged by upwards of five thousand petitions. 
Between 1825 and 1829, there weie above six thousand 
petitions in favour of the Eoman Cathohe claims, and 
nearly mne thousand against them Othei questions 
affecting the Chmch and Dissenters, — the Maynooth 
grant, church lates, and the observance of the Sabbath, 
have since called them forth, m still greater numbers ^ 

^ In 1834 tlieie weie upwmds of to Maynooth College In 1860, 

2,000 petitions in support of the 4,476 petitions, with 066,910 sig- 
Ohmeh Establishment, and 2,400 natiues, weie piesented against 
for lehef of Dissenteis In 1837 Sunday labour in the Post-oiBco 
theie weie about 10,000 petitions In 1861, 4,144 petitions, with 
relating to chmoh lates Between 1,016,667 signatures, were pie- 
1833 and 1837, 6,000 petitions were sented foi lep^Ihng eneioachments 
piesented foi the better observance of the Ohuich of Itomo, and 2,161 
of the Lord’s Day In 1846, 10,263 petitions, with 948,081 signatuies 
petitions, with 1,288,742 signatiues, agamst the EcclesiaaticiU Titlns 
weie presented ngamst the grant Bdl. In 1866, 4,999 petitions, with 
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On a single day, in 1860, nearly foiii’ thousand peti- 
tions were presented, on the question of chinch rates 

The people have also expressed then- opinions upon 
all the great pohtical measures of the last thn-ty years, 
by prodigious numbers of petitions^, and these peti- 
tions have been freely leceived, however distasteful then 
opimons, — however strong their language Disrespect 
and menace have not been suffered , but the wise and 
toleiant spnat of the age, has recognised unbounded 
bberty of opmion 

This geneial use of petitions had been originally 
developed by associations, and m its pi ogress, active 
orgamsation has ever since been resorted to, for bringing 
Its gieat influence to bear upon Parhamont Sometimes, 
mdeed, tbe manner m which petitioning has been 
systematised, has discredited the right on which it is 
founded, and the questions it has sought to advance 
Petitions in thousands, — using the same language, — 
inscribed m the same handwritmg, and on the same 
description of paper, — and signed by fabulous num- 
beis, — have marked the activity of agents, lather than 
the uiiammity of petitioners ; and, instead of bomg 
received as the expression of pubhc opmion, have been 
reprobated as an abuse of a popular privilege In some 
cases, the unscrupulous zeal of agents has even led them 

620.020 signatures, -weie presented signatmes, m favoui' of lepeol In 
against opening the British Museum 1848 there weie 677 petitions, with 
on Sundays, and in 18fa0, theie 2,018,080 signatiues, praying fox 
weie 6,676 petitions, with 197,087 univeiaal siifliage In the five yeais 
signatuies, against the abolition of ending 1843, 04,000 petitions weie 
church rates, and 6,638 petitions, leceived by the House of Commons, 
with 010,877 aignatuiea, in favour in the five yeais ending 1848, 
of then abolition 06,601 , in the five yeais endmg 

1 Mmch 28th, 1860. 1863, 64,908 , and m the flve yeais 

* In 1846 there ifrere 1,968 pe- endmg 1868, 47,609 In 1860, 
titions, with 146,866 signatuies, 24,279 petitions weie received, be- 
agamstthe lepenl of the com laws; mg a gieater numhei than in any 
' and 407 petitions, with 1,414,303 previous year except 1843 
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to resoit to forgery and other hands, for the mnltiphca- 
tion of sigiiatinesd 

While the number of f)etitlons was thus increasmg, Detatea on 
them influence was hmther extended, by the discussions 
to which their presentation gave rise The arguments restrained 
of the petitioners, weie repeated and enforced in debate 
Wliatever the business appointed for consideration, the 
damns of pctitioneis to a prior hearing, were pai amount 
Again and agaui, were the same questions thus forced 
upon the attention of Parhament A popular question 
absorbed all otheis it was for ever under discussion. 

Tins free access of petitioners to the inner dehberations 
of Paihaineiit, was a great pimlege It had long been 
enjoyed and appreciated , but when it was too often 
claimed, its continuance became incompatible with good 
goveinment After the leform act, the debatmg of 
petitions threatened to become the sole business of the 
House of Commons Poi a time, expedients were tried 
to obtain partial relief horn tins serious embarrassment , 
but at length, in 1839, the House was forced to take the 
bold but necessaiy step, of prolubiting aU debate upon 
the presentation of petitions® The reformed Parha- 
meut could venture upon so star thug anuivasion of the 
right of petitiomng , and its fearless decision was not 
misconstrued by the people Hoi has the just influence 
of petitions been dimiinshed by this change , for while 
the House restrained desultory and mtrasive discussion, 
it devised other means for givmg pubhcity, and extended 

^ Such piactices appear to have sciibed to the fowner By this 
been coeval with agitation by means means many men found then bauds 
of petitions Loid Olorendon states subscribed to petitions of winch 
that m 1640, “ when a multi- they befoie had never heaid ” — 
tilde of hands was procmed, the JHia! of Jieielhon, u 367 
petition itself was cut oft, and a “ Com Joum , x.civ 10, Han- 
new one flamed suitable to the said’s Debates, &d Sei , -dv 160, 
design in hand, and annexed to the 197 , 

long list of names, which weie sub- 
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cuculation to tlie opinions of petitioners ^ Then voice 
IS still heard and lespected in the consideration of every 
pnbhc measine , but it is no longer suffered to impede 
the todsome -woik of legislation 

To tliese various modes of subjecting Paihament to 
the du’ect control of piibhc opimon, must be added the 
modern custom of exacting pledges from candidates at 
eleebons The general election of 1774 appears to 
have been the first occasion, on which it prevailed so 
far as to attract piibhc notice ^ Many popular questions, 
especially our differences with America, weie then im- 
der discussion , and in many places, tests were proposed 
to candidates, by which they were reqmred to support 
or oppose the leading measures of the time Wilkes 
was forward in eiicouiagmg a practice so consonant with 
Ins own pohtical principles , and volunteered a test for 
himself and his colleague, Sergeant Glynn, at the Mid- 
dlesex election Many candidates indignantly refused 
the pioposed test, even when they were favoinable to 
the views, to winch it was sought to pledge them At 
this peiiod, Mr Burke explained to the electors of 
Bristol, — wnth that philosophy and breadth of constitu- 
tional principle, which distinguished him, — the' relations 
of a representative to his constituents “ His unbiassed 
opunon, his mature judgment, his enhglitened con- 
science, he ought not to sacrifice to you, to any man, 
or to any set of men hving Youi representative 

owes you, not his industry only, but his judgment, 
and he betrays, instead of servmg you, if he sacrifices 
it to your opunon Government and legislation 

are matters of reason and judgment, and not of m- 

* About a thousand petitions are wth the signatmes, relating to 
annually printed w extenso, and eveiy subject 
ajl petitions are classified so as to “ Adolphus, Hist , u 143 
exhibit the number of potitious, 
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clmation , and what soft of leasou is that in which 
the determination precedes the discussion, — m winch 
one set of men dehherate, and another decide ? 
Parhament is not a congress of ambassadois fiom dif- 
ferent and hostile interests , but Parhament is a 

dehberative assembly of one nation, with one interest, 
— that of the whole , where not local purposes, not 
local prejudices, ought to gmde, but the general good, 
resulting from the general reason of the whole ” * 

Smce tliat tune, however, the relations between 
representatives and their constituents have become more 
mtimate , and the constitutional theory of pledges has 
been somewhat modified Accoiding to the true prm- 
ciples of representation, the constituents elect a man m 
whose character and general pohtical views they have 
confidence , and then- representative enters the Legisla- 
tme a fiee agent, to assist m its dehberations, and to 
form his own mdependent judgment upon all pubhc 
measures If the contrary were umversaUy the rule, 
representatives would become delegates , and govern- 
ment by the entire body of the people, would be sub- 
stituted for representative institutions ^ But the pohtical 
conditions of our own time have brought occasional 
pledges more into haimony with the spirit of the consti- 
tution. The pohtical education of the people, — the pub- 

^ Burke’s Woiks, ui 18 — ^20 leotnig men, constituencies pio- 

^ Tliere is foice, but at tlie same noimce upon nieasiuea , in place of 
time exaggeiatian, m the opmions choosmg repiesentatives to discuss 
of on able leviewer upon this suh- questions and decide on pioposals 
lect “For a long time past we m one of three co-oidmate and 
have, unconsciously, been miming co-equal bodies, the aggiegnte of 
the candle of the constitution at which deciee what shall he enacted 
both ends , onr electois Lave been oi done, electors consider and de- 
iisurping tbe fimctions of theJIouse creewbat abaU be done themselves 
of Oomnions, while tbe House of It is a reaction iowaids the old 
Commons has been monopobsing Athenian plan of diiect govein- 
those of the Parliament ” — JEd ment by the people, practised be- 
Jiev , Oct 1863, No 106, p 409 foie tbe pimciple oi iepreBentat]<in 
Agaui, p 470 “ In place of se- was discoveied.” 
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licity of all paihamentary proceedings, — and the hee 
discussions of the press, have combined to force upon con- 
stituencies, tlie estunation of measiues as weU as men 
Hence candidates have sought to recommend themselves 
by the advocacy of popular measures ; and constituents 
have expected exphcit declarations of the pohbcal faith 
of candidates And how can it be contended that upon 
such measures as cathohc emancipation, paihamentaiy 
leform, and the repeal of the coin laws, constituencies 
weie not entitled to know the opinions of then members? 
Unless the electors are to be deprived of their voice m 
legislation, such occasions as these were surely fit for 
them pecuhar vigilance. At a dissolution, the Oiown 
has often appealed directly to the sense of the people, 
on the pohcy of gieat pubhc measures , and how could 
they lespond to that appeal without satisfymg them- 
selves regal dmg the opimons and mtentions of the can- 
didates? Them response was found m the majority 
returned to the new Parhament, dmectly or mdiiectly 
pledged to support them decision 

But while the right of electors to be assured of the 
pohtical opmions of candidates Iras been generally ad- 
mitted, the first principles of representative government 
are ever to be kept in view. A member, once elected, 
IS free to act upon his own convictions and conscience. 
As a man of honour, he wiU violate no engagement 
which he may have thought it becoming to accept, 
but if he has a due respect for Ins own chaiacLei, 
and for the chgmty of his oihce, he will not yield 
hunself to the petty meddhng and dictation of busy 
knots of Ins constituents, who may assume to sway 
his judgment 

Such beurg the multiphed relations of Parhament to 

‘ Speeches fiom the thTone, 24th 22nd April, 1831, 21st Match, 
March, 1784, 27th April, 18075 1867, 
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tke people, let us inquire liow, since its early excesses pnviiege 
in the reign of George IH., it has deferred to the law, t^ued 
and iGspected other jurisdictions besides its own The 
period signalised by the ill-advised attempts of the 
House of Commons to enlarge its powers, and assert 
too tenaciously its own privileges, — ^was yet maiked by 
the abandonment of some of its ancient customs and 
immumties From the earliest times, the members of 
both Houses had enjoyed the privilege of freedom from 
arrest m all civd smts, and this immumty, — usefrd and 
necessary as regarded themselves, — had also extended 
to them servants The abuses of this privilege had long 
been notorious , and repeated attempts had already been 
made to discoutmue it For that purpose biUs were 
several times passed by the Lords, but miscaiiied m 
the Commons ^ At length, in 1770, a bill was agreed 
to by the Commons^, and sent up to the House of 
Lords There it encountered unexpected opposition 
from several peers , but was earned by the powerful 
advocacy of Lord Mansfield ^ Nor was tins the only 
privilege restramed by this usefrd Act Members and 
their servants had formerly enjoyed immmiity from 
the disfrcss of their goods, and from aU civd siuts, 
during the periods of piivdege Such monstrous pnvi- 
icges had been flagitiously abused *, and few passages m 
Parliamentaiy history are more discreditable than the 
frivolous pretexts under which protections were claimed 
by members of both Houses, and their servants These 
abuses had already been partially restramed by several 
statutes ^ , but it was reserved for this Act, to leave the 

^ Loid Mansfield’s speecli, May Ifa?)* , iv 147 But tlus is scarcely 
Oth, 1770 , Pail Hib^ xyi 974 to be reconciled -witb the fact that 

“Walpole says “ Tlie bill passed similar bills had pieviously boon 
easily tluougb the Oominoiis, many passed by the Loids 
of the membois who weie indmod ® 10 Geo III c 60 

to oppose it, trusting it would be * 13 & 13 WiU III c 3 , 2 & 3 

iBjected m the othei House” — Anne, c 18, 11 Geo II c 24 ' 
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course of justice entoely free, and to alFoid no protec- 
tion to members, but tbat of their persons from arrest 

This same period witnessed the renunciation of an 
offensive custom, by which prisoners appeared befoie 
eithei House to receive judgment, kneehng at the bar 
Submission so abject, while it degraded the prisoner, 
exliibited privilege as odious, rather than awful, in the 
eyes of a free people In the late reign, the proud 
spirit of Ml. Mimray had revolted agamst this ludigmty , 
and his contumacy had been pumshed by close confine- 
ment m Newgate ^ Butm 1772, when privilege was 
most unpopular, the Commons formaUy renounced tins 
opprobrious usage, by standing order® The Lords, 
less candid m their proceedmgs, silently discontinued 
the piactice ; but, by fictitious entries in then- journal, 
still affected to maintain it 

Parhament, havmg rehnqiushed every nividious privi- 
lege, has not been without embaiiassments in exercising 
the poweis necessaiy foi maintaming its own authoiity 
and mdependence, and winch, — if rightly used, — 
are no restraint upon pubhc hbeity Each House has 
exercised a large jurisdiction, m declarmg and enforcing 
its own privileges It adimmsters the law of Paiha- 
merit • the courts adinimster the law of the land , and 
where subjects have considered themselves aggrieved 
by one jm'ischction, they have appealed to the othei ® 
In such cases the appeal has been to iiifeiior courts, — 
to comts whose judgments may again be i eviewed by 
the High Comt of Parhament The courts, — ^without 
assuming the light to hmit the privileges of Parhament, 

’ Pail HistjUv 894, Walpole’s ® Mai’o]il6tli,1772, Oom Jouni , 
Mam of Geo II , i 15 In 1047, xxvi 48 

David Jenlcms, a Royalist Welsh. ® All the pimciples and anthoii- 
judge, had lefused to kneel hefoie ties upon this mattei aie coUeoiod 
jihe Commons, and Sii John May- in Chap VI of the author’s Trea- 
nard, Sir John ^layie, and others, tiae on the Law and Usage of Par- 
before the Lords — Com Journ,v liament 
409, Pail Hist., lu 844, 880. 
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— have yet fiimly maintained them own unfetteied 
jnnsdiction, to try all causes legally brought befoie 
them , and to adjudge them accordmg to the law, 
whether them judgment may conflict with piivilege, as 
declared elsewhere, or not, A comd of eqmty oi com- 
mon law can stay actions, by injunction or prohibition 
but neither House is able to mteidict a siut, by any 
legal process Hence embarrassing contests have aiisen 
between Parhament and the courts 

The light of both Houses to imprison for contempt, Oaso of Sir 
had been so often recogmsed by the courts, on writs of 
habeas cor 2 nis, that it appeared scarcely open to further 
question. Yet, m 1810, Sir Francis Buidett demed the 
authoiity of the Commons, m Ins place m Parliament 
He onfoiced his demal in a letter to his constituents, 
and having himself been adjudged guilty of contempt, 
he determmed to defy and resist then powei By 
direction of the House, the Speaker issued Ins warrant 
for the commitment of Sir Francis to the Tower He 
disputed its legahty, and resisted and turned out the 
Sergeant, who came to execute it • he barred up his 
house, and appealed for protection to the Sheriffs of 
Middlesex The mob took his part, and being riotous, 
were dispersed m the sheets, by the mihtary For 
thiee days he defended himself in his house, wlule the 
authorities were consultmg as to the legahty of brealang 
mto it, by force It was held that the Sergeant, m 
executmg the Speaker’s warrant, would be armed with 
ah the powers of the law , and accordmgly, on the thud 
day, that officer havmg obtamed the aid of a sufficient 
number of constables, and a mihtary force, broke into 
the beleagueied house, and conveyed his piisoner to the 
Tower ' The commitment of a popular opponent of 
’ Aim Uog , 1810; p. 3i4, Hausaid’s Deli , xvi 267, 464, &e. * 

VOL. LOG 
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piivilege was followed by its usual consequences The 
martyied piisoner was an object of sympathy and 
adulation, — .the Commons were denounced as tyrants 
and oppressois 

Oveicome by force, Sm Francis brought actions 
agamst the Speaker and the Seigeant, in the Coint of 
King’s Bench, for redress The House would have 
been justified by precedents and ancient usage, in re- 
sisting the piosecution of these actions, as a contempt 
of its authority, but instead of standmg upon its 
pnvilege, it directed its officers to plead, and the At- 
torney-Geneial to defend them The anthonty of the 
House was fully vindicated by the court , but Sir 
Fiancis piosecuted an aiipeal to the Exchequer 
Chamber, and to the House of Lords The judgment 
of the court below being affirmed, all conflict between 
law and pnvilege was averted. The anthonty of the 
House had mdeed been questioned , but the courts, 
declaiod it to have been exeicised in conformity with 
the law 

Where the couits uphold the authoiity of the House, 
all IS well but what if they deny and repudiate it ? 
Smee the memorable cases of Ashby and White, and 
the electors of Aylesbiuym 1704, no such case had 
aiisen until 1837 when the cause of dispute was 
characteristic of the tunes In the last century, we 
have seen the Commons contendmg for the mviolable 
secrecy of aU then proceedmgs • now they aie found 
declarmg then uiheient right of pubhshmg all their 
own papers, for the information of the pubhc 

The cn’cumstances of this case may be briefly told 
In 1836, Messrs Hansard, the prmters of the House of 
Commons, had prmted, by order of that House, the 
.reports of the Inspectors of Prisons, — ^in one of which 
a book published by Stockdale, and found among the 
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prisoneis m Newgate, was described as obscene and 
indecent After tbe session, Stockdale brought an 
action against tbe prmters, for bbel The character of 
the book beuig proved, a verdict was given agamst him, 
upon a plea of justification but Loid Chief Justice 
Denman, who tried the cause, took occasion to say 
that “ the fact of the House of Commons havuig directed 
Messrs Hansard to pubhsh all their paihamentary re- 
ports, IS no justification foi them, or for any book- 
seller who pubhshes a parhamentaiy repoit, contaimng 
a hbel agamst any man” The assertion of such a 
doctrine, was natuially starthng to the House of Com- 
mons, and at the next meetmg of Parliament, after 
an inqimy by a committee, the House declaied “That 
the powei ol publishing such of its leports, votes, and 
proceedings as it shall deem necessary, oi conducive to 
the public Intel ests, is an essential incident to the con- 
stitutional functions of Paihament, moie especially of 
this House, as the representative portion of it ” It was 
fimther lesolved, that for any person to institute a smt m 
order to call its privileges in question, or for any court 
to decide upon matters of privilege, inconsistent with 
the deteimination of either House, was a breach of 
pnvilege ^ 

Stockdale, howevei, immediately brought another Case of 
action, to which the House, — mstead of actmg upon 
Its own recent resolutions, — directed Messrs Hansard 
to plead The case was tried upon this single issue, 

— whether the printers were justified by the privilege 
and order of the House; and the Court of Queen’s 
Bench unanimously decided against them 

The position of the Commons was surrounded ivitli 

^ Com Jomu , xcu 418 , May’s Law and Usage of Paaliament, 4tli Ed . 
m.eises 
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difficulties Believing tlie judgment of tlie couit to be 
eiroueous,tbey migbt have sought its reveisalby a -wiit 
of error But such a course was not compatible with 
their digni ty It was not the conduct of their officer that 
was unpugned , but then.’ own authority, which they had 
solemnly asserted In piusmng a writ of eri or, they 
might be obhged, m the last resort, to seek justice 
from the House of Lords, — a tiibunal of equal, but not 
superior, authority m matters of privilege ; and havmg 
already pronounced their own judgment, such an appeal 
would be derogatory to their proper position in the state 
They were equally unwilhng to precipitate a conflict 
with die courts. Their resolutions had been set at 
defiance, yet the damages and costs were directed to 
be paid I Their foibearance was not without hunuha- 
tion It was resolved, however, that m case of any 
future action, Messrs Hansard should not plead at aU ; 
and that the authority of the House should be vmch- 
cated, by the exercise of its piivdeges. 

Dining the recess of 1839, another actionwas brought, 
and judgment havmg gone against Messrs Hansard 
by default, the damages were assessed m the Sheriff’s 
Court at 600^, and levied by the Sheriffs On the 
meeting of Paihament m 1840, the Sheriffs had not 
yet paid over the money to the plaintiff The House 
now proceeded vsuth the rigour which it had previously 
tlueatened, — but had forborne to exercise Stockdale 
was immediately committed to the custody of the 
Sergeant-at-Arms, while Mr Howard, his solicitor, es- 
caped with a lepiimand. The Sheiiffs were directed 
to restore the money, which they had levied upon 
Messrs Hansard Bemg bound by their duty to the 
Court of Queen’s Bench, they refiised to obey this 
"order , and were also comimtted to the custody of the 
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Sergeant Li the hope of some settlement of the 
difficulty, they retamed possession of the money, luitil 
compelled by an attachment from the Court of Queen’s 
Bench, to pay it over to Stockdale Much sympathy 
was justly excited by the imprisonment of these gentle- 
men, — who, actmg m strict obedience to the law and 
the judgment of the court, had neveitheless endea- 
voured to avoid a contempt of the House of Commons, 
winch, m the execution of tlieu? duty, they were con- 
strained to Gomimt Punished with reluctance, — and 
without the least feehng of resentment, — ^they were the 
innocent victims of conffictmg juiisdictions 

In an earhei age the Commons, relying upon their 
own pai amount authority, might even have proceeded 
to commit the Judges of the Comt of Queen’s Bench, — 
foi which a precedent was not wanting ^ , but happily, 
the wise moderation of this age revolted from so 
violent and unseemly an exeicise of power Confident 
in the justice and legahty of their own proceedmgs, — 
defied by a low plamtiff in an unworthy cause, — and 
their dehberate judgment overruled by an mferior 
court, — they yet acted with as much temper and 
foibearance, as the mextricable difficulties of their 
position would allow 

Stockdale, while m custody, repeated his offence by 
bringmg another action He and his attorney were 
committed to Newgate, and Messrs Hansard were 
again ordered not to plead Judgment was once more 
entered up against them, and another wnt of mquiry 
issued , when Mr. France, the Under-SherffiT, anxious 
to avoid ofibnce to the House, obtained leave to 
show cause before the court, why the writ should not 
be executed Meanwhile, the mdefatigable Stockdale 
* Jay D Topliam, 1689 , Com Joura,, x 327 
a a .1 
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solaced liis impiisonment, by bruiging anotbei action , 
for wbich bis attorney’s son, and his clerk, ]\Ii Peaice, 
were committed 

At length these vexatious proceedings were bi ought 
to a close, by the passmg of an Act, providing 
that all such actions should be stayed on the pro- 
duction of a certificate or affidavit, that any paper, 
the subject of an action, was printed by order of 
eidier House of Parliament* Such an mtervention 
of the supreme authoiity of Paihament, two yeais 
before, woidd have averted differences between con- 
current juiisdictions, which no other power was 
competent to reconcile Ho course was open to the 
Commons — ^befitting their high jurisdiction and chgmty, 
— by which the obedience of couits and plamtiffs 
could be ensured their power of commitment was 
at once impotent, and oppressive yet they could not 
suffer then authority to be wholly defied and con- 
temned Hence then pioceedings weie inevitably 
marked by hesitation and mconsistency Li a case, 
for which the constitution has made no pio-vnsion, — 
even the wisdom of Sir Eobert Peel, and the sohd 
leaimng of Mi Sergeant Wilde were unequal to devise 
expedients, less open to objection ® 

Another occasion immediately arose for further 
forbearance. Howard commenced an action of tres- 
pass agamst the officers of the House, who had taken 
liim mto custody As it was possible that, in executing 
the Speaker’s waiiaut, they might have exceeded their 
authoiity, the action was suffeied to take its coui’se. 
On the tiial, it appealed that they had remained some 

' 8 & 4 Vict,, c 9 PapeiB ro- “ Pioceedmg's punted ty the 
fleeting upon pjivate chaiactei (ue Oonimons, 1830 (283); Eeport of 
sometimes prmted for the use of Precedents, 1837 Hansaid’s Deb 
members only ' 1847 1849. 
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tune lu the plaintiff’s house, after they had asceitained 
that he was from home j and on that ground, a verdict 
was obtained against them for lOOZ Howard brought 
a second action agamst Sir W Gosset, the Sergeant- 
at-Arms, m which he was also successful, on the 
ground of the mformahty of the Speaker’s warrant The 
Judges, however, took pains to show that them decision 
in no way impugned the authority of the House itself. 

The House, while it regarded this judgment as erroneous, 
could not but feel that its authority had been tiifled with, 
in a spiiit of nariow techmcahty, by an mfeiior court 
Stdl model ation pi evaded m its counsels, and, as the 
act of au officer, and not the authoiity of the House 
itself, was questioned, it was determined not to resist 
the execution of the judgment , but to test its legahty 
by a writ of eiioi The judgment was reversed by 
the unammous decision of the Court of Exchequer 
Chambei As this last judgment was founded upon 
broader principles of law, than those adopted by the 
court below, it is probable that, in Stockdale’s case, 
a Court of Error would have shown greater respect 
to the privileges of the Commons, than the Court of 
Queen’s Bench had thought fit to pay , and it is to 
be regretted that the circumstances were not such as 
to justify an appeal to a higher juiisdictioii 

The inci eased power of the House of Commons, ineieascd 
under an impioved representation, has been patent and 
mdisputable Eesponsible to the people, it has, at the 
same tune, wielded the people’s strength. Ho longer 
subservient to the Crown, the ministers, and the peerage, 
it has become the predominant authority in the state 
But it IS characteiistic of the British constitution, and Tteir mo- 
a proof of its freedom from the spnat of democracy, the 
that the more dommant the power of 4he House of 
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Commons, — ^the greater lias been its respect foi tlie law, 
and tlie more carefully have its acts been lestramed 
mtkm tbe proper bmits of its own jurisdiction WbiLe 
Its autboiity was unceitam and dl-defined, — wlnle it 
was stiuggling against the Crown, — jealous of tlie 
House of Lords, — distrustful of tbe press,— and irre- 
sponsible to tbe people, — it was tempted to exceed its 
constitutional powers , but smce its pobtical position 
bas been estabbsbed, it bas been less provoked to 
stiam its jiuisdiction , and defeience to pubbc opimon, 
and tbe experience of past errors, bave taugbt it 
\\asdom and model ation 

Tbe procccdmgs of tbe House in regard to Wilkes, 
present an instructive contrast to its recent conduct in 
forwardmg the admission of Jews to Parbament Li 
tbe former case, its own piivdeges weie stramed oi 
abandoned at pleasure, and tbe laws of tbe land out- 
raged, in order to exclude and persecute an obnoxious 
member ^ How did tins same powerful body act in 
the case of Baron de Eotliscbdd and Mr Salomons ? 
Here tbe House, — ^faithful to tbe principles of rebgious 
bbeity, which it bad long upheld, — was earnest in its 
desiie to admit these members to their place m tbe 
legislature. They bad been lawfully chosen • they la- 
bom-ed under no legal disabibty , and they claimed tbe 
privileges of members A few words in tbe oath of 
abjuration, alone prevented them from talong their seats 
A large majority of tbe House was favourable to tbeir 
claims tbe law was doubtful , and tbe precedent of 
Ml Pease, a Quaker, — who bad been allowed to omit 
these words, — ^was uiged by considerable authorities, 
as a valid ground for then adimssion. Yet tbe House, 
deabng with the seats of its own members, — over which 
it bas always bad exclusive jmisdiction, — and with 
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every inducement to accept a broad and, bberal lutei- 
pietation of the law, — neveitheless adrmmsteied it 
stiictly, and to the very letter ^ For several year^, the 
House had endeavoured to solve the difficulty by legis- 
lation Its failiues, however, did not tempt it to usurp 
legislative power, under the semblance of judicial mter- 
pretation. But it pei severed m passmg biUs, in various 
forms, until it ultimately forced upon the other House 
an amendment of the law 

The himts withyi which Parhament, or either House, Conboi 
may constitutionally exercise a contiol over the execu- homb over 
tive government, have been defined by usage, upon 
pimciples consistent with a true distribution of powers, 
in a flee state and hmited monarchy Pailiainent has no 
du ect control ovei any smgle department of the State It 
may order the production of papers, for its information^ • 
it may mvestigate the conduct of pubhc officers , and may 
pronoimce its opimon upon the manner in which every 
function of the government has been, or ought to be, 
discharged. But it cannot convey its orders or direc- 
tions to the meanest executive officer, m relation to 
the performance of his duty Its power over the execu- 
tive IS exercised mdirectly, — but not the less effectively, 

— through the lesponsible mimsters of the Crown 
These mmistcrs regulate the duties of every department 
of the state ; and are responsible for them proper per- 
formance, to Parhament, as well as to the Crown If 
Paihament disapprove of any act, or pohey of the 
government, — mimsters must conform to its opinion, 
or forfeit its confidence. In this manner, the House of 
Commons, havmg become the dominant body m the 

* ILansard’s Dot , July 29tli and “ Many pnpeis, howevei, can 
80th, and Aue, Ctli, 1860 , July 18tli only he obtameej by addiess to tJ-O 
and 21st, 1861 See also Chap X I T , Oiown , 

on CiTil and EchgiouB Libeity 
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legislature, has beeu able to direct the conduct of the 
government, and contiol its executive adnnnistration 
of pybhc affairs, without exceeding its constitutional 
powers It has a right to advise the Crown, — even as 
to the exeicise of the prerogative itself, and should 
its advice be disregarded, it wields the power of im- 
peachment, and holds the purse-strings of the state 

History abounds with examples, in which the exercise 
of prerogative has been controlled by Parhament Even 
questions of peace and war, which aie pecuhaily within 
the provmce of prerogative, have been resolved, agam 
and agam, by the interposition of Parhament Prom 
the reign of Edward HI., Parhament has been con- 
sulted by the Crown , and has heely offered its adiice on 
questions of peace and war.^ The exercise of this right, 
— so farh'om bemg a modern mvasion of the royal pi e- 
rogative, — ^is an ancient constitutional usage. It was not, 
however, until the power of Parhament had pi evaded 
over prerogative, that it had the means of enfoicmg its 
advice. 

At a tune when the influence of the Crown had at- 
tained its highest pomt under George IH , the House of 
Commons was able to brmg to a close the disastrous 
American Wax, against the personal wdl of the kmg 
himseE Having presented an address against the 
further prosecution of offensive war, —to winch they 
had received an evasive answer,- — the House proceeded 
to declare, that it would “ consider as enemies to his 
Majesty and this country all who should advise, or by 
any means attempt the further piosecution of offensive 
war on the contment of America, for the purpose of 
reducuig the revolted colomes to obedience by fbice ” ^ 

B ff, Ed-w ni , Pad Hiat , i vi 009 
192 , Heniy Vn,, thud, 462 , James ’ Peb. 27tb and Marcb 4th, 1782 , 
I, ib\d , 1293, Queen Amie, tiirf, Pari Hist, xxn 1064, 1086, 1087. 
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JSToi did the House rest until it had diiven Loid Hoith, 
the king’s war minister, from power 

Dm mg die long war with. France, the government 
was pie&sed with repeated motions, in both Houses, 
for opemng negotiations for peace’- Ministers were 
stiong enough to resist them, but, — at a period re- 
markable for assertions of prerogative,— objections to 
such motions, on constitutional grounds, were raiely 
heard Indeed the Cio-wn, by commiuucating to Parha- 
ment the brcalang out of hostihties ® or the commence- 
ment of negotiations foi peace®, has mvited its advice 
and assistance That advice may be unfavourable to 
the pohcy of mimsteis , and the indispensable assistance 
of Paihament may be withheld If the Cio-wn be dis- wai -sntii 
satisfied widi the judgment of Parhament, an appeal 
may still be made to the final decision of the people 
In 1857, the House of Commons condemned the pohcy 
of the war with Chma , but mimsters, mstead of submit- 
ting to Its censure, appealed to the country, and ob- 
tamed its approval. 

Upon the same prmciples, Parhament has assmued the Adviea of 
right of ad-vismg the Ciowii, in regard to the exercise of 
the prerogative of dissolution In 1675, an address was < 1 ^ 0111*1011 
moved in the House of Lords, praymg Charles H to 
dissolve the Paihament , and on the rejection of the 
motion, several Loids entered their protest’^ Loid 
Chatham’s repeated attempts to mduce the House of 
Lords to address the Crown to dissolve the Parhament 
which had declared the incapacity of Wilkes, have 

' Lord Stanhope, the Marquess of * Feb 11th, 1793 , May 22nd, 

Lonsdowne, Sea , Dec 16th, 1793, 1816, Maich 27th, 1864, &o 
June 17th, 179.1, Sea , Mi Giey, “Dec 8th, 1796, Oct 29fch, 1801 , 

Feb 21st, 1704, &c , Mi Wbit- Jan ,31st, 1866 
bread,Maioh0th,17O4,MT Wilbei- ‘Loids’ Joum xni 33, Loid 
foice, May 27th, 1796 , Mr Sbeii- Bockingham’s Mem , ii 139 
dan, Dec 8th, 1705, » ' 
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been lately noticed.^ The address of the Commons, 
after the dismissal of the Coahtion Ministry, pray- 
mg the King not to dissolve Parhament, has been de- 
scribed elsewhere.® Lord Wharnchffe’s vain effort to 
arrest the dissolution of Parhament m 1831, has also 
been adverted to ® 

But though the right of Parliament to address the 
Clown, on such occasions is unquestionable, — its exercise 
has been restrained by considerations of pohcy, and 
party tactics The leaders of paities, — profitmg by the 
expeiience of Mr. Pox aud Lord North, — .have since 
been too wise to risk the forfeiture of pubhc esteem, 
by factiously opposing the nght of ministers to appeal 
from the House of Commons to the people. Unless that 
right has been already exercised, the alternatives of re- 
signing office or dissolvmg Parhament have been left, — 
by general consent, — ^to the judgment of mmisters who 
cannot command the , confidence of the House of Com- 
mons In tlie exercise of them discretion, mmisters have 
been met with lemonstrances , but sullen acqmescence 
on the part of their opponents, has given place to violent 
addresses, and meastmes for stopping the supphes 

As Parhament may tender its advice to the Crown, 
regarding its own dissolution, so the people, m them 
turn, have claimed the right of praymg the Crown to 
exeicise its prerogative, in order to give them the means 
of condemnmg the conduct of Paihameut In 1701, 
durmg a fierce contest between the Wing and Tory 
parties, numerous petitions and addresses were pre- 
sented to Wilham HI at the instance of the Whigs, 
praying for the dissolution of the Paihament, which was 
soon afterwards dissolved ^ The constitutional character 

> Supra, p 408, 404 ■* Buiuet’s Own Time, it 643 

^ * Supra, p 62 Eockinghnm Mem , u 106. 

® Supra, p 11^ 
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of these addresses Laving been questioned, was upheld 
by a vote of the House of Commons, -which alEimed 
“ that it IS the undoubted right of the people of England 
to petition or address the Eing, for the calhng, sittmg, 
and dissolvmg Parhaments, and for the rechessing of 
giievances ” ^ In 1710, similar tactics were resorted 
to by the Tories, when addresses were presented to 
Queen Anne, praynig for a dissolution, and assiumg 
her Majesty that the people would choose none but 
such as were faithful to the Crown, and zealous for the 
Church ^ 

In 1769, Loid Chatham sought pubhc support of the 
same land, m his efforts to obtain a dissolution of Pai- 
hament Lord Eockmgham and some of the leading 
Whigs, who doubted at fiist, weie convmced of the 
constitutional propriety of such a course, and Loid 
Camden expressed a decisive opimon, affirmmg the 
right of the subject ® The people were justly dissatis- 
fied with the recent proceedings of the House of 
Commons , and were encouraged by the Opposition to 
lay their complaints at the foot of the throne, and to 
pray for a dissolution. 

The contest between Mr Pitt and the Coahtion was 
characterised by similar proceedmgs While the Com- 
mons were protesting against a dissolution, the sup- 
porters of Mr Pitt were actively engaged in obt aining 
addresses to his Majesty, to assure him of the support 
of the people, m the constitutional exercise of his pre- 
rogative ^ 

1 Pail BistjT 18S9, GrenvUle and immieBtionaMo for the exoi- 
Papera, iv 446 cise ” Lord Chatham to Loid 

* Someiville’s Reim of Queen Temple, Nov 8th, 1769 , GieuviRe 
Aime,409, Smollett’s Ilist , ii. 191, Papers, iv 479 
Grenville Papeis, iv 463 ^ Seo Addiess of the City, Ann. 

3 “ His answer was full and Eeg , 1784, p 4, &c. 
manly, that the light is ahsolnte, * ’ 
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The House of Commons in the hrst instance, — and 
the people in the last lesoit, — ^have become arbiteis 
of the fate of the inimsters of the Crown Mmisteis 
may have the entire confidence of then Sovereign, 
and be aU-poiverful m the House of Lords , but 
without a majoiity of the House of Commons, they 
are unable to administer the affaus of the country 
The fall of mimstries has more often been the result 
of them failure to carry measures which they have 
proposed, or of adverse votes on general questions 
of pubhc ]iohcy, but frequently it has Ifeen due, — 
particularly in modern tunes, — to express represen- 
tations to the Crown, that its mimsteis have not the 
confidence of the House of Commons Where such 
votes have been agreed to by an old Parhament, — 
as m 1784, — ^nnmsters have stdl had before them the 
alternative of a dissolution, but when they have 
aheady appealed to the country foi support, — as lu 
1841, and again in 1859,— a vote affirming that they 
have not the confidence of the House of Commons, has 
been conclusive 

The disapprobation of ministers by tlie House of 
Commons bemg decisive, the expression of its con- 
fidence has, at other times, arrested them impending 
fall. Thus m 1831, Lord Grey’s mimstiy, embarrassed 
by hn adverse vote of the other House, on the second 
refoini bfil^, was supported by a declaration of the 
contmued confidence of the House of Commons 

And at other times, the House has interposed its 
advice to the Crown, on the formation of admimstrations, 
with a view to favour or obstruct pohtical ariangements, 
then in progress Thus, in 1784, when negotiations 
had been commenced for a fiision of parties, resolutions 
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were laid before his Majesty expressing the opinion of 
the House of Commons, that the situation of pubhc 
affau’s required a “ fiim, efficient, extended, and united 
admmistiation, entitled to the confidence of the people, 
and such as may have a tendency to put an end to the 
divisions and distractions of the country ” ‘ Similar 
advice was tendered to the Piuice Begent in 1812, 
after the death of Mr Perceval ; and to WiUiam IV , 
in 1832, on the lesignation of Earl Grey.^ 

But tins constant responsibihty of miinsteis, while it impeact- 
has made them position dependent upon the pleasure of 
Paihament, has protected fallen immsters from its 
vengeance When the acts and policy of statesmen had 
been dictated by their duty to the Ciown alone, with- 
out legal d to the approval of Parhament, they weie in 
danger of being crushed by vindictive impeachments, 
and attainders Stiafibid had died on the scaffold, 
Claiendon had been driven into exile®, Danby had 
suffered a long imprisonment m the Towei * , Oxford, 
Bohngbroke, and Ormond had been disgraced and 
riuned ®, at the smt of the Commons But Paihamentary 
responsibihty has prevented the commission of those 
political crimes, which had provoked the mdignation 
of the Commons , and when the conduct or pohcy of 
immsters has been condemned, loss of power has been 
then only pumshment Hence the rarity of impeach- 
ments m later tunes The last hundred years present 
but two cases of impeachment, — the one against Mi'. 

Warren Hastings, on charges of misgovemment m 

' Pail Iliat, 'ixiv 460, Aim * Not being brought to tiial, he 
Beg , 1784, p. 206 was admitted to bail by the Oouit 

’ Supra, p 104, 866 , Hansard’s of King’s Bench, aftei an imprison- 
Deb , 1st Ser , xxiii 249 ment ot five years St Ih , xi 871. 

® Haying gone abroad pending ■“ Oxfoid was impnaoned for two 
his unpeachment, an Act of banish- yeais in the Towei Bolinghroke 
ment and mcapocity was passed hy and Ormond, hayyig escaped, weie, 
Parliament. attainted, , 
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India,- — tlie other against Lord Melville, for alleged 
malversation in his office The foimer was not a 
minis ter of the Cl own, and he was accused of offences 
committed beyond the reach of Parliamentary control , 
and the offences chaiged against the lattci, had no 
relation to his pohtical duties as a lesponsible ministei 

The case of Mr Warieii Hastings finally established 
die constitutional doctrine, that an impeachment by 
the Commons is not terminated by any prorogation or 
dissolution of Parhament It had been affirmed by 
the Lords in 1678, after an exaimnati6n of pie- 
cedents' when Lord Stafford fell a victiin to its 
assertion ,' and six yeais afterwards, it had been denied, 
in Older to secure the escape of the “ popish lords,” 
then under impeachment^ Lord Danby’s hngeiing 
impeachment had been continued by the first decision, 
and anmdled by the last The same question having 
arisen after the lapse of a century, Parhament was 
called upon to review the precedents of former im- 
peachments, and to pass its judgment upon the 
contradictory decisions of the Louis Many of the 
precedents were so obscure as to furnish arguments 
on both sides of the question, conflicting opinions 
were to be found amongst text-writers , and the most 
eminent lawyers of tlie day were not agreed® But 
the masterly and conclusive speech of Mr, Pitt was 
alone sufficient to settle the controversy, even on the 
grounds of law and precedent On bioad constitutional 
pnnciples, the first statesmen of all parties concurred 

' MaictlSUi, 19th, 1G78 Loida’ Macdonald, Sir John Scott, Mi 
JouiD , xni 494, 406 Mitfoid, and Ml Eishme contended 

* May 22nd, 1686. Lords’ Join , for the abatement Loid Mansfield, 
xiv 11 Loid Camden, Lord Loughboiongh, 

“ Loid Thurlo-w, Lord Kenyon, and Su William Giant, mamtamed 
fSir Eichaid Ar^en, Sir Atclubald its contmuance. 
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in njiliolding tlie mviolable right of the Coinmons to 
puisne an impeachment, without inteiiiiption from 
any act of the Ciown It could not be suffered that 
oilenders should be snatched from pumshmcut, by 
ministers who might be themselves concerned m then 
giult. Nor was it just to the accused, that one unpeach- 
ment should be ariested befoie a judgment had been ob- 
tained, and another preferred, — on the same or chffeiont 
gioimds,— pel haps after his defence had suggested new 
evidence to condemn him Had not the law already 
piovided for the contmuance of impeaclunents, it would 
have been necessary to declaie it But it was agi’eed 
ill both Houses, by large majorities, that by the law 
and custom of Paihament, an impeachment pending in 
the House of Loids continued in statu quo, fiom one 
Session and fiom one Parhament to another, until a 
judgment had been given ^ 

As parliamentaiy responsibility has spared mimsteis impiovoti 
the extieme penalties of unpeachments, — so it has tbe'ciwu^ 
piotected the Cro-VYU fiom those dangeious and haias- 
sing contests with the Commons, with which the 
eaihei lustory of this countiy abounds What the 
Clown has lost m powei, it has gamed in security and 
peace Until the Commons had fuUy estabhshcd their 
constitutional lights, they had been pi evoked to asseit 
them with violence, and to press them to extreme con- 
clusions ; but they have exercised them, when acknow- 
ledged, with moderation and foibearance 

At the same time, mimsters of the Ciown have eu- stioug 
counteied greater dffhculties, from the increased power 
and independence of the Commons, and the more duect 

* Com Deb , Pail IIistjTxvui Loids’ Joum, -ixsaxi 126, Tom- 
1018, ct sea , Loids’ Deb , ihid , line’s Life of Pitt, in, 101 
xMx 614 , Report ol PreLt-donts , 
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action of public opinion upon measures of legislation 
and policy They are no longer able to fall back upon 
the Crown for support • their patronage is i educed, 
and then- influence dumnished. They arc left to secure 
a majority, not so much by paity connexions, as by 
good measures and popidar prmciples Any error of 
judgment, — any failure m pohcy oi admimstration, is 
hable to be visited with mstant censure Defeated m 
the Commons, they have no resource but an appeal to 
the country, unaided by those means of influence, upon 
which munsters formerly lehed 

Them responsibflity is great and perilous ; but it 
has at least protected them from other embarrassments, 
of nearly equal danger When the Crown was moie 
powerful, what was the fate of ministries P The fii’st 
ten years of the reign of Geoige m. witnessed the 
fall of five feeble admimstrations , and their mstabflity 
was mainly due to the restless energies of the kmg 
Until Ml Pitt came mto power, there had not been 
one strong administration dming this leigii It was 
the king hnnself who overthiew the Coahtioii Mmistijr, 
the absolute government of Mr. Pitt, and the admmis- 
tration of “ iJl the Talents ” 

Poi moie than ten years after Mr Pitt’s fall, there 
was again a succession of weak administrations, of short 
dmation If the lang could uphold a ministry, — he 
could also weaken or destroy it Prom this danger, 
governments under the new pai'lianTcntary system, 
have been comparatively fiee More responsible to 
Paihament, they have become less dependent upon the 
Crown The confidence of the one, has guarded them 
from the displeasme of the other 

No cause of mimsteiial weakness has been more 
^frequent than disiimon. It is the common lot of men 
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acting together , and is not peculiar to any tune, or 
political conditions Yet when munsteis looked to the 
Crown for support, and rehed upon the gieat terii- 
toiial lords for a parhamentary majoiity,— what causes 
were so friutfid of jealousies and dissensions, as the 
uitiigues of the coiut, and the rivalries of the pro- 
pi letors of boroughs ? Here, again, governments 
deriving their strength and umon fioin Parhament 
and the peopl^, have been less exposed to danger in 
this form Governments have, indeed, been weakened, 
as in former times, by divisions among their own party , 
but they have been, in some ineasme, protected from 
faction, by the greater responsibility of aH parties to 
piibhc opmion Tins protection will be more assm-ed, 
when the old system of government, by influence and 
patronage, shall give place to the recogmtion of national 
mterests, as the sole basis of paity 

The responsibihty of ministers has been further 
simphfled, by the dominant power of the Commons 
The Lords may sometimes thwart a mimstry, reject 
or mutilate its measures, and even condemn its pohcy , 
but they aie powerless to overthiow a mmistry sup- 
ported by the Commons, or to uphold a ministiy 
which the Commons have condemned Instead of 
many masters, a government has only one. Nor can 
it be justly said, that this mastei has been severe, 
exactmg, or capricious 

It can neither be affirmed that strong governments 
were characteristic of the parhamentary system, sub- 
verted by the reform act, nor that wealc governments 
have been characteristic of the new system, and the 
result of it In both periods, the stabflity of admims- 
tiations has been due to other causes. If in the 
latter period, ministers have been overthrown, who, ^ 

H H 2 
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at another tune nnght have been upheld by the influ- 
ence of the Clown , there have yet been govemmenta 
suppoited. by a paihamentary majoiity and piibhc ap- 
probation, stionger in moral foice, — and moie capable 
of oveipowering mteiests adveise to the national wel- 
laie, — than any numstiies deiivmg then power from 
lebs popular souicca 

Aftei the lefoim act, Lord Q-iey’s miniHtry was 
aU-poweiful, until it was dissolved by disnnion m the 
cabinet No government was ever stronger than that 
of Sii Eobert Peel, untd it was bioken up by the repeal 
of the corn laws Loid Aberdeen’s cabinet was scarcely 
less strong, until it fell by chaiimon and rmhtary failures 
What government was more poweiM than Lord Pal- 
merston’s first adinimstration, until it spht upon the 
sunken rock of the Oisim conspiracy ? 

On the other hand, the immstiy of Lord Melbourne 
was enfeebled by the disumon of the Liberal paity 
The first mimstiy of Sn Eobert Peel, and both the 
mmibUies of Loid Derby were inevitably weak, — bemg 
formed upon a hopeless muioiity ui the House of Com- 
mons Such causes would have produced wealcness at 
any time , and are not chargeable upon the caprices, 
or ungovernable temper, of a reformed Paihament 
And thionghout this period, all administrations, — 
whether strong or weak, and of whatever pohtical 
party, — relying mainly upon public confidence, have 
labomcd successfully iii the cause of good government , 
and have seemed to the people more soimd laws, pios- 
peiity, and contentment, than have been enjoyed at any 
previous epoch, m the liistoiy of this countiy 

One of the most ancient and valued rights of the 
Commons, is that of voting money and granting taxes 
„ to the Crown, for the pnbhc service Prom the 
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eailiest timea, they have made tins right the means of 
cxtoitmg concessions from the Crown, and advancing 
the hberties of the people They upheld it with a 
bold spirit against the most arbitrary kings , and the 
Bill of Eights crowned their final triumph over prero- 
gative, They upheld it with equal fiiinness agamst 
the Loids For centuries they had resented any “ med- 
dhng” of the other House “with mattei of supply,” 
and in the reign of Charles II , they successfully main- 
tained then? exclusive light to determine “ as to the 
matter, the measure and the time ” of every tax imposed 
upon the people 

In the same reign, they began to scrutmise the 
piibhc expenditure , and mtroduced the salutaiy prac- 
tice of appiopiiatmg their grants to paiticulai pm- 
poses But they had not yet learned the value of a 
constant contiol over the revenue and expenchtuie 
of the Clown , and them hbeiahty to Chailes, and 
afterwards to James II, enabled those monarchs to 
violate the pubhc hberties 

The experience of these reigns, prevented a repetition TUeir ute- 
of the error , and smee the Eevolution, the grants of the tile 
Commons have been founded on annual estimates, — ^laid 
befoie them on tlie responsibihty of nunisteis of the 
Crown, — and stiictly appropriated to the service of the 
yeai This constant contiol over the pubhc expendi- 
ture has, moie than any other cause, vested m the Com- 
mons the supreme power of the state , yet the results 
have been favourable to the Crown. "Wlien the Com- 
mons had neither information as to the necessities of 
the state, nor securities tor the proper ajiphcation of 
them grants, — they had often failed to respond to the 
sohcitation of the long for subsidies, — or theu hbe- 
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lality had fallen short of his demands ^ But not once 
since the Eevolntion, have the demands of the Ciown 
for the piibhc service, been refused Whatever sums 
mimsteis have stated to be necessaiy, for, all the 
essential services of the state, the Commons have 
fieely gi anted ^ Not a soldier has been struck fiom 
the rank and file of Uie army ; not a sailor or a ship 
from the fleet, by any vote of the Commons Bo fai 
fiom opposmg the demands of the Ciown, they have 
lather laid themselves open to the charge of too facile 
an acqmescence m a constantly mcreasmg expenditure 
Since they have assumed the control of the finances, 
the expenditure has increased about fiftyfold , and a 
stupendous national debt has been cieated Doubtless 
then control has been a check upon ministers. The 
feai of their lemonstiances, has restramed the prodi- 
gahty of the executive , but parsimony caimot bo justly 
laid to then charge The people may have some 
gioimds for complaining of their stewardship , but 
assuredly the Crown and its mimsLeis have none 
Ministprs While votmg the estimates, however, the Commons 
flnmciM'”' have sometimes chssented from the financial aiiange- 
measures meuts proposed by mimsters Eesponding to the pecu- 
mary demands of the Ciown, they have disapproved 

^ In 1626, tlie Commons post- mons gi anted one Iialf only — 
phoned tlie supplies demanded by Ihd , 1S79 
CJiailes I for cairymg on the -war ^ mtb a few exceptions, so 
■witb Spain — Pa? 7 u 36 tiifling as to be almost iidiciilous, 

In 1076, they lefused a supply to it unll be found that the annual 
Chailes II , to take off the antioi- estimates have been voted vnthout 
pntioiis upon bis levenue — deduction, e y in 1868, the only 
IT 767 In 1677, they declmed a lesidt of the vigilanoe of Poi'lia- 
furthei supply tiH liis Majesty s meut was a disaUowance of 300? 
alliances weie made known — JAtt/, as the sulaiy of the fiavelling agent 
879, And in the next yenr they of the National GaUory ! In 1869, 
refused him an additional revenue the snlaay of the Register of Sa- 
— IUzcl, 1000 In 1686, James 11 smes was lefused, but on the lo- 
r icqmied 1,4004)00?, , the Com- commitment of the lesolution, was 
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tlie policy, by which it was sought to meet them In 
1767 Ml- Chailes Townshend, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, proposed to contmue for one year, the land 
tax of four shiUmgs m the pound , but on the motion 
of Mr Grenville, the tax was reduced to three shdlmgs, 
by winch the budget sustamed a loss of half a milhon 
This was the first occasion, since the Eevolution, on 
which a minister had been defeated upon any financial 
measure ^ 

Throughout the French war, the Commons agreed to 
every grant of money, and to every new tax and loan, 
proposed by successive administrations But on the 
termination of the wai, when the muusters desired to 
contmue one half of the war property tax, amounting to 
about seven milhons and a half, — such was the national 
lepugnance to that tax, that they sustamed a signal 
defeat.^ Agam in 1852, Lord Derby’s mimstiy weie 
out-voted on their proposal for doubhng the house tax.® 

But when the Commons have thus difiered from the 
mimstry, the questions at issue have mvolved the form 
and mcidence of taxation, and not the necessities of the 
state; and then- votes have neither dimmi,shed the 
pubhc expenditure, nor reduced the ultimate burthens 
upon the people. 

ISToi have the Commons, by postpomng grants, or m stopping 
other woids, by “ stopping the supphes,” endeavom’ed 
to coerce the other powers m the state Ho more for- 
midable uistrument could have been placed In the hands 
of a popular assembly, for bendmg the executive to its 
wdl. It had been wielded with effect, when the prero- 
gative of kuigs was high, and the influence of the Gom- 

’ Pari HistjXvi 362. Dudley’s Letteis, 136, Homei's 

® Ayes 201, Noes 238 , Hansaid’a Mem , u. 318 
Del), 1st Sei , xssau 461 , Lord ^ Uajjgard’s Dels , 3rd Ser , exxm 

Brougham’s Speeches, i 496 , Loid 1693 ”* ’ 
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moas low , but now the weapon bes rusty in tlic ai-” 
raoury of constitutional waifaxe in 1781, Mr Tboinas 
Pitt proposed to delay tlie giantiiig of the supphes for a 
few days, in ordei to extort from Loid North a pledge 
legal duig the war m America It was then admitted 
that no such proposal had been made smce the Eevolu- 
tion , and the House lesolved to proceed with the com- 
mittee of supply, by a laige inajoiity ^ In the same 
session Loid Eockmgham moved, m the House of Lords, 
to postpone the thu’d reading of a land tax biU, until 
explanations had been given regarding the causes of 
Athnnal Kempenfeldt’s letieat , but did not press it to 
a division.* 

The precedent of 1784, is the sohtary nistance m 
which the Commons have exercised their power of de- 
laying the supphes They were provoked to use it, by 
the unconstitiitioiial exeicise of the influence of the 
Cl own, but it failed them at their utmost need®, — and 
the experiment has not been lepeated Then responsi- 
bdity, mdeed, has become too great for so perilous a 
proceechng The estabhshments and pubho credit of 
the couutiy are dependent on then votes, and are 
not to be hghtly thrown mto disorder Nor axe they 
driven to this ex|)edient for coercing the executive , as 
they have other means, not less efiectual, for directmg 
the pohcy of the state 

Wilde the Commons have promptly responded to the 
demands ofdhe Crown, they have endeavoiued to guard 
themselves agamst unpoitmuties from other quarters, 
and from the unwise hbeiality of their own members 
They will not hsten to any petition or motion which 



for the Speaker to leave the Chaii 
® Nov 19 , Poll Hist , xsu, 866. 
® See supra, p 64. 
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involves a grant of public money, until it lias leceived 
the recommendation of the Ciown^ , and they have 
further protected the piibhc purse, by delays and othei 
forms, agamst hasty and uiconsideiate resolutions^ 

Such precautions have been the more necessary, as 
tlieie aie no checks upon the hberahty of the Commons, 
but such as they impose upon themselves The Loids 
have no voice in questions of expenchtuie, save that of 
a formal assent to the Appropriation Acts They are 
excluded from it by the spirit, and by the forms of the 
constitution 

ISTot less exclusive has been the nghtof the Commons Exdusiva 
to grant taxes, to meet the pubhc expenditure These nwOom^ 
rights are indeed inseparable; and are founded on the 
same piniciples “ Taxation,” said Lord Chatham, “ is taxation 
no part of the governing, or legislative powei The 
taxes aie a voluntary gift and grAnt of tlie Co mm ons 
alone In legislation the three estates of the realm 
are ahke concerned, but the concurrence of the peeis 
and the Cioivn to a tax, is only necessary to clothe 
It with the form of a law The gift and giant is 
of the Commons alone”® On these pruiciples, the 
Commons had declared that a money biU was sacred 
from amendment In their gifts and giants, they 
would brook no meddhng Such a position was not 
estabhslied without hot controversies^ Nor was it 
ever expressly admitted by the Lords ® , but as they 

1 standing Oidei, Dec llth, of HatseE’s Precedents, and in tlie 
1706 lieport of the Ooniniittee on Tax 

° See May’s Law and Dsage of Bills, 18G0 
Parliament, 4tli ed , 612 ‘ To the claim, ns very hiondly as- 

® Pail Hist , XVI 00 serted hy the Commons m 1700, at 

^ The Hepoits of the conferences a confeience upon the BiU foi the 
hetween the two Houses (1640 — Sale of liish lAiifeited Estates, the 
1703), containing many able aigu- Lords lephed '‘If the said ossei- 
ments on eithei side, are coUected tiona weie exactly tiue, which their 
m the Appendix to the third volume Lordships cnmiot»allow.” ■* 
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were unable to shake the stiong determination of tlie 
Commons, they tacitly acquiesced, and submitted hor 
one hundred and fifty years, there was scarcely a dis- 
pute upon this piimlege The Lords, knownig how any 
amendment affectmg a charge upon the people, would 
be received by the Commons, either abstained from 
making it, oi averted misunderstanding, by not returnmg 
tire amended bill. And when an amendment was made, 
to which the Commons could not agree, on the ground 
of privilege alone, it was their custom to save then 
piWcge, by sending up a new bdl, embracmg the 
Lords’ amendment 

But if the Lords imght not amend money bills, could 
they not reject them? This very question was dis- 
cussed m 1671 The Commons had then clemed the 
right of amendment, on the broadest grounds In reply, 
the Lords argued thus — ‘‘If this right should be 
demed, the Lords have not a negative voice allowed 
them, in bdls of this natuie ; for if the Lords, who have 
the power of treatmg, advising, givnig counsel, and 
applying remedies, camrot amend, abate, or refuse a 
biU m part, by what consequence of reason, can they 
enjoy a hberty to reject the whole ? Wlien the Com- 
mons shall think fit to question it, they may pretend 
the same grounds for it” The Commons, however, 
admitted the right of rejection “Yoru: Lordships,” 
they sard, “have a negative to the whole ” “ The king 

must deny the whole of every Bill, or pass it , yet this 
takes not away Ins negative voice. The Lords and 
Commons must accept the whole general pardon or 
deny it ; yet tins takes not away then negative And 
again m 1689, it was stated by a committee of the 
Commons, that the Lords are “to pass all or reject all, 
^ Hatsen, ui. 406, 433, 423 
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■\vitliout diminution or alteiation ” * But these ad- 
. missions cost the Commons nothing, at that time To 
reject a money bill, was to withhold supphes bom the 
Crown, — an act of which the Lords were not to be 
suspected The Lords themselves were fidly ahve to 
tins difficulty, and complained that “ a hard and ignoble 
choice was left to them, eithei to lefuse the Crown 
supphes when they are most necessary, or to consent to 
ways and proportions of aid, which neither then own 
judgment or mterest, noi the good of the government and 
people, can admit Li argument, the Commons weie 
content to recognise this barren light; yet so broad weie 
the grounds on which they rested then own claims of 
privilege, — and so stubborn was then temper in main- 
taining them, — ^that it may well be questioned whether 
they would have submitted to its practical exercise. If 
the Lords had rejected a bill for giantmg a tax, — would 
the Commons have immediately granted another ? W ould 
they not rather have sat with folded arms, lejoicmg 
that the people were spared a new unpost , while the 
long’s treasiuy was beggared by the interference of the 
Lords ? 

Taxes were then of a temporary cliaiactei They Temporarj 
were granted for one year, or for a longer period, ac- 
coidmg to the exigencies of the occasion. Hearth 
money was the first permanent tax, miposed in 1663 ® 

Ho other tax of that character appears to have been 
granted, until after the Eevolution ; when perma- 
nent duties were raised on beer^, on salt®, on vellum 

' Hatsell, m 452. Tlus admis- “ Conference, 1071 , Hatsell, lu 
Sion, Lowever, is not of equal 406 
authoiity, as it foimed pait ot tlie ® 13 & 14 Ohailes 11 c 10 

leaaona lepoited fiom a commit- * 1 WiU and Mniy, Sesa. l,c 24, 

tee, wLicli -were re- committed, and ® 6 & 6 Will and Mmy, c SI 

not adopted liy tlie House '* 
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and paper’, on houses ^ and on coffee® These duties 
were geneially granted as a secuiity for loans , and the 
financial pohcy of permanent taxes increased with the 
national debt, and the extension of piibhc ciecht Tins 
pohcy somewhat altered the posit' on of the Lords, in 
relation to tax bills Taxes were from time to time 
varied and lepealed , and to such alteiations of the law, 
the Loids might have lefused then assent, without with- 
holdmg supplies fiom the Crown But such opportii- 
mties were not sought by the Lords They had given 
up the contest upon privilege , and wisely left to the 
Commons, the rasponsibihty and the odium, of constantly 
increasmg the public burthens. Taxes and loans weie 
mnltiphed, but the Lords accepted them, ivithout 
question They rarely even discussed financial mea- 
sures, and when in 1763, they opposed the third 
leading of the Wines and Cider Duties Bill, it was 
observed that this was the first occasion, on which tliey 
had been laiown to divide upon a money biU.^ 

But while they abstained fiom luterfereiice with the 
supplies and ways and means, granted by the Commons 
for the pubhc service, they occasionally rejected or post- 
poned other bfils, madentally affectmg supply and taxa- 
tion ; bills imposing or repeahng protective duties bills 
for the regulation of trade , and bills embiacmg other 
disputable matters of legislation, irrespective of taxation 
Of these, the greater pait were measmes of legislative 
pohcy, lather than measures of revenue , and with the 
single exception of the Corn Bill of 1827, them fate 
does not appear to have exated any jealousy, in the 
sensitive minds of the Commons. 

1 0 & 10 WiU m c. 26 * Marcli 30tli, 1763, Pail Hist , 

“ 6 Atob, c 13 XV. 1316, 

*'715irf,c 7. f 
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At lengtli, in 1860, the Lords exercised their powei, Paper 
in a novel and staithng form The Commons had peaiBiur 
resolved, among other financial aviangements for the 
year, to increase tire property tax and stamp duties, 
and to repeal the duties on paper The Property Tax 
and Stamp Duties Bfils had already received the royal 
assent, when the Paper Duties Eepeal Bill was received 
by the Lords It had encountered strong opposition 
m the Commons, wheie its third reading was agieed 
to, by the smaU majority of nine And now the Lords 
detei mined, by a majority of eighty-nme, to post- 
pone tlie second leadmg for six months Havmg 
assented to the inci eased taxation of the amiual 
budget, they lefused the rehef, by which it had been 
accompamed 

Never until now, had the Lords rejected a bill for Eektive 
imposing or repeahng a tax, raised solely, for the ihf'two* 
purposes of revenue, — and mvolving the supphes and houses 
ways and means, for the service of the year. Never 
had they assumed the right of revierving the calcula- 
tions of the Commons, regarding revenue and expen- 
dituic In pimciple, all previous mvasions of the 
cherished rights of the Commons, had been trilling 
compared with tins What was a mere amendment m 
a money biU, compared with its iiievocable lejection^* 

But on the other hand, the legal right of the Lords to 
reject any bill whatevei, could not be disputed Even 
tlien constitutional light to “negative the whole” of a 
money biU, had been admitted by the Commons them- 
selves Noi was this stiictly, and m techpical foini, a 
money bill. It neither gi anted any tax to the Crown, 
noi recited that the papei duty was repealed, m con- 
sideiation of other taxes imposed It simply repealed 
the existing law, iiiidei which the duty was levied 
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Technically, no piivilege of the Commons, as pieviously 
declaied, had been nifringed Yet it was contended, 
with great foice, that to undertake the office of revising 
the balances of supphes and ways and means, — which 
had never been assumed by the Loids, during two 
himdred years, — ^was a breach of constitutional usage, 
and a violation of the first principles, upon which the 
privileges of the House are founded If the letter of 
the law was with the Lords, its spirit was clearly with 
the Commons 

Had the position of parties, and the temper of the times 
been such as to encourage a violent collision between the 
two Houses, — ^theie had raiely been an occasion moie 
likely to provoke it. But tins embarrassment tlie go- 
vernment were anxious to avert, and many causes 
concurred to favoux moderate counsels. * A committee 
was therefoie appomted m the Commons, to search for 
precedents The seaich was long and mtneate the 
lepoit copious and elaborate , but no opmion was given 
upon the grave question at issue. The lapse of six 
weeks had aheady moderated the heat and excitement 
of the controversy , when on the 5th July, Lord Palmer- 
ston, on the part of the government, explained the 
course which he counselled the House to adopt Having 
stated what were the acknowledged privileges of the 
House, and leferred to the precedents collected by the 
committee, he expressed his opinion that the Lords, m 
1 ejecting the Paper Duties BiU, had no desne to invade 
the constitutional rights of the Commons , but had been 
actuated, as on former occasions, by motives of pnbhc 
pohey He could not beheve that they were com- 
mencing a dehberate conise of interference with the 
pecuhar functions of the Commons But should that 
appear to be their mtentiou, the latter would know how 
to'’ vmdicate their privileges, if invaded, and would be 
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supported by tlie people He depiecated a coHision 
between tire two Houses Any one wbo should provoke 
it, would incui a grave responsibility. With these 
views, he pioposed three resolutions. The first asserted 
generally, “ that the right of granting aids and supphes 
to the Grown, is in the Commons alone ” The second 
affumed, that although the Lords had sometimes exer- 
cised the power of rejectmg bills of several desciiptions, 
relating to taxation, yet the exeicise of that power was 
“justly regarded by this House with peciihax jealousy, 
as affecting the right of the Commons to grant the 
supphes, and to provide the ways and means for the 
service of the yeai ” The thu-d stated, “that to guaid 
for the futuie, agamst an luidue exeicise of that power 
by the Lords, and to secure to the Commons their 
rightful control over taxation and supply, this House 
has ui its own hands, the power so to impose and remit 
taxes, and to hame bills of supply, that the right of the 
Commons as to the matter, manner, measure, and tune, 
may be maintained mviolate ” 

The aim of these resolutions ivas briefly this — to 
assert broadly the constitutional rights of the Commons . 
to qualify former admissions, by declaimg their jetdousy 
of the power exercised by the Lords, of rejectmg bills 
1 elating to taxation , and to convey a warmng that the 
Commons had the means of lesistmg that power, if 
unduly exercised, and were picpaied to use them 
They were a protest agamst hiture encioachments not 
a remonstrance on the past The resolutions, though 
exposed to severe criticism, as not sufficiently vindi- 
cating the privileges of the House, oi condemning the 
recent conduct of the Loids, weie yet accepted, — it 
may be said, unaramously^ The soundest fiiends of 

^ Debates, July 6tli and 6tli, clix 1383, Eepoit of Cominiiteg 
1800 , Hansaid’s Dob , Sid Sei , on Tax Bills, June 80th, 18C0 
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the House of Lords, and of constitutional government, 
hoped that a course so temperate and concihatoiy, might 
prevent future dilferGncos of the same kmd Should 
their hope be falsified, the Commons, havmg shown an 
example of forbearance, — ^which might have been vainly 
sought, in an assembly loss conscious of its strength, — 
may be provoked to exeicise their imqiiestionable 
powers Havmg gained moral force, by their previous 
moderation, they would not appeal m vain for popular 
siippoit, — and who can doubt the result ? 

One of the pioud lesults of our free constitution has 
been the development of Parhamentaiy oratory, — an 
honour and ornament to oim histoiy, — ^a source of 
pubhc enhghtenment, — and an effective mstiument of 
populai government Its excellence has vaiied, like 
our hteiature, with the gemus of the men, and the 
events of the periods, winch have called it forth , but 
from the accession of Geoige HI may bfe dated the 
Augustan era of Parliamentary eloquence 

The great struggles of the Paihament with Charles I 
had stirred the eloquence of Pym, Hampden, Wentworth, 
and Palkland the Eevolution had developed the oratory 
of Somers , and the Paihaments of Anne, and the two 
first Georges, had given scope to the various talents of 
Bohngbioke, Pulteney, Wyndham, and Walpole The 
leputation of these men has i cached posterity, but 
then speeches, — if they survived the memory of then 
own generations, — ^have come down to us m fragments, 
— as much the composition of the histoiian or leportei, 
as of the orators, to whom they are assigned ^ Happdy 
the very period distingmshed by om most eloquent 

' Of the speeclie'3 of Someia and rathei lecoyer a speecL of Bolingc 
Bolingbrolce theie aie no lomaina bioke tlian tlio lost books ofLnj, 
wbatovoi Ml Pitt said bo would oi olber wntmgs of autiq;iuty 
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htatesmen was tliat in wlucli they liad the privilege of 
addressing po&teiity, as well as their own contem- 
poraries The expansion of then audience gave a new 
impulse to then eloquence, winch was worthy of being 
preserved for aU ages 

Loid Chatham had attamed the first place among Lord 
statesmen in the late reign, but Ins fame as an orator 
mainly rests upon his later speeches, — ^m the leign of 
Geoige m Lofty and impassioned m Ins style, and 
dramatic m his manner, his oratory abounded in grand 
ideas and noble sentiments, expressed m language simple, 
bold, and vigorous The finest examples of his elo- 
quence stand alone, and unrivalled , but he flourished 
too early, to enjoy the privilege of transmitting the fidl 
flints of his gemus to posterity ' 

He was suirounded and followed by a gioup of Aii.Pitt 
orators, who have made them time the classic age of 
Paihamentary history Poiemost amongst them was 
his extraordinaiy son, Wilham Pitt. Inferior to his 
father in the higlpiest quahties of an orator, — he sim- 
passed him m aigument, in knowledge, — in intellectual 
force, and mastery Magniloquent in his style, his 
oratory sometimes attamed the elevation of eloquence , 
but rarely rose above the level of debate His com- 
position was fehcitously described by Wmdham, as a 
“ State paper style ” He may be called the founder of 
the modem school of Parhamentary debaters His 
speeches were argumentative, admirably clear m state- 
ment, skfifiiUy arranged, vigorous and practical. Always 
marked by rare abdity, they yet lacked the higher 
mspuations of gemus In sarcasm he had few equals 

1 Some of lus eailisi speeches later speeches were clehveied when 
•weie composed by Dr Johnsonfiom lepoitmg was still very imperlect 
the notes of otheis, and eien his 

VOL I I I 
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No one held so absolute a sway over the House of 
Commons In voice and mannei, he was dignified and 
commanding The ministei was declared in every 
word he uttered , and the consciousness of power, while 
it sustamed the chgmty of his oiatory, increased its 
effect upon lus audience 

The eloquence of his great rival, Mr Fox. was as 
different, as were his pohtical opinions and position 
His success was due to his natural gemus, and to the 
great principles of hborty which he advocated Fami- 
har ivith the best classical models, he yet too often 
disdained the studied art of the oratoi , and was negh- 
gent and unequal in his efforts But when his genius 
was aroused witliui him, he was matchless ui demon- 
strative argument, in foice, in wit, m ammation, and 
spontaneous eloquence Moie than any orator of his 
time, he earned with him the feehngs and conviction of 
his audience , and the spirit and reahty of the man, 
charm us scaicely less m his prmted speeches Wanting 
m chscretion, — he was fiequently betrayed into intem- 
perance of language aud opimon . but his generous 
aidour in the cause of hberty stdl appeals to om 
sympathies , and his broad constitutional principles are 
lessons of pohtical wisdom. 

Mr, Fox had been from his eaihest youth, the fnend 
and chsciple of Mi Bmike, — and vast was the m- 
tellect of his master In gemus, learmng, and accom- 
plishments, Mr Burke had no equal either among 
the statesmen, oi writers of his time , yet he was 
inferior, as an oratoi to the tliree great men who have 
been aheady noticed His speeches, like his writings, 
bear witness to his deep philosophy, his mexhaustible 
stores of Imowledge, and redimdant imagmation They 
mre more studied, and more often quoted than the 
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speeclies of any otlier statesman. His metajDhois and 
aphorisms aie as familial to oui eais, as those of Lord 
Bacon But transcendent as weie Ins gifts, they were 
too often disfigin’ed by extravagance He knew not 
how to restrain them withm the bounds of time and 
place , or to adapt them to tlie taste of a po2iulai as- 
sembly, which loves directness and sim]plicity His 
addresses weie dissertations rather than speeches To 
mfluence men, an orator must appeal directly to their 
reason, then feehngs, and present temp)or, but Mr 
Binke, wlnle he astomshcd them with his jnodigious 
faculties, weaned them with refinements and imagery, 
in winch they often lost the thread of his aigument 

Mr Sheridan is entitled to the next jilace m this Mr Sben- 
gionp of orators His brilhancy, and pomted wit, — 
his spurted declamation and ofiective dchveiy, — aston- 
ished and dehghted his audience Such was the effect 
of Ins celebrated speech on tlie foiuth, or “Begum 
charge ” against Warren Hastings, that the peers and 
strangers joined with the House in a “ tumult of ap- 
plause , ” and could not be restrained from clajpjping 
their hands m ecstacy The House adjourned, m order 
to recover its self-possession Mr Pitt declared that 
this speech “ sm passed ah. the eloquence of ancient oi 
modem times, and possessed eveiythmg that geiniis or 
art could furnish, to agitate or contiol the human mind ” 

Mr Pox said, “ eloquent mdeed it was , so much so, 
that all he had ever heaid, — all he had ever read, 
dwmdled into notlimg, and vamshed like vapour before 
the smi.” Ml Sheridan afterwards addressed the Lords, 
ni Westminster HaU, on the same charge, for fom: days , 
and Idr Bmke said of his address, “ that no species of 
oratory, — no kmd of eloquence which had been heard 
m ancient oi modern times , nothing which the acute-’ 

I I 2 
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ness of tlie bar, tlie dignity of the senate, or the 
morahty of the pnlpit could furnish, was equal to what 
they had that day heaid in Westminster HaU ” But 
while particular efforts of this accomphshed speaker met 
with extraoidinary success, he was restiained by want of 
statesmanship and charactei, from commandmg a posi- 
tion m the House of Commons, equal to his great talents 
as an oiator * 

The quahties of Mr Wmdham were of another class 
Superior to the last m education and attainments, and 
httle inferior in wit, he never achieved successes so 
dazzhng , yet he maintamed a liighei place among the 
debaters of his age Though Ins pretensions to the 
higher quahties of a statesman were inconsiderable, his 
numerous talents and virtues graced a long and chstm- 
gmshed pubhc hfe 

Bord Erskine was not inferior, as an oiator, to the 
greatest of his contempoiaries , but the senate was not 
the scene of Ins most remaikable triumphs His 
speeches at the bai combmed the highest characteristics 
of eloquence, — ^fire, — ^foi ce, — courage, — earnestness, — 
the closest argument, — ^imagery, — ^noble sentunents, — 
great tiuths finely conceived and apphed, — a diction 
puie and simple, — action the most graceful and digni- 
fied. But none of these great quahties weie used for 
display They were all held, by the severity of his 
taste, and the masteiy of his logic, m due subordmafcion 
to the single design of persuading and convmcmg Ins 
audience The natural graces of his peison completed 

1 Loid Byion said of Imn only too good foi a faice), and tte 
“WliateTei Slieiidan liaa done, oi best addiess (the monologue on 
chosen to do, has been, j)m excel- Gainek), and to ciown all, deliveied 
lence, always the best of its hind the veiy best oration, the famous 
He baa written the boat comedy. Begum speech, eyei conceived oi 
fhe best opeia, tlfe best force (it is beaad in Bus coimtiy ” 
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tlie orator Lord Brougham has finely pourtrayed 
“ that noble figiue, eveiy look of whose countenance is 
expiessive, every motion of whose foim graceful, an 
eye that sparkles and pierces, and almost assures victory, 
while it ‘ speaks audience ere the tongue ’ ” 

Had his triumphs been as signal in the senate, he 
would have been the first orator of liis age In that 
arena there were men greater than himself , but he was 
admitted to an eminent place amongst them He fought 
for many years, side by side, with Mr Bos , and his 
lare gifts were ever exerted in the cause of fteedom 

To complete the ghtteiuig assemblage of oiatois otter gi eat 
who adorned the age of Chatham and of Pitt, many 
lemaikable figures yet stand in the foregiound We 
are struck with the happy wit and lesouices of Lord 
Noith, — the fimshed piecision of Weddeibiun, — the 
lude foice of Thmlow, — ^the lefinement and digmty ot 
Lord Mansfield, — the constitutional wisdom of Lord 
Camden, — the logical subtlety of Dunmng, — ^the severe 
reason of Sn’ WiUiam Giant, — the impassioned gentle- 
ness of Wilberfoice, — and the statesmanhke vigour of 
Lord Gienville 

The succession of oiators has still been maintained, Mr Grat- 
Some of Mr, Pitt’s contemporanes continued toflouiish 
many yeais after he had passed fiom the scene of his 
glory , and others were but commencmg theu career, 
when his owm was drawing to its close He hved to 
hear the eloquence of Mr Grattan, which had long been 
the piide of his own country It was rich in imagma- 
tion, in vehemence, in metaphor, and pointed epigiam 
Though a stx auger to the British Parhament, Ins gemus 
and patiiotism at once commanded a position, scarcely 
less distmgiushed than that winch he had won m the 
Parhament of Ireland Enghshmen, famdiar with the 
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eloquence of then own countrymen, hailed Ins accession 
to then ranks, as one of the most auspicious lesults of 
the Uinon 

Mr Canning’s biilhant talents, winch had been 
matured under Mx Pitt, shone forth in full splendour, 
after the death of that statesman In wit and saicasm, 
m elegant scholarship, in hvely fancy, and in the 
giaces of a fimshed composition, he was unrivalled 
Hls imageiy, — if less original than that of Chatham, 
Burke and Bislone, — ^was wrought up with consummate 
skill, and expressed in language of extiaoidmaiy beauty 
Por more than twenty yeais, he was the most successful 
and accomphshed debater in the House of Commons, 
— dehghtmg his fiiends with his dazzhng wit, — and 
confoundmg his opponents with mexhaustible lepartee 

Earl Grey had also risen to distinction in the days of 
Mir Pitt , but the memorable achievements of his riper 
age, associate him with a later genciation In dignity 
and high pin pose, — ^m earnest giavity of aigimaent and 
exposition, he was the very model of a statesman His 
oratory bespoke his inflexible virtues, and consistency 
While his proud bearmg would have pronounced Vnm 
the leader of an aristociacy, and the mouthpiece of his 
order, — he devoted a long hfe to the service of the 
people. 

Lord Eldon exercised so important an mfluence upon 
pohtical affairs, that he cannot be omitted from this 
group of orators, though Ins claims to oratory alone, 
would not have entitled him to a place amongst them 
Prom the time when he had been Mr Pitt’s Sohcitoi- 
General, until he left the woolsack, — a period of 
nearly forty years, — ^his high offices gave authority to his 
parhamentary efforts Por twenty years he led captive 
the judgment of the House of Lords . but assuredly 
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neither by eloquence, nor argument in debate Tears 
and appeals to lus conscience -were lus only eloquence, — 
a diead of mnovation his only argument Even upon 
legal questions, the legislature obtained httlehglit from 
lus discouises The mam service -which posterity can 
derive from his speeches, is to note how recently pieju- 
dice and eirois were maintamed in high places, and 
how tri-vial the leasons urged m them defence 

Lord Pluuket, like his gi eat countryman, Mi' Griattan, i-oKi 
had gamed a high reputation foi eloquence in the Par- ^ 
Lament of Ireland, which he not only sustamed, but 
advanced in the British House of Commons He had 
risen to emmence at the bar of Ireland, where his style 
of speaking is said to have resembled that of Eiskine 
In debate, — if displaymg less oiiginahty and gemus 
than Ml Giattan, and less brilhancy than Mi- Oannmg, 

— he was as poweiful ui sustained argument, as feli- 
citous m illustration, and as foicible and pomted in 
language, as any orator of his time 

Sii Eobert Peel was a striking coimteipart of Mi Sir Kotert 
Pitt. ‘ At fiist Ins extraordmary abdities in debate had 
been outshone by the dazzhng liistie of Mr Canning, 
and subdued by die fieiy vehemence of Mi. Biougham , 
but lus great powers, always impiovmg and expauduig, 
could not fail to be acknowledged. His oratoiy, hlce 
that of Ml Pitt, was the perfection of debate He larely 
aspned to eloquence , but m cITective declamation, — ^in 
close argument, — m lapid appieciation of the points 
to be assailed or defended, — in dexterity, — ui tact, — 
and m olficial and Paihamentaiy knowledge, he excelled 
every debater of his time Even when his talents were 
exeicised m mamtaimng the pohtical eriois of lus age 
and party, it is impossible not to admme tire consum- 
mate skill -with which he defended his^ untenable po- 
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sitions, against assailants wlio had tiuth on their side 
Arguments which piovoke a smile, when we lead them 
in the words of Lord Eldon, surprise us with then 
toice and semblance of truth, when urged by Sn Eobert 
Peel 

The oiatoiy of a man so great as the Duke of Wel- 
hngton, was the least of all of Ins claims to lenown 
Pirst m war, in diplomacy, and m the councils of his 
sovereign, — his speeches m Parhament weie but the 
natural expression of his expeiience, opimons and pin- 
poses His mind bemg clear, — ^his views practical and 
sagacious, — and his objects smgularly direct, — ^his speak- 
ing was plam, and to the point Without fluency or 
ait, and without skill m argument, he spoke out what 
his strong sense and judgment prompted He addressed 
an audience, whom theie was no need to convince. 
They hung upon his woids, and waited upon his 
opunous , and followed as he led The reasons of such 
a man were often weighty, but they were reasons which 
had detei mined his own course, and might justify it to 
others, rather than arguments to prove it right, oi to 
combat opponents 

The House of Commons was not the field for the 
best examples of Mi O’ConneE’s oratory He stood 
there at a chsadvantage, — with a cause to uphold 
which all but a small band of foEowers condemned as 
false and unpatriotic, — and with stiong feehngs against 
hun, which his own conduct had provoked , yet even 
there, the massive powers of the man were not un- 
fiequently displayed A perfect master of every form 
of argument, — potent m ridicule, sarcasm and in- 
vective, — rich in unagmation and liumour, — ^bold and 
impassioned, or gentle, persuasive and pathetic, — he 
cqmbmed aU ^the powers of a consummate orator 
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Bis language was simple and foicible, as became bis 
tboiiglits ^ , bis voice extiaoidmary lor compass and 
flexibibty But bis great powers were disfigured by 
coaiseness, by violence, by cunmng, and audacious 
bcense At the bar, and on the platform, be exhibited 
the gi eatest, but th e most opposite endowments Wb.en 
be bad tin own open the doors of the legislatuie to 
himself and bis Eoman Cathobc bretlnen, the great 
work of bis life was done , yet be wanted notbmg but 
the moral influence of a good cause, and honest 
patriotism, to have taken one of the Inghest places ui 
the senate 

His countryman, Mr Shed, displayed powers smgu- Mr sheiJ. 
laily unbke those of Ins great master He was an 
oiator of extiaoidmary biifliancy, — imaginative, witty, 
and epigrammatic. Many parts of bis speeches were ex- 
qiusite compositions, — clothing bis fancy, in the artistic 
language of the poet Such passages may be compared 
■with many similar examples, in the speeches of Mr 
Canmng He was equally happy in antithesis, and 

epigram He excelled, uideed, in the ait and graces 

of oratorical composition But bis thoughts were 
wautmg in depth and reabty his maimer was extrava- 
gant m its vehemence . bis action melodiamatic , and 
bis voice, always slniU, was raised in bis impassioned 
efibits, to a harsh and discordant sbiiek 

This second gioup of contemporary orators would otter 
be mcomplete, mtbout some otlier striking characters 
who played then part amongst them We would pomt 
to the classical elegance of Loid Wellesley, — tliei each- 
ness and dexterity of Perceval, — the high beaimg and 
courage of Lord Castleieagb, — the practical vigour of 

' It was happily said of him hy of lusty thoughts, without a lag to 
Ml Shell, " He brings foith a hiood coioithem” i •* 
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Tieiney, — tlie severe vutues, and loigli intellect of Eo- 
mally, — the learned philosophy of Francis Homer, — 
the didactic fulness of Mackintosh, — the fruitful science 
of Hii&kisson, — the lucid aigument of FoUet, and the 
brdhant dedaniation of Macaulay 

AJl these have passed away , but there are oratois 
stdl hvuig, who have contended in the same debates, 
and have won an equal fame Them portraiture will 
adorn future histones , but who is there that wiU not 
at once fill up this picture of the past, with the trans- 
parent clearness, and masteily force of Lord Lyndhurst, 
and the matchless powers and accomphshments of Lord 
Biougham ^ 

Piogressivc excellence m so divine an art as oratory, 
IS no more to be achieved than m poetry or painting, — 
in sculpture or architecture Gemus is of aU ages. But if 
oratois of our own time have been unable to excel them 
great models, a candid criticism will scarcely assign 
them an infeiior place. Then style has changed, — as 
the conditions under which tliey speak, are altered. 
They address themselves more to the reason, and 
less to the imagmation, the feehngs and the passions 
of them audience, than the orators of a former age 
They confront, not only the members of them own 
body, but the whole people, — who are rather to be 
convinced by argument, than persuaded by the fasema- 
tion of the orator In them language, there is less of 
study and artistic fimsh, than in the oratory of an 
eaiher penod Them perorations are not composed, 
after frequent recitals of Demosthenes^ ; but give du’ect 

’ “I composed tlie peroration of succeeded m a very extraoidmaly 
my speecli for the Queen, m the degree, and fai ahoYs any merits 
Loids, nftei reading and repeating of its own ” — Lord Biougham to 
Demosthenes foi three or fom Zachary Macaulay, ae advice to his 
rreelts, and I coiifposed it twenty celebrated son, March 10th, 1823 
times over at least, and it certainly 
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and foicible expression to tlien own opunons and senti- 
ments Their speaking is suited to the subjects 
of debate, — to the stir and piessnre of piibhc affans, 

— and to the taste and temper of their audience 
The first principles of government are no longer in 
dispute the hberties of the people are safe- the 
oppression of the law is unknown Accordingly, the 
councils of the state encourage elevated reason, rathei 
than impassioned oiatory Eveiy age has its own 
type of excellence , and if the ISTestois of our own time 
insist upon the degeneiacy of living orators, perhaps 
a more cultivated taste may now condemn as rant, 
some passages fiom the speeches of Burke and Chatham, 
which their contemporaries accepted as eloquence 
But whatever may be the claims of diffeient gene- 
lations, to the highest examples of oratory, the men 
of oui own age have advanced in pohtical know- 
ledge, and statesmanship , and then dehbeiations have 
produced lesults more beneficial to the people They 
have also improved in temper and moderation In the 
earlier years of George III , party spiiit and personal 
ammosities, — ^not yet restramed by the coxutesies of 
piivate society, or refined by good taste, — too often gave 
rise to scenes discreditable to the British senate The 
debates were as coarse and scurrilous as the press 

In these excesses, Lord Chatham was both smned Gomsepei- 
agamst, and sinmng In the debate upon the Indemmty of former 
BiU in 17 66, the Duke of Eichmond “ hoped the nobihty 
would not be browbeaten by an msolent minister ” ^ — 
a speech which Horace Walpole alleges to have driven 
the Eail from the House of Lords, during the remainder 
of his unfortunate admimstiation ^ Some years later, 
we find Lord Chatham hunself using language lepug- 

' Deo ibtli, 1700 » Wnlpole’s Difem , ii 410, 41 1' 
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nant to order, and decency of debate On the 1st 
Febrnaiy, 1775, he thus addressed the numsters — 
“ Who can wonder that you shoidd put a negative upon 
any measure winch must annihilate your power, deprive 
you of youi emoluments, and at once reduce you to 
that state of msigmficance, for which God and natuie 
designed you ” ^ A few days later, the House of Lords 
became the scene of personahties stdl more disorderly 
Lord Shelbiu-ne having insinuated that Lord Mansfield 
had been concerned in diawmg up the biUs of the 
pievious session relating to America, Lord Mansfield 
rismg in a passion, “ chaiged the last noble Lord with 
utteiing die most gross falsehoods,” and said that “ the 
charge was as unjust, as it was mahcioiisly and indecently 
urged ” Li the same debate Lord Lyttelton imputed to 
Loid Camden “ professional subtlety and low cunmng ” ^ 
Agam on the 5th Decembei, 1777, we find Lord 
Chatham acciismg Earl Gower of “ petulance and 
malignant imsiepiesentation ”® 

Ho man so often outraged propiiety and good taste 
as Edmund Burke His excessive love of imagery and 
lUustiation, often displayed itself m the grossest forms 
Who is not familiar with his coarse portrait of Lord 
Hoith, “ extenchng his right leg a full yard before his 
left, rolhng lus flaming eyes, and movifig his ponderous 
frame ? ” or with the oflfeusivli indecency, with which 
he hkened Loid Hoith’s mmistry to a party of cour- 
tesans ? ^ 

We find Colonel Barr4 denoimcmg the conduct of 
Lord North as “ most mdecent and scandalous , ” and 
Lord Noith complaming of this language as “ extremely 

' Pail, Hist , XTiu 211 “ Ibid , ijx 607 

s Peb 7th, 1776, Paal PLst, ^ Feb 6th, 1770, Catendish 
xjiiii 276, 282 r, Deb , i. 441 
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uncivil, brutal, and insolent,” until he •was’ called to 
Older, and obliged to apologise* We find Mr Eox 
threatening that Lord Jlorth’s mimstiy should expiate 
their crimes on the scaffold, and insinuating that they 
were m the pay of France^ hlay, transgressing the 
bounds of pohtical discussion, and assading private 
character, he went so far as to declare that he should 
considei it unsafe to be alone with Lord hfoith, in a 
loom ® , and would not beheve his word ^ Even of the 
knag, he spoke with mdecoious violence ^ 

There have smce been altercations of equal bitter- Ehm out- 
ness The deepest wounds which saicasm and mvective cEum 
could inflict, have been imsparingly dealt to pohtical 
opponents Combatants “ have sharpened then tongues 
hke a serpent , adder’s poison is under then hps ” But 
good taste and a stricter ordei m debate, have lestiained 
the glosser outrages to decency The weapons of debate 
have been as keen and trenchant as ever, but they 
have been wielded according to the laws of a more 
civihsed warfare The first years of the Reformed 
Paihament threatened the revival of scenes as violent 
and disorderly as any m the last century ® , but as the 
host of new members became disciphned by experience, 
and the fieice passions of that period subsided, the accus- 
tomed decoium of the House of Commons was lestoied 

Indeed, as the Commons have advanced in power increa-^eA 
and freedom, they have shown greater self-iestraint, and of ^ 

1 Fet 22iid, 1862, Pari Hist, 6tli Fek, 1834 —mnisai^sDeh, 
xxii 1060 3rd Ser, xxi 140 Mr Kigby 

^ Nov 27tli, 1781 Wason and Loid Sandon, 12th 

® Loid Biougham’s Life of Lord Maich, 1834 — Ihid , xvii IIG 
North , Woiks, m 66 Mi Eomayne and Mr O’Oomell, 

+ 20th Maich, 1782, Pail Hist, 0th May, 1834— L&irf, xxiii 624 
XXII 1210 JL Hiima and Mi Chailton, Sid 

5 WraxaU's Mem , 11 266—268 June, 1836 —Ibid, xxvii 486, 

617 22na July, 1835 — Ibid , 870. 

® Ml Shed and Loid Althoip, ' 
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a more leady obedience to the authoiity of the Spealcei 
They have always been moie orderly m then’ pioceod- 
mgs than the Loids , and the contiast which the scenes 
of the fiist twenty years of George HI present to those 
of latei tunes, can scarcely fail to strike an attentive 
student of Paihamentaiy history 

What would now be thought of such scenes as those 
enacted in the time of Sir John Oust, Sm Fletchei 
Norton, and Mr Cornwall, — of rebukes and inteiriip- 
tionsh — of unseemly altercations with the Chan’,- — of 
the words of the Speaker himself being taken down, — 
and of a motion that they were disoiderly and dangerous 
to the fieedom of debate ? ^ 

In concluchng this sketch of Parhamentaiy oiatoiy, 
a few woids may be added concerning the geneial 
standard of debate in the House of Commons If that 
standaid be measured by the excellence of the best 
speakers at dtfleient peiiods, we have no cause to bo 
ashamed of the age m which our hvnig oratois and 
statesmen have flourished But judged by another test, 
this age has been exposed to disparaging criticisms 
When few save the ablest men contended m debate, 
and the rank and file weie content to cheer and 
vote, a certam elevation of thought and language was, 
perhaps, more generally sustained But, of late years, 
independent members, — active, mformed, and business- 
hlte, — ^repiesentmg large inteiests, — more responsible 
to constituents, and less devoted to paity clnefs, — 
hving m the pubhc eye, and ambitious of distinction, — 

^ Seenes between Ml Rigby and Scenes with Su' Hetcbei Noiton, 
tbeSpeakei, Sir John Oust, m 1762 Dec 14th, 1770 — Ibid, n 168 
— Cavendish Deb , i 342 And be- Mai eh 12th and 27th, 1771 —Ibid , 
tween Sn J Cavendish and the ii 390, 476 
same Speaker, Maich 0th, 1769 — * Feb 16th, 1770 , Pari Hist , 

Ibid , 667 Ml. Burke and the xvi. 807 
8if/no, April 16th, 1789, — Ibid, 878 
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have eagerly pressed forward, and claimed a lieaimg 
Excellence in debate lias suffeied from the multiphed 
demands of pubhc affairs Yet m speeches without 
pietensions to oratory, are found strong common sense, 
practical knowledge, and an honesty of pm-pose that 
was wantmg m the silent legions of formei tunes The 
debates maik the activity, and earnest spuit of a repre- 
sentative assembly. At aU times tliere have been some 
speakeis of a lower grade, — ^without insti action, taste, 
or elevation Formerly their common-place effusions 
weio not reported now tliey are fieely read, and 
scornfully ciiticised They aie put to shame by the 
waters of the daily press, who discuss the same subjects 
with superior knowledge and abihty Falling below 
the educated mind of the coimtiy, they bring disci edit 
upon the House of Commons, wlule they impair its 
legislative efficiency But worse evils than these have 
been oveicome, and we may hope to see tins abuse 
of free discussion eventually con ected, by a less tolerant 
endurance on the pait of the House, and by public 
reprobation and contempt 
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creation of now pens, 269, bis motion 
fur lefoira, 349, on the duiation ot pir- 
liiiment, 368 

Biickmghmi, Miuqiiess of, refuses to trins- 
mit the lush address to the Pinico of 
■\Tales, 162 

Biudctt, Su F , bis schemes of icfonn, 337, 
338 , committed for contempt, 436 , le- 
sists the waiTtiiit, 449 , iippiobondod by 
foico, th , biuigs actions for lecboss, 460 
Bitrgigo toniue, fiaiicluse, 276 
Bnrko, Ml , his scheme of economic refoim, 
44, 200, 216 , drew up the pimco’s reply 
to Pitt’s scheme of a regency, 163 , liis 
piopossl foi sale of mown lands, 212 , foi 
] eduction of pension hst, 215, opposes 
paili imontaiy letorin, 335, his ideal of 
icpiesontition, 383 , opposes Wilkes’s 
expulsion, 394 , liis lein uks on pledges to 
constituents, 444, chaiiictci of hisoiatoij, 
482, 492 

Bute, oounty, ihsiud case of election foi, 
207 

Bute, Eail of, his unconstituhoiiul instruc- 
tions to Geoige III , 0 , aids his personal 
infeiference in government, 16 , his lapid 
rise, IS , becomes piemiei, 19 , sihitiuiy 
conduct, lb 20 , and pailiumuitiuj 
biihery, 314, 317 , his fall, 21 , secret in- 
fluonee over the King, 22, 27, 29 , re- 
tires from court, 24 

Caudjiit, the, admission of a judge to scat 
in, 86 , all the offices in, held by the 
Duke of WcUuigton, 123 , the inteiioi 
cibiiiet of George III , 11 
Caleratt, Mr , deprn ed of office for opposi- 
tion to court policy, 25 
Camden, Bold, disappioics the Middlesex 
election pioceeihngs, 398, 404 , defends 
his conduct in the cabinet, 401 , opinion 
on populm addresses to the crown, 461 
Oamphell, Lord, his opinion on life peer- 
ages, 246 

yanuing, Ulr, his conduct fogaidmg the 
Ciifhohtf question, 80, 93, 113 , ih office 


under Mi PoiecTiil, 92 , over tin os tc 
from the comt, 104 , declines to siippor 
GeorgelV aguiist Ins Queen, 108,111, n 
ehsiscter of Ins oiiitoiv, 486 
Cailton House, the cost of, 210 
Caimsithen, Maiqiiess of, prosenbed fo: 

opposition to court policy, 46 
Caiolino, Queen (of George IV ), pioceed 
mgs against, 107 — 111 , the DuoiceBdl 
109 , withdrawn, 110 

Catholic Emancipation, opposition to, h; 
George III , 78, 89 , by Ocoigo PV , 113" 
measure earned, 115 , a plea for pulm 
meutary reform, 342 

Cwondish, Lord J , his motion on thi 
Aineiieau war, 48 

Cavendish Su H, repoits the Commons 
debates (1768—1774), 410, n 
Clianeolloi, Lord See Great Seal, the 
Charles I , ahouates the crown lands, 190 
Charles II , crown revemies lecovered a 
accession of, 190 , subsequent waste, 191 
appiopiintes army gimts, 194, biihcrj 
at eleotioiia, and of members, oommcncci 
under, 277, 280, 312 

Charlotte, Pimccss, question is to gnu. 
dianship over, 227 

Charlotte, Queen (of Gc orgo III ), accept! 

tho losolutions for a regency, 156, 178 
Chatham, Bail of, m office at accession o. 
Gtoige III , 11, lotiics and accepts peei- 
age, 17 , refuses to lesiiine ofiSco, 23, 27 ; 
his dcmcunoiir as a com tier, 34, forms ar 
admmistr ition, ib , endoavoiiis to bieal 
up paitics, lb , ill health, 36 , retires 

37 , statement as to the King’s mfliieneo 

38 , lecciaos overtiues fiom Lord North 
41, npprotcB tho Gicnvillc Act, 304 
adroeates parliamentoiy reform, 327 
favoius triennial p^himonts, 388, lui 
opposition to tho proceedings againal 
Wilkes, 387, 398 , by biU, 403 , by lo- 
solution, 404, and by addresses to dis- 
solve parliament, 403, 404, 459, eon- 
demns the Krug’s answer to the city 
addioss, 403, strangers excluded flom 
Ills speeches, 403, 410, supports popnlai 
adihossea to the crown, 461 , his opinion 
on the oxthisiae rights of the Commons 
ovei taxation, 473 , position as an orator 
431, 491 

Chippenham election petition, Walpole dis- 
placed fiom office by vote upon, 303 
Cml hst of tho crown, 194, settlement of, 
on accession of George III , 196 , charges 
and pensions thereon, 197, 214-— 218 , 
debts incurred upon, 194, 203 , charges 
removed from, 204, 205 , Ciiil Lust Apts, 
1732, 202, 1816, 204, regulation of tho 
eml hst, 204, 206 , Commons oommittea 
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on, 20S , no debt? upon, during the last 
three reigns, 206 See also Pensions fioin 
the Grown 

Gierke, Sir P J , his Contractois’ Bill, 322 

CoiiUtion Ministry, the formation of, S3, 
its pohoy, 66 , overthi'own, 60 

Cockhum, Lord, his description of Scotch 
elections, 296 

Coke, Lady Maiy, admired by the Duke of 
York, 220 

Goke, Lord, an authority foi life peciugea, 
244 

Coke, Ml , moves aiesolntion hostile to the 
Pitt ministiy, 66 

Commission, for opening pailiAiuent dming 
incapacity of Geoiga III , questions aris- 
ing thoieupon, loo, 150, 178 , foim of 
such commission, 178, lus inihihty to 
sign commissions for proiogatioii, 173, the 
commijsion for holding assizes, 167 

Commissions to inquire into bnbeiy at 
elections, 363 

Commons, House of, unconstitutional influ- 
ence of the Clown over the, by nndne in- 
fluence and mtmud.ition, 3, 20, 24, 31, 
30, 63, 88 , by influeneo at elections, 
288 , by places, pensions, and bribes, 306 
— 323 , debates tbeioon, 44 — 47, 68, 
69, 112, their contest with Pitt’s first 
ininiatiy, 61 — 70, lesohitious against a 
dissolution, 02, 63, 460 , against the 
issue of money 'unappiopnatcd by pailia- 
ment, 64 , sgainst the leer nt changes in 
the ministry 65 , losolntions to be laid 
befoifl Geo HI , 66 , lesnlntion against 
interference by the Loids, 67, commtuts 
on this contest, 70 — 73 , debates on the 
pledge roqun od of the Orem die ininisf ly, 
00—93, action of the Commons as le- 
gards a legenev, 142 — 187, doubts le- 
spooting the issue of new Wilts duiing 
George III ’s incapacity, 117, elect a 
speakei during King’s incapauly, 163 , 
vote uithorisiug use of gieat seal, 166, 
166, 178, addiess onKiug’3iecovory,168, 
logMatiou of Clown reveniits and civil 
list, 194—205, lolitioiis between tbo 
two houses, 265 , as to leform, 266, as to 
tixstiou, 472, composition of the house 
since the i evolution, 272, its dependence 
and con iiption, th , defects in the lepic- 
sentatiou, 273 , dl-defliied rights of elec- 
tion, 276 , nommatiou boioughs, 274 — 
277, 296, 299, influence of peers m the 
house, 277, 300, bnbciy at elections, 
277, since refoim, 359, at the gencial 
elections (1701), 279 , (1768), 281 , sale 
of boionghs, 280 — 287 , gioss cases of 
bribeiy, 282 , bribuij supported by Geo 
III, 284, 286, goi eminent influcilce 


over boroughs, 288 . levenuo officers ebs- 
fianchi&ed, if) , majority of mombeis no- 
minited, 290, trial of election petitions, 
301 , by eomimtteo of pimleges, 302, it 
the bar of the house, ih , the GiemiHo 
Act, 303 , coiniptioii of members, 30G — ■ 
323 , by places and pensions, 306 , mca- 
siues to disqualify phicciiien and peu- 
sionors, 307, iiumboi of, in pailument, 
310, judges disquahflod, 311 , bribes to 
members, 312 — 317, undei Loid Bute, 
314, the shop at the pa-y -office, 316, 
apology for lefnsmg a bribe, 316 , biibcs 
bj loms ind lotteiics, 318—321 , liy 
eoiitraefs, 321, paihamoiitarj con iiptinn 
cousidored, 323 — 326. piocccduigs in 
Gonimons legarding icfoim, 327 — 375 , 
offoits to repeal Septenui il Act, 367 , 
vote by ballot, 371, qii iliflcatiou Acts, 
373 , pioccodmgs at elections, 376 , latci 
measiues of refoim, zb , lelation of the 
Commons to Ciown, law, uid people, 3S5 
— 180, contests on questions of puvilcge, 
386 , piOLCcdmgs against Willsos, 386 , 
dsny him his piivilcgc, ib , cupel him, 
389 , repel his aecns ition ot Loid M ins- 
fleld, 392, expel him toi libel on Loid 
AVeymoutb, 393 , his lo-cleetions deel iicd 
void, 390 , Luttiell seated by the lioiise, 
397, motions upon Middlesex election pro- 
ceedings, 399, 405 , addiess to the King 
condemning the city address, 402 , the 
lesolution against 'WBUs expunged, 406 , 
exclusion of strangers fiom dcbati s, 407, 
428, Lho exclusion of Indus, 429, m , tlio 
loids excluded from the Comiiinns, 411 , 
contest with the pimtois, 413 , piohibit 
the publication of debates, 414 , inoieased 
sevciity 111 1771, 418, piocoed against 
the city authoiitics foi resisting the 
speakei’s wimnt, 422 — 425, ciaso the 
messenger’s lecogiiisanco, 423 , lepoit ot 
dohatos pomutted, 427 , lepoitcis’ gallo- 
iios, 431, stiaugois’guUoiics, (6 , publi- 
cition of diiision bsts, 432, presence ot 
stiangeis at divisions, 433 , pubbeity 
giien to coinnutteo proceedings, ift , to 
porliamuit iry papers, 434 , eaily prac- 
tice regarduig petitions, 436 , house iii- 
fliieuced hy the presentation of petition s, 
438 , dehates on, restiaiiied, 4 13 , pledgi s 
by membcis, 444, discontimniice otpi- 
1 lieges, 446 . to sei vants, tb , of pnso- 
neis kiieoliug, 447, privilege and the 
couits of liw,*448 — 464, ease of Su 17 
Buidett, 449, Stockdale and Howaid’s 
actions, 460 , commit Stockdale and lus 
agents, 462, commit the shijj.jffs, ib , 
light of GonOnoiis to publish papeis if- , 
fectuig chdiaclei, 464, lUcieaaed powei 
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nf the Commons, 465, conduct of, le- 
gnrding JoMsh disability, 466, conUol 
of tho Commons over the government, 
467, oici pence and vrai, and oiei dis- 
Bolutions of pniliiiinent, 62, 468, 469 , 
votes of want of confidence, 49, 66, 69, 
462, and of confidence, 118, 363, 462, 
impLnehments, 463, lelitions between 
the Commons and mmisters smec the 
EefoimAct, 126, 406 , their control ovei 
national expenditure, 193, 468, liberality 
to the ciowm, 469 , stopping the supphes, 
171 . supphes delayed, 61, 68, 472, re- 
stiaints upon the libeiahty of tho house, 
472 , exdiisive rights ovei taxation, 473 , 
powei of the loids to reject a money hill, 
474 — 480 , sketch of parhamentaiy ora- 
tory, 480 . conduct of the house m dehate, 
490 , uiuensed nnthoiity of tho chau, 
493 See also Loids, House of, Paiha- 
meut, Petitions 

Gommomvealth, dcstiuction of ciovra re- 
venues at, 100 

Contracts mth Government a means of 
bribing membeis, 321 , contiaotois dis- 
quahflod fiom parhament, 322 
Conwiiji', Geneiul, pi escribed for votes in 
pailiHinonl, 24, 26 , takes office amdci 
Lord Eockiugham, 29 , disclaims the m- 
fluonco of the “ King’s fiieuds,” 30 , his 
motion on tho American w'ai, 48 
Cornwall, Duchy of, levenues of inhcritnnee 
of Piince of Wales, 207 , piesent amount, 
lb 

Cornwall, Ml Speaker, death of, during 
Geo III ’s inoapacily, 162 
County elections, tenitoiial influonoe over, 
293 , esyenses of contest at, 294 
Courts of law and paihamentniy privilege, 
448 — 466, decisions in Biudett’s case, 
460 , in theStockdale eases, 461-465 
Ciawford, Mr S , hia motion as to duration 
of pailiament, 369 

Crewe, Mr , his Eovenue Officers Bill, 289 
Ciicklade, bnheiy at, 283 , disfranchised, ib 
Ciosby, Brass, Lord Mayor, pioceedcd 
against foi committing the mcssengei of 
the house, 422 — 426 

Crown, the, constitutional position of, smeo 
the revolution, 1 , pai amount aiithoiity 
of, 2, sources of its mfliicnce, 2 — 6, 
by government boroughs, 288 , hy places, 
peerages, and pensions, 198, 306, hy 
bribes, 312 , hy loans and lotteries, 318 , 
by contracts, 321, lestiictions upon its 
personal influence ovei parhament, 6, 6, 
127, 264, 466 , measnrea for its dimi- 
nution, hy disqualification of placemen, 
&c, 02, 289, 308, 3ir, 822, by the 
powers of the commons over the civil 


list expeiiditiue, 192, 215 , and over 
supphes, 468, constitutional lelationsbe- 
tw^een ciown and miniatcis, 12, 89, 121, 
128, 132, 464, influence of the ciowii 
over tho goveiiiinent diiimg Loid Bute’s 
ministry, 19, Mi Gieiiville’s, 24, Lord 
Eoekiiighain’B,23, 61 , Loul North’s, 38 , 
Lord iShelbiune’s, 62, “the coalition,’’ 

66 , Ml Pitt's, 74, 77 , Addington’s, 82, 
Loid Grenville’s, 86 , Mr Perceval’ s, 98, 
103 , influence of the crown dnimg reigns 
of Wdliam IV and her Majesty, 115 — 
138, debates upon the miconstitiitional 
influence of the eiown ovei pailiament, 
33, 43—17, 68, 66, 112, violation of 
liaihamentary privileges by tho mown, 
20, 24, 31, 39, 46, 03 , bribery at elec- 
tions, and of members supported by tho 
Clown, 284, 286, 317, influence of tho 
crown exeited against its ministers, 31, 
66, 76, 88, 114 , the attitude of paities a 
pioof of the p iramount influence of the 
mown, 77, 103 , its influence exerted m 
fnvoiu ofrefoim, 115, 119 , wise exeition 
of influence of mown in the present leign, 
136 , its general influence increased, 136 , 
paihamcnt kept in harmony by influence 
of the crown, 266 , the prerogatives of 
the mown m abeyance, 139 — 187, the 
Ecgency Bills of George HI, 140 — 178, 
ofWiEiivm IV, 183, of Queen Viotoiia, 
187 , powers of tho crown exercised by 
paihamcnt, 151, 155, 178, 180 , theEoyal 
Sign Manual Bfll, 180, questions as to 
accession of an infant king, 183 , as to 
the lights of a posthumous oluld, 186, 
ancient revenues of the crown, 188 , con- 
stitutional results of its impiovidenoe, 
192 , parliamentary settlement of mown 
revenues, 193 , the oml hst, 194 — 206 , 
private property of the crown, 208 , pro- 
vision foi royal family, ib , land reve- 
nues, 211 , the pension hst, 214, rights 
of crown over the Eoyal Pamily, 219, 
ovei grandehildien, 220, 227 , over loyal 
mainages, 321 , Eoyal Maimage Act, ib , 
question submitted to tlie judges, 223 , 
opmion of law oiflceis on maimige of 
Duke of Sussex, 226 , attempt to hmit 
the lights of mown m creation of peeis, 
230, immcrous apphcationa for peeiages, 
238, the crown receives the adviCe of 
Ijaihament as to peace and wax, concem- 
mg a dissolution, and the conduct of 
mimsters, 458—462 , appeals to the peo- 
ple, if dissatisfied with the ludamont of 
parliament, 469, addressed by the people 
on the subject ot a dissolution, 460, un- 
proved relations between tho crown and 
commons, 466, 469 , the icflisal of sup- 
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pLes, 61, 68. 471, its ■recommendation 
lequiied to motions foi grant of puLlio 
money, 472 

Cro-wli lands Set EeTemies of the Crown 
Cumberland, Duke of, conducts nunistoiial 
nogotiutions foi the King, 27, 28 , pro- 
tests against issolutions foi a, legency 
biU, 15 i, his name omitted from the 
commission to open paihjinent, 150, 
niames Mi’s Horton, 219 
Curwen, Mr , his Act to restiain the sale of 
hoioughs, 287 

Oust, jSu John, chosen speaker, 16, altei- 
catioiis with, 494 

Oustoras and excise officers disfranchised, 
289 , numbers of, ib 

Dakhy, Eail, lus case cited with leferenco 
to ministerial lespousibihty, 96 
Debates in parliament, pubhcation of, prolu- 
bited, 413, 414, sanctioned by the Long 
Parhanient, 414, early publications of 
deb lies, ib , abuses of reporting, 416, 
417 , contest -witli the printeis, 418 , re- 
porting peimitted, 427 , late instance of 
complaints against peisons taking notes, 
428 , repotting mteirupted by the ei- 
clusioii of stiangeis, tb , piogiess of the 
system, 429 , a breich of pimlege, 431 , 
gaJloiics foi leporters, ib , ffieedom of 
comment on debates, 436, mipioved taste 
in debate, 490, 493 , peisonalities of 
foimoi times, 491 

Denman, Loid, his decision 111 Stockdale v 
Hansard, 461 

Dermg, Sir E , expelled foi puhhshing his 
speeches, 414 

Derby, Earl of, the refoim hdl of his 
imnistiy, 378, bill lost, 380, ministry 
defeated on the house tax, 471 
D’Esta, Su A , his claim to dukedom of 
Sussex, 226 

Dovonslme, Duke of, disgraced foi opposi- 
tion to the tieity with Eranee, 20 , re- 
signs his lord-liantenancy, ib 
Disraeli, IL , brmga in a lefoim hiU, 378 
Dissolutions of pailiameiit See Addiesses 
to the Cl own , Parliament 
Diyisions, lists of, pubhslied, in the Com- 
mons, 432 , m the Lords, 433 , piesenee 
of strangers at, ib 

Dowdeswell, Mr , opposes the expulsion of 
Wilkes, 394, 400 

“ Droit le Eoi,” burnt by Older of the Lords, 
391 

Dioits of the Clown and Admuidty, the, 
vested in the crown till accession of Wil- 
liam IV, 196, 206 

Dundns, Mr , his amendment to Mr Dun- 
ning’s lesolnfcions, 46 


Dunning, Mi , lus resolutions against in- 
fluence of tho Clown, 44 , denies the 
right to ineapacitatB WiKes, 400 
Dyson, Mr , lm> sohriipict, 419 

EASiHETroiin, disfranchisement bill of, 344 
Ebrington, Lord, hia motions in siijjpoi t ot 
reform miuistiy, 363, 355 
Economic refoim, IMf Bmke’a, 44, 200, 216 
Echuhuigh, dcfi ctive lepresentatiou of, 295 , 
hdl to imend it, 298 
Edwiud n , lovouiies of lus ciown, 189 
Edward VI, lus sign mmual iffixod bj a 
stamp, 182 

Effingham, Eail of, his motion condemning 
tho commons’ opposition to Mi Pitt, 66 
Eldon, Loid, Geo Ill’s suspected advisei 
against the Gremolle ministiy, 92 , dis- 
liked by tho Eegcnt, 101 , condoles mth 
Geoigc IV on the Outholio emuiitip ition, 

114, seandahsed when the ciown sup- 
poits lefoim, 116, chancolloi to the Al- 
dington ininistiy, 166 , his dccliiration 
as to Geo III 's competency to ti vnsact 
biLSUiess, 168 , obtams tho loyal assent 
to biUs, lb , his interview w ith tho King, 
tb , ncgoti ites Pitt's ictuim to uffloe, 170, 
his conduct impngucd, 171, motions to 
omit his name ffioin Council of Begciicy, 
tb , 172 , lus opinion ua to aooessiou of 
mfant king, 184 , his position as states- 
man, 480 

Election petitions, trial of, piior to tlie 
GrcimlloAet, 301 , imdei that Act, 301, 

304, latei election petition Acts, 300 
Elections, expensive contests at, 277i 282, 

294, vexiitious contests, 291, Acts to 
amend election proceedings, 376 , wilts 
for, addressed to retimung officers, tb 
See also Hefoim of Parliament 
Ellenhoiough, Loid, his admission to the 
cabinet, when Loid Chief Justice, 80 
Erskine, Loid, hia motions against a dis- 
solution, 69,62, his speech on the pledge 
requued &om the Grenville imniati'y, 94 , 
hia snppoit of refoim, 334, 336, 338, cliii- 
racter of his ointory, 484 
Estahhshment Bdl, brought ui by Burke, 

201 

Exeheguer chamber, court of, loverse de- 
cision m Howard v, Gosset, 466 

PAinuEs, great, state mflueiica ot, 7, 29 1 , 
opposed by Geoigelll , 10, 36 , influence 
of, at the piesent day, 137 
Pitrheihert, Mi , pioscrihud for opposition 
to coiut policy, 26 

Pitzheibcrt, TkLs, married tho^Piinco of ' 
Wales, 226 » 

Plood, Ml , lus reform bill, .333 
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Four nnci a Ii ilf per cent duties, the ea'Jml 
seiuees of n venue oi the tiown. 19G, 
206, chiigcd with pcnsioub, 211, 217, 
siuiendered hy 'Willuim IV, 218 
Fov, Ml 0 J , hia loraiiiks on Geoige III ’s 
Bjstera of goTcinuient, 42, 43, 17, 61, 
eoilesees with Loid Noith, 63 , the ton- 
lition ministry, 55, hiiiigs m the Lidiii 
Bill, 67, dismiiSed, CO, opposition to 
Pitt, 62 — 70, pioseiihed from oifice hy 
the King, 83 , iidmitted to otfiee, 86 , 
(lisiniBsid, 90, Ins death alienates tlie 
Begcnt from tlio Whigs, 100 , his conduct 
regaiding the Kegeney Bill, 148, 161 , 
coinnienta thiieon, 161, disapiiioied 
ot the Itojal Mairiage Aet, 222, tho 
Westminster election, 291, coat of the 
eciutinj, 292 , unfair tieatinont from Mi 
Pitt, zb , denounces iinhamentiry eor- 
luption hj loans, 320, suppoils the pio- 
ceedinga nginnst Wdlccs, 406, lemaihs 
on umestiamid leportnig, 128, caniago 
hiokon hy moh, 426 , position as oi itoi', 
182 

lose, Mr Hcniy, Sir K Walpole’s agent in 
hiihery, 314 

Pi inoe, trolly of peace with, pioacnption 
of the Whigs foi disappiOTil of, 20, 
memhpis hiihcd to aiippoit, 316 
Fi luchise the, of Fngland, 276, 293, of 
Scotlmd, 206, of Lelmd, 299, iindei 
tho Eeform Aet, 366 — 367, pi oposed al- 
terations in, 876 , fancy fiaiiehises, 377, 
379 Nrii Refoim in Paih imeiit 
“Iiiends of the Pi ople,” society, stitcments 
1)3', as to Composition of House of Com- 
mons, 276, 300 

Fvdlei, Ml B , hiihed hy pension from the 
crown, 308 

Gasooint, Geneial, his anti-refoim motion, 
352 

Qutton, niimher of voters in, prior to le- 
forni, 276, price of, 306 
G izcttccr, the, complamed agamat for piih- 
hshing debates, 418 

Gentle min’s Magazine, the, one of the ilrat 
to repoitparlnimintiiiyilehates, 416 
George I , his eml hst, 195 , poweis he 
olaimod over his grandehildien, 220 , 
consents to Poeiugo Bill, 230 
Geoige II , his Kogenoy Act, 140 , bis eml 
hst, 196 , the gieat seal affixed to two 
commissions during his lUness, 155 , his 
savings, 197 

Geoige III , accession of, 8 , education, 9 , 
determination to govern, 8 — 16 , secret 
conusall()rB, 11 , hisjealoiijiy of tho Whig 
r famihes, 10, 18 . his luhitiary conduct 
and viol itmii ot paihame^itary piivdeges 


dining Loid Bute’s miuisli'y, 19, 20 , 
duiing hL Gieimlle’s mmisU’y, 2i, his 
diflciouces with th it munstiy, 23, 26, 28 , 
his active iiiteifeiouee m the governnieuf , 
26 , pledge not to he inllurnced hy Loid 
Bute, 27 , consents to dismiss Mi S 
Maiken/ie, 28 , tho conditions of the 
Koelonghain ministi’y, 29 , exei ts hia m- 
tliiiucf against them, 31, 33, attempts, 
with Chatham, to destioy parties, 34, 
his uifliienoc dining Chatham’s miuisti), 
36, 37 , Lies to letam luin in office, 37, 
his ascendency in Lord North’s time, 
38, 42, 60 , naitation at opposition, 38, 
41 , exerts his wiU in favoiii of the 
Eoyal Maniage Bill, 39 , takes notice ot 
pioceeelmgs luparli iment, zb , piosciibos 
offlceis m opposition, 40 , his overLues 
to the Whigs, 42, 43, his peisonal intei- 
feience m poiliament protested against, 
43 — 47, 68 , seeks to iiitimid ite opposition 
peers, 46 , defeat of lus Amoiioan poliC3, 
48,49, appioTil of Loid Noith’s con- 
duct, zb , lesnlts of the King’s polic)', 
60, the Eoekingh.im ministi’y, 61 , mea- 
sures to lepicss his luflueuoe, 62 — 65, 
289, 308, 311 , he leasserts it with Lout 
Shclhiune, 62, resists tho “coalition,” 
64 — 60, negotiates with Pitt, 64, 66, 
use of his n ime against the India Bill, 
57, snppoils Pitt igainst the commons, 
08 — 70, hia position dming this con- 
test, 70 — 72 , its effect upon his policy, 
73 , his lelatious with Pitt, 74 , his gene- 
ial influence alimented, 76 , prepared to 
use it against Pitt, 76 , dismisses lum, 
78 , opposition to the Catholic question, 
78—81, illness from agitation on this 
subject, 82 , his relations with Adding- 
ton, 82, 163, refuses to admit Fox to 
office, 83 , Pitt remst itod, 84 , admits 
Loid Grenville to office, 86 , opposes 
changes in army administration, 87, and 
the Army and Navy Semce BiU zb , 
unoonstitiitional use of his inflneiiee, 88 , 
pledge he required oi Ins ministers, 
89 , hiB anli-Catholio appeal on tho 
dissolution (1807), 97, his luflnenoe 
piior to his last illness, 98 , his character 
compaied to thit ot the Prmce Eegeut, 
99, the King’s dlnesses, 139 — 180 , tho 
ilist illness, 139 , his scheme for a le- 
geney, 140, modified by ministers, 141, 
speech, and addresses on tins subject, 142 ; 
consents to the withdrawal of his mother’s 
name from Eegency Bill, 144 , second dl- 
ness, 146, recovery, 168 , anxious to pro- 
vide for a regency, 163, thud illness, 
in the interval between "the Pitt and Ad- 
dington mlnistnes, 168, 164, recovery, 
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1G5 , fumtli illness, 16G , qncblions aiis 
inf; as to Ins conqietency to tiaijs lit lin,i- 
ness, 167—172, fpvcs assent to InUs, 
168 , anecdote of liis leading the bills, 
109, Pitt’s return to office, 170, then 
interview, ih , his last illness, 172 , the 
passing the Eegeuey Bill, 173—178. his 
in ibdity to sign commissions for pioi oga- 
tiou, 173 , diffiuiltioa ns to issue of public 
money, 170, hia enil list, 19a, othei 
boiuoes of icYcnuo, 197 , pmchases 
Duelongliaui House, th , domestic eco- 
nomy, 19 R, debts on iivil list, 198' — 
203 , &rr p Norton’s sddiess, 200 , pio- 
fnsiou m tho household. 201 , liis message 
on public oxpendituie, 202 , Ins pension 
list, 215 , his annojanco at his biothers’ 
nmiiuge‘s, 219, his attichnicntto Lidy 
R Lennox 220, the Bov ilM linage Act, 
220, 221 , claims guardianship of Piin- 
oess Chiulottc, 227 , piofnse in cie itioii 
of peels, 231—283 , auppoita bidiciy at 
elections, andot members, 284, 286, 317, 
his opposition to refom, 76, 331 , Ins 
'insu er to the city address on the pio- 
oeediiigs against Yfilkes, 102 , objects to 
poktiuil agitation by petitions, 410 
Geoigc lY , ascendonoy of the Toiy psity 
uudir, 107 , the pioccedings agiimst bis 
Quern, ih , lus woision to Loid Grey 
and the Wings, 111 , his popuhintj, 112 , 
his opposition to Cathohe ckinis, 113 , 
yields, ind exerts his inlliienee ngiuust 
his minibtei's, 114 , authorised to aAi his 
sign manual by a stinip, 180, his civil 
hst and othei revemies, 201 
Geim line, Loid G , his statement respect- 
ing Geo IIL’s peisonal influence, 42 
Glasgow, defective representtition of, 296 
Gloucester, briboiy at, 364 
Gloucestoi, Dube of, nniiiies Lady Waldo- 
grave, 219 

Golden, Lord G , piasents petitions to pai- 
lianient, 439 

Gosset, Sii W , sued by Howaid tor ties- 
pass, 454 

Government, executive, control of paiha- 
ment over, 467 , strong and weak govern- 
ments since tbe Eefoim Act, 466 See 
also Ministeis of the Ciovvn 
Gower, Eail of, his amendment to lesolii- 
tioiis for a ipgniicy, 177 
Giafton, Dulce of dismissed fiom loid-heu- 
tenaney for opposuig the court pohey, 
20 , accepts office iindci Lord Chnthain, 
34 , complains of the bad lesidts of Gba- 
tbara’s dl-healtli, 36 , consequent weak- 
ness of tho ministry, 37 , resigns, , 
his mimstiy broken np by debates upon 
Wdkes, 400 


Giampoimd disft jiiebiscmciil biU-i, 330, 340 
Gi ittiii, j\Ii , dial iitci ut Ins oiatmi, 185 
Gieit seal, the, iisc ol, imilei autliuiitv ol 
p uliiiiiient, diuingGco III 's dlnuss, 155 
— 157, 178, questions niisiiig Ibiriupnii, 
159, iffixed by Loid Huduiekc to tnu 
eoinmissions during lUness of Ocoigc II , 

Gicnvillo Act, tinl of election petitions 
under, 303, in ido pci pctiiul, 301 
Gicuville, Loid, in office with Pitt, S3, 
torms nn administration on lus ijeitli, 

85 , ibffirs with the Kmg on aimv id- 
niinisti'ition, 87. the Auny Service liilJ, 

?7i , ciibiuet niiiiuto lestiving liheity ot 
action on the C itholio question, 89 , pledge 
rcqiurcd hy tho Kmg on that sub|ict, ii , 
dismissed, 90, his idvior iicglcLtcd by 
the Eegeiit, 101, attcmpticl iccoiieili i- 
tion, 102, fuiluiG of nrgotliltiims nn the 
“IlruiselioldQiK stioii,” 105, Ins dithcidty 
in issuing public iiioucy diumg (tcoige 
III sincipiuty, 170 

Qionvillc, Ml Gcoigc, succcids Loid Bute 
as pieimii, 22, docs not difii totnoigi 
III ,23 , lenionstrVtisagiiiistLiMdButu'a 
lufluciict, 21, 27 , supiioits tlio King's 
aibiliui'y mcisiues, 24, clrfti it nces be- 
tween them, 20, his election petition act, 
303, stitcmoutofumouiitofEciiil scivicl 
luouey, 315, thebnbeiy itndoi his uiiins- 
try', 516, opiiosrs Wilkes's expulsion, 
394 motion foi leduetion of land tix, 
471 

Gicj’, Eail, Ills idvieo neglected by the Ee- 
geut, 101, out of coiiit fill our, 107, de- 
cliues office oil tho “Household Qius- 
tion,” 105 , advocates lotoim, lud leads 
the icfuiiii niiiiistiy, 117—120, 267, 331, 
336, 319 , loses tUi confidence of Willi \m 
IV , 120 , accuses Lord Eldon of using 
Geoige Ill’s nime without due autho- 
rity, 168, 171 , legiU ition of tho< ivil list 
by lus numstry, 205, advises the oi ca- 
tion of new pens, 268, 261, ,354. favomod 
a sliortei dimitiou of pailiameut, 368 , 
ehaiacter of bis oiatoiy, 486 
Giey, Mr (1667), lepoitstlie debates, 411 
Grosvenoi, Geneud, his hostile motion 
agimst Ml Pitt’s ministiy, 66 
Qaote, Mr , advocates vote by ballot, 373 

Hajifax, Lord, obtains consent of Goo III 
to excludo bis mothei from tbe Eegeucj , 
144 

Hamilton, Did^c of, a Rcottish Poor, not 
idlovved the lights of nn English peei, 
238 , 

Haindton, 'Jioid A, advocates reform in 
Scotch’ 
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Hanover, Houso of, character of tho first 
tTvo Icings of, t ivourahle to constitutional 
goveinniont, 6 

n inovei, kingfloin of, levcnucs attached to 
tho cionm till hci Majestj’s accesbion, 
197, 207 

Haiiaaid, Messrs , sued by Stoekdalo foi 
libel, 460 

Haicomt, Loid, snppoita the influence of 
the crown ovoi pnilinment, d2 
Hiiidwicte, Load, affixed great seal to 
commissions cliuing illness of Geoigo II , 
156 

Hanowhy, Earl of, suppoits Gooige IV on 
the Catholic question, 96 
Hustings, Mr miricn, impeachments not 
abated by dissolution established in his 
ease, 464 

Hastings, sale of borough seat, 287 
Hawkesbuiy, Lord, supposed adviser of 
Goo III against the Gronville ministry, 
92. his decimation as to King’s com- 
polcney to trunsict hnsuiess, 168 
Hebei don, Di , his endenee regarding the 
King’s Jlnesses, 171 

Henley, Mi , secedes from the Derby minis- 
try on question of refoini, 880 
Heniy III , V , VI , and VII , levennes of 
then eiowns, 189, 190 
Henry VIII, his sigu-minual affixed by a 
stamp, 181 , his ciown levemics, 190 
Heibeit, Ml , his biU as to the expulsion of 
memheis, 401 

Heion, Sii K, bill for shoitening duration 
of pailniment, 868 
Htndon, hiiheiy at, 288 
Hobhouse, Mr, committed for contempt, 
436 

Holdornesso, Lord, retires from office in 
f ivoui of Loid Bute, 16 
Holland, Loid, amendment for an address 
to Piince of Wales, 176 
Homer, Mi F , his speech against a re- 
gency biU, 176 

Household, the Sep Eoyal Household 
House tax, Loid Dolby’s immstry defeated 
on, 471 

Howard, Messrs , reprimanded for conduet- 
ing Stockdale's iction, 462 , committed, 
453 , sue tho Bcigeant-at-arms, 464 
Howick, land, denounces secret advice to 
Clown, 92, 93 See Grey, Fail 
Huskisson, Mr , his prophecy of rcfoim m 
parhament, 346 

iMPRAOmiENT of mimsteiB by paibament, 
463 , rare m later tunes, ib , not abated, 
by a dissolution, 464 

India Fdl,^ho, 1788, thrown'’out by luflu- 
'' cnee of tho eio-wii, 60 


licland, position of Chinch, causes alaiin 
to William IV, 120, irainbei of arch- 
bishops and luslinps of, 231, ropresenta- 

tiic bishops of, ih ciiil list of, 197, 

205, pensions on ciown levoiiuos of, 214, 
216, consolidited with Engbsh pension 

list, 218 -parliament of, then piooeed- 

ings on the legcney, 162 , addiess the 
Piinec, ih , offlce-holdeis disqualified in, 

310 the lepresentativo peers of, 238, 

restiiction upon nuinbei ot the Iiish peer- 
age, %b , ahsoiption of, into peeiago of 
TJmted Kingdom, 241, Irish peers sit in 

the eommons, 234 lepiosentation of, 

pnoi to Kefoim Bill, 298, 300, nomina- 
tion hoioughs abolished ot the ITmon, 

299 , lush judges disqualified, 311 

Befoim Act of, 368 , amended (I860), ih 
Lnhain, Loid, his daughter married to Duka 
of Cumbeiland, 219 

James I , amount of his crown leveiiues, 
190 

Jews, admission of, to paihameiit, 466 
Johnson, Di , the compiler of paihamonbiry 
lopoits, 415, 416, 428, 481, n 
Jones, Mr Galo, committed foi hhel on tho 
House, 436 

Judges, introduetiou of a judge into the 
cabinet, 86, diaquahfledfrompnrliiimcnt, 
311 , except the Master of the Foils, 312 

Kent, Duehoss of, appointed Eegent (1830), 
187 

Kentish petitioners impnsonedby the com- 
mons, 437 

Kenyon, Loid, opinion on the ooiongfaon 
oath, 78 f 

Kmg, Lord, moves to oimt Loid Eldon’s 
name from the oounoil of legcnoy, 172 
King, questions as to leeessiun of an infant 
king, 183 , as to the rights of a king’s 
posthumous child, 186 , lights of a king 
over the royal family, 219 Fic also 
Clown, the, Geoige III , Eegeucy, &e 
“ King’s Fnends, the,” the parly so called, 
11, their influence, 30, led by Adding- 
ton, 84, 86, 96 . their activity on the 
Catholic question, 80 , against the Aiony 
Soivice Bill, 88, the “nabobs” lank 
tbemselves among, 280 
Kmghthoocl, the oideis of, 269 

Laeibs attending debates in tho commons, 
409 , then exclusion, 429, n 
Lamhtoii, Mr , hia motion for leform, 300, 
340 

Lancaster, Duchy of, revenues of, attiohed 
to ciowm, 190, 197, 207, prcsmit amount, 
207 
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land revenues of the crown iSS?8 Eovenues 
of the Grown 

Land t ix, the, allowed twice over to crown 
tcnautiy, 212, leduead bjrvote of the 
commons, 471 , third leading of a land 
tax bill delayed, 62, 472 
lansdoivue, Maiqness of, hia amendment 
to reaolntiona for a regency, 177 
Laiideidale, Earl of, condemns the king’s 
conduct to the Gienville nunistry, 96, 
96, hia rights ns peer both, of Great 
Britain and Scotland, 210 
Leicestei, case of biiboi'y fiom corporito 
fimda, 343 

Leiniox, Lady S , admired by Goorgo III , 
220 

Life peerages, 243, to women, ib , the 
IVensloydala poeingo ease, 246 
Liveipool, Eail of. Ins mimstry, 107 , con- 
duct the pioeeodiugs against Queen Oa- 
lobne, 109, 111 

Loins to government, members biibod by 
shaies m, 318 , cessation of the system, 
321 

London, city of, addioas George III con- 
demmngtho proceedings agimst "Wilkes, 
401 

London Magazuie, the, one of the flist to 
lopsit parliament iry debates, 416 
Loids, House of, lelitions of, with the 
crown, 2 — 3 , influence of the mown 
exerted over the loids, 46, 67, 119, 260, 
debates on the influence of the cioivn, 
44 — 47, leject the India Bdl, 68, con- 
demn the oommous’ opposition to Mr 
Pitt, 66 , proceedings on tbe reform 
bills, 118—120, 267, 362, proposed crea- 
tion of peers, 119, 269, 363, procted- 
ings on the regency bdls of Genige III , 
142 — 180, position of the bonse of 
lords in the state, 228, 262 , increase of 
its numbus, 229 — 234 , enlargement 
a souiee of strength, 263, numbei of 
peers, horn Hcniy VU to George III , 
229, 231 , twelve poms created in one 
day by Queen Anne, 229 , representative 
peers of Scotland and Irelind, 229, 233 , 
sixteen peers created Wdham IV , 
268 , proposed restrictions upon tho 
power of the mown, and the regent, in 
creation of peers, 230, 232, piofiise 
creations by George III , 231 , com- 
position of the house m 1860, 236, « , 
its representative character, 237 , lights 
of peers of Scotland, 238 — 240 , ap- 
Aipellato jmisdiction of tho lords, 242, 
bill to impiove it, 249, life peerage 
question, 243, Lords spiritual, 249, 
past and present number, ib , attempt 
to exclude them, 260, political posi- 


tion of the house, 262, 283, influence 
of paities, 264 , colhsioiis between tho 
two houses, 266 , the dingci luci cased, 
266 , creation of new peers equivalent to 
a dissolution, 262 , position of the house 
since refoim, 263 , then ludepeiidonce, ib , i 
proceedings indicating their pou er, 26 1 , ' 
scanty attend mcem the house, 266, 267, 
smallness of the quoiiim, 266, dtfeienco 
to lenders, 267 , inttnence of peeis over tlio 
commons tbiuugh nomination boroughs, 
276, and thiongfi ttiiitorial influence, 
291, 300, ri'fiisal of tho lords to indem- 
nity tho witnesses against Walpole, 314 , 
proceedings against Wilkes, 389, 393 , 
"Droit lo Eoi” burnt, 391, adilress to 
condemn the city address on the Middle- 
sex election pioecodings, 402 , dehntes 
on those proceedings, 398, 403, stnugci-s 
and members excluded ftom dehates, 
410, 428 , Scone on one occasion, 110 , 
lepoits of debates permitted, 427, 131 , 
presence of sti vngers at dmsions, 433 , 
pubhcify given to committee proceed- 
ings, i4 , to paihameut try papers, 434, 
privilege to servants discontinued, 447 , 
piisoneis luiecling at the bai, 418, 
control of the lords over the executia o 
government, 467, aclnse the crown on 4 
questions of peace and war, and of a 
(lissolntioii, 458 , rejection of a money 
bill, 474, sketch of paihamentdiy ori- 
tory, 480 

Lords spiritual &<i Bishops 

lottery tickets (goi ernmeiit), niombei-s 
biibedby, 319 

LudgershaU, puce of seat, 282 

Lushington, Dr , a hfe peerage offered to, 
246, disquiihfled flora pnrhamout, 311 

Lnttrell, Colonel, bis sister manied to the 
Luke of Cumberland, 219 , opposes 
Wilkes for Middlesex, 396 , enforces the 
cxdniion of strangois, 428 

Lyndhurst, Lord, liis motion on the life 
peerige case, 246 

Ljdtelton, Loid, his address respeotmg tho 
regency, 143 , hia complaint agiuiibt 
"DioitleKoi,” 391 

Lytfleton, Mi , his motion on the dismissal 
of the Gieiivdle mimstry, 98 

MA.cCLEsrmi.li, Lord, decided m favour of 
rights of crown oaei grandehildien, 221 

Mackenzie. Mr S , chsmiased from office, 
28, 29 

MarveU, A, repoited piroceediiigs in tho 
commons, 414 

Manehcstei, Duke of, strangers excluded on 
lusmotioAelativetowai wit^ Spam, 4y. 

Mansfleld, Loid, exhorts Gcoige HI to 
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exert Lis influence otci parliament, 32 , 
pieceJent of Ins admission to tlie ealnnet 
cited, 80, his opinion on the iiglit of the 
oonnnons to meipacitate AVilkes, 398, 
404 , aetusod by Witk.es of alteimg i 
record, 392 

Maichmont, Lord, Jus motion on the Mid- 
dlesex election iiroceedings 400 
Maitin, Ml , his ctuel nith Wilkes, 389 
Maiy (Queen of Enghud), liei sigu-maniiil 
i&scd by a bt!imp,_182 
Melbourne, Viscount,” in office, 121, his 
sudden dismissal, ib , reinstated, 126 , m 
office at accession ot her M ijestjy, 127 , 
oiganises her household, ib , kept in office 
by the “ Bedchamber Question,” 128 , le- 
sigus office, 131 

MeMle, Loid, his impeaehiiient, 161 
Meinbeis ot the House ot Coininons, num- 
ber of nominee ineinbeis, 209, bribed by 
pensions, 808, biibeiyundei CImilos II, 
312, luidei Wdlnm 111,313, Geoige 
U, 314, George III, 314, 317, biibed 
by loans and lotteiies, 318 — 321, by 
contracts, 321, uiiges to, prorided foi 
in Bold Blandford s inform biU, 342 , 
abolition of quulifications, 373 , ex- 
cluded Bom dtbates m the Lords, 
411 , system of pledges to constituents 
consideied, 444, eertam priTileges of, dif, 
eoiitinned, 116 Sm Coiuiuons, House of 
Middlesex Journal, the, comphuut against, 
foi misrepiesentmg debates, 418 
hliddlesex, sheiiff, of, committed by the 
House in the Stookdale actions, 462 
Mihtary officers, depmed of command fur 
opposition to the policy of Geo lU , 24, 
40 , praotiee eondemned imdei the Koek- 
ingham ministry, 29 

Miller, pi oeeeded against foi pnhBaliing de- 
bates, 420, the city authoiitiea inter- 
pose, 421 

Ministers, of the ciown, lesponsihility of, 
6, 89 , regarded with jealousy by Geoiga 
III , 8 , constitutional relations be- 
tween crown and mmistera, 12 — 16, 89, 
121, 128, 132, 464, influonco of tbe 
crown exerted against its ministers, 31, 
66, 76, 88, 114 , the pledge exacted by 
George III of his nuuisteis, 89, sup- 
ported by the ciown and the commons 
in reform, 116, 268, 362, mfluenen of 
great families owei mmistiics, 137, uume- 
Tons apphcations to, for peerages, 236 , 
Totes of want of confidence, 49, 66, 69, 

462 , and of confidence, 118, 363, 462 , 
nmuatera impeached by tbo commons, 

463, the stahibty of recent mmistiies 
considerSd, 466 , them finaffcial arrauge- 

disSBn^((d Bom, 470 


Minoiities, pioposed icpiesentation of, at 
elections, in uloim bdl (1861), 378 

Moma, Eul, his mission to the Whig 
loaders, 104, the “Household Ques- 
tion,” 105 

Moiton, Mr , moves inseition of Piiiicess 
of Wales’s name into Regency Bill, 146 

Muriay, Lady A , nianiect to the Dulcc of 
Sussex, 226 

Muiiiy, Ml , refused to kneel at the hsr 
of tho commons, 448 

Mutiny biU, tho iMSsiiig of, postponed, 69 


“ Kabohs,” the, thou biibery it elections, 
279, 282, rank themselves among the 
“Kmg's fiionds,” 280 
Newcastle, Duke of, in office at accession of 
George III , 11 , resigns, 18, dismissed 
Bom lord lieutenancy, 20 
Neucuhain, Mi , motion foi address on 
dobts of rrmce ot Wales, 210 
Now Shoieliam, biiboiy at, 282, chsfran- 
dused, 283 

Noimnitioii boroughs Sei, Boionghs 
Noith, Loid, his relations, as premioi, with 
Geo III , 37 , complete submission, 88, 
40,60, Ills oveiUiies toCbathim, 41, 
to the Whigs, 42 , his ministiy over- 
thiown, 47, 48 , his conduct sppioved by 
tho King, 49 , joins the “ oonlitiou min- 
istry,” 63, 66 , dismissed Bom office, 60 , 
libeial m creation of peers, 231 , in the 
bribeiy of mcmbois, 317, with money 
sent by George III , ib , liy shaiea in a 
lo in, 319 , his second loan, 321 , nppioved 
tho Middlesex election piooeedinas, 406 , 
eaiaiage broken by mob, 426 , his pei- 
sonahtics m debate, 492 
Noithampton borough, cost of eleotoial con- 
test (1768), 282, ease of buheiy Bom 
corporate Binds, 343 

North Biiton (No 46), the pubheation of, 
386 , not at the bummg of, 888 
Noithumbeilaud, Dulce of, suppoitod m 
hiibery at elections by George III , 284 
Noiton, Sir E (tho speaker), suppoits Dun- 
ning’s lesolutions, 46 , his speech to 
George III touclung the civil Lust, 200 , 
alteieations with, 494 

O’CoHNEij,, Ml , advocates iinivci'siil snf- 
fiage, &e , 343, 346 , leprimanded foi 
Bbelhng the house, 436 , his position as 
an oiatoi, 488 

Officers under the crown, disquahflecl Bom 
pailiainant, 289, 307 — 312 , ntunbei of, m 
parliament, 113, 309, 311 
Oldfield, Dr , his statistics of parliamentuiy 
patronages, 300. 
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Olirfi’, Mr Aldennuii, pioeerclod igamst 
liy tlio comiuniis for eoraiiutfmg thru 
mrsseiif>a, 422, 421 

Ouslow, ilr 0 , ordcr-i the house to he 
oleniod, 412 , eomplaius of piihlicition 
of cleh.ites, 413, 418 . hia aohiiquet, 417 

Oiitora mid oritorj' iSsc P irli.imentary 
Oi itory 

Oxford, seat ful, sold by coiiiomtion, 281 

Pains ind penalties hill of, agiuiibt Qiiocii 
Caroliiio, 109, 110 

Palmtiiton, Viseouut, his lemoval fioin 
offlee, 1851, 133. icforin hill of his 
luimstry, 381 , liih icsoliitiona on the 
Loida’ rejection of tlw papoi duties hiU. 
478 

Papei duties lepenl hill (ISCO) xejcctcdhy 
the Louis, 255, 477 

Puke, &u J jS'er Woushidiih', Baion 

Piiiliuuent, govanmeiit hy, established at 
the' Ile'Tolution, 1, subsomeiit to the 
cioi\ii,2, constitution il position of, nt the 
aceession ot Clcoige III , 14 , nohition of 
jj 11 Inline iituii privileges bj the cioevii, 20, 
24, ol, JO, 16, 03 , thi> uioiDi of pulia- 
lUeiit, 115, 250, 326, the (bssoliitlou of 
1807,07, otl830, 317, of 1831, 117,352, 
ot 1834, 125, of 1841, 131 , inlluenee of 
families o\ci pirlnmiout, 137, meeting 
of pmlminent diuing George Ill’s ill- 
nesses, 145, 173, oominissioiis for open- 
ing, 155, 150, 178 , second opening aftci 
King’s lecovery (1789), 158, ne^oiun- 
nieuts caused bj King’s muhility to sign 
comiuission for proiogation, 146 — 173, 
puriianient and tlio letenues of the 
eiouTi and the civil )iBt, 102 — 211, du- 
ration of paili.imont, 367, motions for 
tiieuninl parhamonts, ih , tune hetueoii 
summons and meeting oi, shoitencd, 
375, lelations of pailniment to eioeni, 
liM, mid people, 385 — 480, the unro- 
poited parliament, 110, n , publication 
of debates, 413, 133, petitions, 436, 
pubhoity gie en to pailiamentaiy papiers, 
434, itlinqiuslimeut of parliament try 
privileges, 446 , piivdege nid the courts 
of law, 448, pubheation of pipers af- 
fecting cliarietei, 454, control of pai- 
biment over the CAOcutivo government, 
457 , sketch of parhiimcntaiy oratory, 
480 , gionp of pailiumcutaiy oiators of 
the age of Clnitham and Pitt, 181 , of 
label tunes, 486 , oh u ictei of modoni 
oiatoiy, 490, personalities of former 
tunes, 491 Sie Commons, House of, 
Lords, House of 

^ease, Mi , his casiicited legiiiding Jewish 
disibibty, 160 
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Peel, Bn H , oht mis consent ol Goiiige IV 
to C'ltholii Liii iiicip itiuii, 111, his fuhb 
lulimnisti ilioii, 122, his absence abioad, 
121, uiinisteiial cfBnts, 121 — 126 .'ad- 
vises n dissolution,126, lesigu ition, 120 , 
ciUed to othec, 128, deebnos on the 
“Bed-chamhei Question,” 129 , his second 
aeliniiiistr ition, 131 , Ins anti-i efui m rlc- 
ohintion, 346, cIuiiaLtei ot Ins oiatoij, 
187 

Pccinge, niiinher of, 229 , of the ITiutcd 
Kingdom, 236 lud u , anticjuity of, 2,56 , 
cl urns to, i4 , c li ingi -- iti its composition, 
237, the icpiesdititne churictei 
233 , liisioii ot peeiagcs of the three 
kingdoms, 211, Iilo pceiiges, 243, to 
wouicii, ih , peeiagcs with lemiaindeis 
ovei,211, aiithoiitics fivouiinghft peei- 
ig( s ih , ofler ot .1 lite pcei ige to I)i 
Liishingtoi), 215, the ■Weiisley dale peer- 
age, 215 Sie also Louis, House of, 
IrU.iiiel, peerage of, beotland, pcerigc of 

Poeiuge Bill (1720), ujoeted hj the com- 
mons, 230 

Perns, scanty ittondanoe of, nt the House, 
affecting thou pelilie d weight, '200 , soci il 
lelations of, 258 — 271 , tlicir influeueo 
at coiiiitj eleitiiins, 294, excluded liom 
ilobites in the House of Commons, 412 
Scf ilso Louis, House of 

Pelham, Mi , bribery to members, a system 
undei, 314 

Pembroke, Earl of, piosoribed foi opposition 
to coiut poller, 46 

Pe'nryii, the disfl'anebisemeiit bill, 313, 
pioposal to transfer tliofiuneliise to Man 
Chester, 314 

Pensions from the crown ehai-ged on civil 
bst, 214 — 216, oiiciowu revenues, 211, 
xestiained by pailiment, ri 216 , cou- 
sohdution of pension lists, 218, regula- 
tion of (1837), ti , hiiborj by pensions, 
308, holders of, dnsqnalihod Lorn pnr- 
bamciit, 307 

Peiceval, Mi , forms an administiatiou, 00 , 
domes seeiet adnee to George III , 91 , 
dissolution dining Ins miniali'y, 97, his 
lelations with the King, 08 , ms position 
at commencement of legtncy, 100, ob- 
noxious to theEe'geiit as adviser of Pim- 
cess Caroline, 101 , mmiateri d negotia- 
tions at his death, 101 

Petitions to pailniment, comnienoemeut of 
the practice, 436 , of pohtieal petitions, 
ri , foi bidden under Charles 11, 437, 
eommcncoment of the modern system, 
r6 , petitions iejectocl(^ , objected to 
by Gcoige HI, 440, piogrcss of the 
sj&tcm, ti , the uunibeis pieseuted of 
late years 141, « , ibiises of^etitiomiig, 
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il2 , debates on piesontition of, le- 
sti amed, 44:3 , foi giant of public money 
to bo lecommendod by the ciown, 472 
Eitf, IVti &e Chatham, Earl of 
Pitt, Ml IVilham, GhanccUoi of the Ex- 
ohequei nndei Lord RholbmnB, S3 , le- 
fnsalstotake otfico, 61, 65, is pieiniei, 
60 , opposed m the commons, 61 — 70 , 
Ins attitude lespecting a dissolution, 63 , 
finnl tinunph, 70, lefleetions on this 
contest, 70 — 73, his relations -flith 
George III, 64, 74, ftu there his Tiews, 
71, in opposition to the King on reform, 
76 , qiuts office on the Catholic question, 
73 , lefiisal to abandon that question, 
80, 81 , his misninnagemcnt of it, 81 , 
his pledge to the King not to reviTO it, 
82 , agsm in office, 83 , ■with Addington, 
84 , evades the Cathoho qiiistion, 86 , 
hiB opinion on the lights of Piuice of 
■Wales as Regent, 148 — 161 , his letter 
to him lespeeting the legcncy, 160, moves 
resolutions tor a bill, z6 164 , proposition 
as to use of the great seal, 161, 166 , m- 
trodiices the biU, 157 , his conduct in 
those pioceedings considered, 161, cou- 
flions the King's confidence in liini, 162 , 
embairassment caused by the King’s ill- 
ness on his leaving office, 163, 166, 
brought forw lid budget aftci resignation, 
164 , his doubts as to the King’s sanity, 
on his return to office, 170, profuse m the 
creation of peers, 232, 233 , his unfau 
conduct as to the Westnunstei scioitiny, 
292 , abolished some of the L'lsh nomi- 
nation boroughs, 299, diBcontmiied bribes 
to members, 317 , by loans and lotte- 
iies, 321, advocates refoim, 329, 331, 
Ins lefomibill, 331 , opposes leform, 334 , 
his position as an oratoi, 481 
Pitt, Mr Thomas, mores to aelay the grant 
of supphes, 472 

Placemen jSee Officers under the Crown 
Pledges by members to constituents con- 
sidered, 444 

Plunket, Lord, his oratory, 487 
Poole, corruption at, 281 
Portland, Duke of (1696), enormous grant 
to, by Wdlum III , 191 
Portland, Dulce of, heads the “ coalition,” 
56 , assists George III in opposing the 
Army Service Bill, 88 
Potwallors, electoral rights of 276 
Prince Regent See Wales, Pnnee of 
Prmters, contest of the Commous with, 413, 
418 See also Debates m Porhament 
Privileges and elections committee, trial 
of clectioii petitions before, 302 
Pn-vdeges of parliament See Pmhameiit ; 


Public money, difficulties in the issue of, 
caused by Geoige III ’s incapacity, 179 , 
motions for to be recommended by the 
crown, 472 

Puhhc Works Commission separated fioni 
Woods and Poiests, 213 

Quamtication- Acts, 373 , lepeiilcil, ti 

Queen’s Bench, Couit of, deeiclo lu favour of 
Stockdale, 451, 453 , compel the sheriffs 
to pay Dvei the damages, 463 

Queensberiy, Duke of, his lights as a pcoi 
of Gieat Biataiu and ot Hcotland, 239 

RA-wnoN, Lord, moves iddress to the PiiUoo 
to issume the regency, 161 

Eefoim 111 parliament, aiguinents for, 326 , 
advocated by Chatham, 327, Wilkes, i5 , 
the Duke of Richmond, 328 , the Gol- 
den nets nnfavoiu’able to, 329 , Pitt’s 
motions, , disooui aging effect of the 
Piench Revolution, 334 , Earl Grey’s le- 
form sdiorao, 336, Burdett’s, 837, 338 , 
Lord John EusseU’s, 339—346, Mi 
Lambton’s, 340 , Lord B1 indfoid’s, 342 , 
later cases otooiiuption, 343, O’Connell’s 
motion for luiiversal suffrage, 346 , the 
dissolutiou of 1830, 347 , impulse given 
by Pienoh Revolution, li , stoim raisecl 
by Duke of Wellmgton’s declaration, , 
Bioiigham’s motion, 349 , Lord Grey’s 
leform mimstiy, ?6 , the first lofoim bdl, 
SW!) , inmisteis defeated by the commons, 
117, 362, suppoited by the crown, ti , 
the dissolution of 1831, zi , second re- 
form biU, 118, 362 , sixteen peois oieated 
hy William I'V , 268 , bill thrown out by 
the Louis, 118, 268, 363, proposed oioa- 
tiou of peers, 119, 259, 354, lesignatioii 
of loform ministiy, 119, 260, 856 , sup- 
poited by the commons iiid leeaUtd to 
office, 119, 260, 866 , the thud biU passed, 
120, 260, 355 , the act considered, 366 , 
Seotth and Irish acts, 367, 368, Irish 
fianchiso extended, 368 , political results 
of reform, 126, 369, 466 , biibery and 
hubery acts since lefoiin, 869—366, 
tiaennial parhamonts, 367 , vote by ballot, 
371 , rofoim, latei measures foi, 376 — 
384 

Regency Act (1761), 140 , the Act of 1766, 
143 — 116, Prmcess of Wiles excluded 
by Louis, and mcliided by Commons iii 
the Act, 144 , losoliitions foi Regency 
BiU (1788-9), 160 — 164 , protest agamst, 
164 , proposed lesbictions ovei the Ee- 
pnt’s power to cieato peers, 232 , reso- 
hitions accepted by Pinioe of Wales, 
164, bill hiought in, 167, progress 
interiTipted by Geo III ’s recovery, 168, 
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comments on theSfl pioceedings, 169 , 
Lompaiison of them to the proceedings at 
the EeTolntion, 160 , the Eegenoy Act 
of 1810, arguments agiuist, 17i — 176, 
180, resolutions for a hill agreed to, 176 
— 178, hud before the Prince, 178, bill 
passed, ih , Eegency Act (1830), piondea 
for accession of an infant king, 183 , for 
case of a posthumous child, 186 , the 
Eegency Acts of Her Majesty, 187, 

Eegcnt, q^iipstiou as to oiigiii and intent of 
the woid, 162 and n See also 'Wales, 
Prince of 

Reporteis See Debates m Paihamont 

Eepresentation in Parhainent, defects m, 
273 See also Eefown m Parliament 

EeTonnes of the cioini, its ancient posses- 
sions, 188 , foifeitiu’es ib , giants and 
alienations, 189, inoieaseof leveuiies by 
Henry VII and IHII , 190 , destruction 
of revenues at Commonwealth, th , re- 
covery and subsequent waste, 191, 192 , 
restraints on alienation of crown pio- 
perty, 192, constitutional lesnlt of unpio- 
n.dene6 of kings, ih , settlement of crown 
levenues by piihament, 193, icvennes 
piior to Eevoliition, ih , the civil list 
fioin WiUiam III to George III , 194, 
106 , settlement of CmlList at accession 
of Geoige III , 106 , chiuges theieon, 
197 — 203 , means of oiown influence, 
198 , surplus revenues, 203 , regulation of 
civil hst, 204, 206, other otown re- 
venues, 197, 206 , loss of Hanover re- 
venues, 207 , Duchies of Lancaster and 
Cornwall, li , private property of crown, 
208, piovisiou for lojal family, , 
mismanagement of land revenues, 211 , 
proposal for sale of crown lands, 212 , 
appropriation of prooeeds, 213, pensions 
charged on lands and revenues, 214 — 
218 

Eeveniie ^mnussroners, the, first offico- 
holde jiaisqualiflodfromparhament, 307, 
— Qfileeis Disfranchraement Bril carried 
by the Eookiugham ministry, 62, 290 
Eevolution, Tlie, parliamentary government 
established at, 1 , position of the crown 
smoo the Eovoliitioii, 2 , revenues of the 
Clown prioi to, 193 , conuneneement of 
permanent taxation at, 476 
Eevolutions m Piance, effects on the cause 
of reform, 334, 317 

Eialton, Lady, case of, cited on the " Bed- 
chamber Question,” 130 
Eiolmid II , lovonues of hia crown, 189 
Eichmond, Duke of, his motion respecting 
the logency, 143 , foi lediictioii of civd 
hst, 200 , statement as to the nominee 
incmheis, 299 , advocates piuliumeiitary 


reform, 328 , Ins motion on tho Middle- 
sex elcetion proceedings, 404 

Eoache, Mr , opposes Mr Wilkes for Mid- 
dlesex, 397 • 

Boekuigham,MiuquesB, chsmissedfi-om loid- 
hentenancy for opposing the crown, 20 , 
made premier, 29 , his mmiatenal con- 
ditions, lb , mfliience of the ciown in 
paihament exerted in opposition, 32, 33 , 
thamissed from office, 34 , stiitoinents lo- 
specting the infl.ucnce of the crown, 45, 
47 , his second administration, 61 , car- 
ries tho contractors, tho civil hst, and the 
revenue officers hills, 62, 203, 216, 289, 
310, 323 , and the leversal of the Middle- 
sex election proceedings, 406 , denounces 
paihamentai'y corruption by loans, 320, 
bis motion condemning tbe resolution 
against Willces, 400 , moves to delay tho 
third leading of a land-tax hdl, 472 

KoUs, Mastei of, sole judge not disqualifled 
from pailiament, 312 

Homan Oathoho emancipation See Catlioho 
Emancip ition 

Eonully, Sir S , his opinion on the pledge 
rcqiiued from the Grenville ministiy, 01 , 
hiB jnstaflcation of the pan chase ot seats,, 
286, 286 

Eoss, Geneisl, complains of court intimi- 
dation, 63 

Kothsohild, Baron, admission of, to paiha- 
ment, 466 

Eons, Sir J , his hostile motion agains Lord 
North’s mrmsfry, 49 

Eoyal family, piovision foi, 208, 211 ; 
powei of the ciown ovei, 219—227, ex- 
empted from Lord Hardwieke’s Marriage 
Act, 220. 

Eoyal household, the, a question between 
the 'Whig leaders and the Eegent, 105 ; 
profusion in Geoige HI ’s, 201 j pro- 
posed reduction ot Wdham IV ’s house- 
hold, 206 

Eoyal Marriage Act (1772), 39, 221, its 


-183 

EnsseU, Lord John, his first motions for 
reform, 339 — 346. his disflunciusomcnt 
hills, 340 — 344, advocates the enfran- 
chisement of Leeds, Birminghim, and 
Manchester, 346 , moves the ffist reform 
bdl, 350 , his later reform no 


St Amanb disfranchised, 361 
■Salomons, Mi , admission of, to Eailia- 
ment, 466 
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Simdwith, Earl of, ilenoimces 'Wilkes for 
1 the "Eb&ay on Woman,” 389, “Jemmy 
Tiutehm,” 390, n 

Savile, Sir Q , hia motion condemning the 
i‘esolutio#iigimi3t Wilkes, 399 , liis hills 
to seciue the lights of electors, 406 * 

Sdwhrulge, ilr , his motion for lefoim, 332 , 
for shortening duration of parhament, 
368, 

Say and Sele, Loid, his apology to Mi 
Grenville tor lefosing a bribe, 816 
Scot and lot, a fianclnso, 276 
Scotland, defective ropiesentation of, prioi 

to loform bdl, 296, 300 ^heieditoiy 

crown iBVennes of 197, 205, pensions 
ehsrgednpon, 214,217, consohdation of 

Scotch and Enghsh oml lists, 218 

peerage of the lepresentative peers of 
229 , Scottish peois created peers of 
England, 238, alleged disability, td , 
rights of representative peers, 239, 240 , 
piobable absorption of Scottish peerage 
into that of the Dinted Kingdom, 241 

Scottish judges disqualified, 311 

Reform Act of 367 

Scott, 8u John, the numstoiial adviser 
dtiiing the regency procetduigs, 160 
Secret somoe money, issue of restr, lined, 
203 , statement of ainoiuit of 316 
SoUnik, Eail of supports the lOng on the 
Cnthohe question, 96 

Septennial Act, eftoits to icpeil, 307 , oi- 
gunicnts agiunsf 369, m faiom, 370 
Shatteshmy, biibery at, 283 
Shaftesbiuy, Lord, publishes a dehito as a 
pamphlet 414 

Shell, llr, character of his oratoiy, 489 
Shelbiumo, Eailof dismissed fiom command 
tor opposition to the down, 24 , liis mo- 
tion on the public evpenditm e, 45 , on 
tho intimidation of peers, 46, his ad- 
ministration, 62, supports tho rojal in- 

Sheridan, Mr, chaiacter of hia oratory, 
483 

Slueushurj, Duke of his precedent dted 
as to tho tempoiaiy coneentr ition of of- 
fices 111 tho Duke of WeUington, 123 
Sidraouth, Viscount, withdiow bum Pitt’s 
administration, 86, takes otfice imdei 
Lord GrenviUe, 86 , joms Geoige III in 
opposing the Army Serviie Bdf, 88 , re- 
signs office, zA , supports tho King, id 
05 Sea ilso Addington, Mi 
Slava Tiade, abohtion of idvoeatod by 
petitions to parliament, 439 
Smith, Ms W , hi8 anecdote as to bribery 
of Tii«mh®a by Lord North, 317, « 
Sg'ekhot of *6 House of Commons, oleoted 
dUiing George JlL’a incapacity, 152, 


altercations with, 403, uicieased autho- 
rity of tho chan, ib 

Spencer, Einl, election expenses of 282 
Stafford, Marquess of his motion on tho 
jiledge exacted from the GieiiviUe mims- 
tiy, 94 

Stamp Act (American), lufliienee of tho 
crown Ciorted igamst repeal of 31 
Steele, Sir E , opposes Peerage Bill, 230 
Stockddle, Mr , Ins actions agiuist Hausaid 
foi libel, 460 — 464 , eommittod for con- 
tempt, 463 

Strangers, exclusion of flora debates in par- 
bamont, lOw commoiiceniont of their 
attendance, 409 , attendance of ladies, 
lb , then exclusion, 420, n , piosenco of 
stiangers porraitled, 431 
Sudbury, seat for, offeied for sale, 280 , 
dibfraiic^od, 361 

Suiiderlmicy Lidy, case of cited on tho 
“Bodehamher Question,” 130 
Supplies to the ciown delayed, 64, 68, 472 , 
rofiisod, 469, giantod, 470 
Surrey, E iil of Ins motion on the^ dismissal 
of tho ‘ coalition,” 65 
Sussex, Duke of votes against a Eegency 
Bill, 176 , his muiiiages, 226 % 

Taxation and expenditiue, oonLiol of tho 
commons over, 193, 4GS, 478 , tompo- 
i.iry and peiminout t ixition, 476 
Tajloi, Su H , his cuculai letter, by com- 
niaiid of Willi im IV , to opposition peeis, 
119 

Temple, Eail, prosciibed for intimacy witli 
Willcos, 24 , agent in tho exeition of the 
Grown influence against India Bill, 67, 
68 , employed to dismiss tho " coali- 
tion,” 6fl, accepts and resigns office, 61 
Tennyson, Wi , motions to sliorten duiation 
of parliament, 368 

Thompson, proeecdod against for pnbbshjng 
dohatos, 418, interposition of ths city 
anthoiities, 421 

Thurlow, Lord, negotiates for Geoige ITT 
with tho ’Whigs, 43 , liis advice to the 
Kmg on proposed letieat to H mover, 
66 , co-opcidlcs in his opposition to tho 
India Bill, 67, 58 , is made Loicl Chau- 
ceUoi, 61 , supports the resolutions foi n 
Eegency, 162 , affixes tho greol seal to 
comimsBinns undoi antuority of parlia- 
ment, 165 — lo7, announces the King’s 
recovoiy, 16S , resists the Cncklado Dis- 
fisnehisement Act, 283 
Tory party auppbes the greater number of 
the “ King’s friendB/’ 11 , ascendency of 
uiidei Ocoige IV, 107, ascendonoy of 
in House of Lords, 265 
Townsheiid, Mr , his maucenvie to secure a 
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ahaifflnTnoan, ol9, liis proposed land 
tax reduced by the commons, 171 

'Cieasiiry waimnts, for issue of pubbo 
inouo^ duimg George III 's incapueity, 
180 

XlMmnis ooT), Lady C , married the DidvO of 
Sussex, 226 

UniTersal auffi igo, motions for, 328, 338, 
316 


Vicronu, Queen, hei Mniesty, her acces- 
sion, 127 , the rainifatiy then in office, 
%h , her houboliold, ib , “Bedcham- 
ber Question,” 128, 181 , hei nienio- 
rmbian onnotimng acts of gomnment, 
132, jiidieioiis CX01C130 of hu authority, 
135, the Eegoiiej Acts ot her reign, 187, 
hoi oiiil hat, 206 , licr pensioi^hsl, 218 

WAiaiFniLD, bnbory at (1860), 30() 
IViildegiuTe, Dowager Countess of, niairicd 
to the Duke ot Gloueestci, 219 
WaldegiaTe, Earl of. Ins opinion on the 
education of Oeorgo III , 9 
Wales, Pimoe of (George IV), united with 
jjllie opposition, 77, his character, 99, 
aubjeet to oomt iirfliienec, ib , indit- 
feient to politics and politic d fiicnds, 
100, 103 , his sepiratioii fioni the Whiga, 
103, 106 , raises and disappoints then 
hopes, 101, 102 , pioposolsfoi thou muon 
with the Tories, 162, 104, the “house- 
hold” question between him and the 
Whigs, 106 , debates as to his iiglifa as 
Eogent (1788)J,4S.— Irfl , disclniinyiuB 
reply to the Kcgency 
KjPHn^loS , accepts the resolutions, 
"'1,11, niinie oiuittol fionS commission to 
open puhament, 156 , tho adihcss fioni 
the lush puhament, 162 , accepts reso- 
lutions foi Eegeney Bill (1810), 178, 
Ins CiYil list, 201, Ilia debts, 209, Ina 
imimiige with Mis Eitzheiheit, 225, the 
gunidiiuiship over Piincess Chiilotte, 
227 

Wales, Prince of, Duchy of ComnaE his 
inheritance, 207 

WEes, Piiucess Dowager of, her influence 
QTer Geoige III , 9 , -idvocntes the exer- 
cise of his peiaonal authoiity, 21 , the 
inseition of her name into tho Eegtncy 
Bill, 144 

Walpole, Horace, cited in pioof of parha- 
niciitarycoiniptinii, 279, a, 816,318 , tho 
appointment offeied to his nephen, 309 
Walpole, Ml , secedes fiom Loid Deihy’s 
ministiyon question of reform, 380 


f,),ll]ole, Su E , oppeacs Peeidge Bdl, 230, 
dispUdl^ office by loto on election 


petition, 303 , hriheiy of membera i 
system under, J13 , tho cliaiges of bribery 
not pioved, 811, his lem.irk on mn- 
repiesentatioiis by lepoitcrs, 417 
Will bni ton, Bishop, Ins nainiO^ffixcd to 
•notes in the “Esiny on Woman,” 380 
Ward, Mr , adiocates vote by biillot, 373 
Wellesley, Marquess, commissioned to form 
a ministry, 104 

WeUiiigton, Duke of, obtims consent ot 
George IV to Catbobc omancipation, 
111, anti-refomi cbiuractei of his mi- 
nistiy, 144, bis anti-reform deelaratiou, 
347 , fails to tonn an anti-rcfonn ini- 
nistij, 119, 260, ioims a ininisti'v mth 
Peel, 1‘21, 122 , his UbSiimption ot tbffo- 
rent oibmot offices dining Peel’s absence, 
123 , bis opinion on pioposed criation of 
new peers, 261 , his position is an orator, 
488 

Wonslojdile, Baioii, the lilo peerage oiso 
(1856), 246—248 

Westminster election (17811 Fox's vevi 
tioiis contest it, 291 , seiiitiny, awl iviit 
withhold, 292, act pissed in consi-qiience, 
293 

AVest India duties, the, vested in the eiowu 
till accession of WiUi im IV 205 
Westmoreland county, expense of a con- 
tested election foi, 294 
AVey mouth, Lord, overtures to, from Geo 
Xrr, 42, bbollod by Wilkes, 392 
AVliarnchffo, Lord, liis motion ogainst the 
dissolution (1831), 118, 460 
AVhehle piooeedod against for publishing 
debates, 418 , discbnrgcd fioia custody 
by WiUces, 420 

Whig p irty, the, penod of aseoiidonoy of, 
7, icgaidetl with jealousy by GonigoIII, 
10, 13, 34, pioscription of, undei Loid 
Bute, 20, position it tune ot rogonoj', 
100, 101 , sepaiation between them and 
Piuieo Eegont, 100, 108, 106, decline 
office on tho ‘ Housohohl Question, ”105, 
nnsiieecssful against the inuus-try, 107 , 
espouse the Queen's cause, 111, lose the 
eonfadeneo of Wdlinm IV , 120, ascend- 
ency in House of Lords, 266 
Whitaker, Mr , opposes Wilkes foi Middle- 
sex, 397 

Whithro id, Mr , his remaiks on tho Perce- 
lal niuiLstiy, 92 , moves to nnut Loid 
Eldon’s name fioin tho council of rcKonci , 
172 

WJuttam, a messenger of the house, com- 
mitted by tho Loid Miiyoi for appie- 
hending a pniitei, 421 , Ills recognisance 
erased, 423, saved fioin piosceiitinii, ib 
AVilkcs, Ml , idvouitos paibumentaiy le- 
foini, 327, denied his pirhuncntBiy 
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pimlegc, 386, pioeeeded against for 
Lbel 111 the “ Noith Biiton,” 387, 389 , 
aljsconds, and is expelled, 389 , returned 
tbi Middlesex, 391, eoamitted, , ao- 
cusatiojj3?against Lord Minsfield, 392, 
question he raised at the hiii of the 
house, lb . expelled foi libel on Loid 
Weymouth, 393 , le-elccted, 395 , again 
elected, hntLnttroll seated hy tho house, 
397, elected ddeiniun, 398, eomphimt 
against depnty-cleik of the crown, 405 , 
takes his seat, 406 ; loid mayor, tb , tho 
lesolutioD against him expunged, 62, 406; 
instigates the pubhcntion of debates; 416, 
inteiposes to pioteet the printers, 420, 
prooecdod against by the commons, 422, 
adtoeates pledges to candidates by mom- 
beis, 444 

Williams, Sir Hugh, passed ovei in abieyet 
for opposition to court policy, 40 

Wilhani HI , his peisonal shaie in the go- 
reinmout, 6, lus sign-muiual affixed by 
.1 stamp, 182, revimies of his crown, 
191 , grants to his followers, li , hia 
tinl list, 194 , tries to influence paiha- 
inent by the miiltiphcation of offices, 307 , 
luibcs to menibeis during reign of, 313 , 
popular ad(^sse3 to, piaying dissolution 
of paihameii 460 

William IV supports pdihamontaiy re- 
form, 115, chssolies parhinicnt (1831), 
117, 852, cicited sixteen peels in faioiu 
ot leform, 268 , fiirther creation of pioers 
pioposed, 119, 269, 364, exerts his iii- 
fliieucc oTCr the peers, 119, 260, 365, 
mthdrawb his confldence fiom the lofoim 
ininistiy, 120, suddenly dismisses the 


Molhourne minist j, ICx, tlie 
and Peel ministry, 122, the Molbouiu^ 
numstiy leinstated, 126, 127 , logenryOT 
question on his accession, 183, as to® 
lights of a king’s posthumous child, 186 ,3 
his ciTiI hat, 206 , proposed i eduction ■ 
of the household, 206 , sunendeia tlieS 
foin and a half poi cent duties, 218 1 

Windham, Mi , his position as an orator, f| 
484 ^ 

Wines and Cidei Duties Bill (1768), fiist 
money bill divided upon by the Loids, 
476 

Woods, Pore^p, and Land Revenues Com- 
TUission, 213 , sepaiated fiom Public 
Worlo,, lb 

“Woman, Essay on,” Wilkes pioseoutod 
for pubhshing, 389 

Woilley, Mr S, his motion for adchoss to 
Eegent|bfonn an efficient mimstiy, 1(14- 

Wray, Sir 0 , opposed Pox at the West- 
minster election, 292 

Wilts foi new members, doubt respretiug 
issue of during Eing’s illness, 147, writs 
of summons foi elections, addiessed to 
leturmng officers, 375 


Tabmouth, fliesmen of, dishanelnsod, 361 , 

York, Duke of, opposes a regency bill, 154, i 
176 , his nanle omitterl from commission i 
to oiieii parhament, 166, 178 , attached 
to Lady Muy Coke, 220 
Yoike, Ml , enforces the oxolnsion of ’* 
strangers from debates, 429 
Yoikshue petition, tho, foi p irliamontaiy 
reform, 330, 433 
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